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PREFACE. 


On my visit to Asia Minor in 1838, of which I gave an 
account in my former Journal, I found that the district 
of ancient Lycia was so rich in all that is most inter- 
esting to the traveller, that, my time then allowing of 
only a short excursion into it, I could not but feel a 
strong desire to return at a future day, and explore it 
more carefully. 

This desire was increased when, on reaching England, 
I learned how completely unknown this country is 
to modern travellers, and how much importance the 
learned attached to many of my discoveries, | 

On my second visit therefore.to Asia Minor, in 1840 
(the account of which is giyen in the Journal now pub- 
lished), I determined to turn my steps at once to Lycia; 
and I have, as will be seen from the line of my route on 
the map, traversed it in several directions. The new 
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discoveries which I have made on this excursion, have 
richly rewarded me; and I am led to believe that the 
materials for the historian, the philologist, and the lover 
of art, which I have rescued from the ruins I visited, 
will be found of no inconsiderable value. The geogra- 
pher will see that | have mapped the interior of the 
country, which hitherto has been unknown, and left 
blank in the maps: for the coast I am indebted to the 
admirable Survey of Captain Beaufort. 
- -In this small province 1 have discovered the remains 
of eleven cities not denoted in any map, and of which 
I believe it was not known that any traces existed. 
These eleven, with Xanthus and Tlos described in my 
former Journal, and the eleven other cities along the 
coast visited by former travellers, make together twenty- 
four of the thirty-six cities mentioned by Pliny as having 
left remains still seen in his age. I also observed, and 
have noticed in my Journal, many other piles of ruins 
not included. 1 in the above numbers. ; 

Many. of the coins which I have found, and of which 
I. give copies in the following pages, were before. un- 
known to the numismatist, and others will enable him 
to assign place and date to\coins in various museums, 
which have before been unexplained or erroneously 
attributed. 

Of the beautiful sculptures and coloured bas-reliefs 
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found among the ruins, I have brought away numerous 
drawings, with which my Journal is illustrated., — 

Some of the inscriptions, of which I took copies on 
this tour, are of great value, as supplying.a key to.the 
hitherto unknown Lycian language, and others are #n- 
portant as bearing upon, and in some instances eluei« 
dating very curiously, questions of remote,history. 

To Mr. Hermann Wiener I have great pleasure in,ex- 
pressing my acknowledgments for his translations of 
the numerous Greek inscriptions which I copied ; ag I 
have to my friend Mr. Daniel Sharpe, for his pape on | 
the Lycian inscriptions. I have also to thank Pro- 
fessor Don for kindly furnishing me with the names 
and classes of the plants which I collected, many ot 
which he describes as of species hitherto unknown. 


- London, April, 1841. 
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JOURNAL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Smyrna — Climate -— Bazaars— Horses — Provisions— Ball— Road to 
Thera, the ancient Caystrus—Passage of the Mountains to Idin, the 
ancient Tralles—Tahir Pasha—his Museum—lInscriptions—Valley 
of the Mzander—Sultan Hissd—Soldiers—Antiocheia—the Valley 
of the Mosynus—Karasoo—to Yeerah, the ancient Aphrodisias. 


Smyrna, February 14th, 1840.—Wuen the Turkish 
peasant said, as I left this country a year and a half 
ago, ‘‘ Mountains never mect, but men may,” he. ex- 
pressed an idea of our again meeting, stronger than I 
entertained of renewing my visit to Asia Minor. No- 
thing but an earnest desire of knowing more of the 
highly interesting monuments found in this country, 
and of the natural features peculiar to it, together with 
the total absence of any published accounts whence I 
could obtain such information, would have induced me 
to wander thus far from the society of friends I so 
much value, and from the description of civilization 
to which an European is habituated. I have just left 
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Rome, where, in visiting its museums, which mark the 
ebbing and flowing of art from the earliest ages, I have 
wondered at the incomparable distance at which the 
works of the ancient Greeks stand, raised like the 
Acropolis of their cities, above the productions of all 
succeeding ages. How changed is Greece now !—for I 
look upon this country, in its earliest ages, as a part of 
Greece—the present inhabitants knowing nothing of 
its history, and being entirely ignorant of the arts 
which distinguished its former people from the rest of 
the world. 

In this, now almost unknown part of ancient Greece, 
three of the seven Wise Men, in the early history of the 
world, had their birth*. Poetry, History, Fable, and 
Philosophy, had each their fathers in this countryt. 
Among the wonders of the world, it boasted its Temple 
at Ephesus, its Mausoleum in Caria, and its Colossus at 
Rhodes. The finest work of art, the celebrated Venus, 
is attributed to this people. The most wealthy of 
kings}, and the greatest of armies$, arose in this re- 
gion, and their tumuli remain still undisturbed|. The 
sites of its cities are unknown to us; and even the lan- 
guage of a considerable portion, abounding with in- 
scriptions, has hitherto almost escaped the observation 
of the philologists of Europe. Impressed with this 
feeling, and attracted by the natural beauties of the 


* Thales, Bias, and Pittacus. 
+ Homer, Herodotus, A‘sop, and Pythagoras. { Croesus. 
§ Xerxes’ expedition. {| Of Alyattes at Sardis. 
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country, as well as by the hospitality of its inhabitants, 
I have returned hither to accumulate information and 
materials for future study. 

Smyrna is at this season intensely cold, the distant 
hills are covered with snow, the wind blows keenly 
from the north-east, and the pools in the town are 
frozen over. English coal, which is amply supplied for 
the numerous steam-vessels, affords the comfort of a 
fire, as welcome here as on the coldest of our winter 
days in England. 

February 26th.—This morning we had intended to quit 
Smyrna for the interior, but could not obtain horses ; 
they are promised us for tomorrow morning by six 
o’clock. The Bazaars are to me always a pleasing 
lounge ; the variety of trades, the novelty of the articles 
for sale, the busy scene among the camels and porters. 
contrasted with the composure of the shopkeeper, who, 
with his luxurious pipe in his hand, awaits patiently on 
his cushioned couch the call of a chance customer, offer 
ceaseless novelty to an European. By the assistance of 
my companion, Mr. Scharf, I hope to possess many 
sketches, to call to mind these scenes; but the harmo- 
nious cries of the traders, and the sonorous bells of the 
passing camels, can be retained only in the memory. 
The shops for the sale of eatables are very numerous, 
and mostly for dried fruits and sweetmeats. There are 
also many for the favourite food of the Turks, which is 
principally composed from the produce of the dairy. 
Among the most novel to me was a dish called Moha- 
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lahbee, a kind of blancmange, which is served in white 
plates, sifted over with sugar and sprinkled with rose- 
water; this hasty-pudding-like substance is made of 
rice-flour boiled in milk ; it is semi-transparent, and in 
consistency like blancmange. Saloop is also much sold 
about the streets, as well as kymac, youghoort, and all 
kinds of curd, cream, and milk, flavoured with scents of 
various kinds. The total absence of shops for the sale 
of stimulants, of spirituous or fermented liquors, still 
continues a striking feature to an European. 

Thursday, February27th.—No horses came this morn- 
ing as promised, and we waited until four in the after- 
noon before we could even be assured of obtaining them 
for tomorrow morning: these are to be hired horses, 
at the rate of one dollar (4s. 4d.) a day, and half a dollar 
for their return ; even more than this was expected, and 
we have had to collect them from various small pro- 
prietors. We should not be able to obtain them from 
the Post, for which we are prepared with all the powers 
of a firman from Constantinople, for four days, several 
Governors being now detained awaiting the return of 
horses from other expeditions. The greatest inconve- 
nience is now felt from the want of horses in Smyrna, 
where the supply is very limited, although a few years 
ago the town aboundéd with them; but the establish- 
ment of steam-vessels has superseded the more than 
daily lines of Tartars hence to Constantinople. Scarcely 
any horses are now kept for the service of the post, the 
ordinary demand being very trifling. 
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Another great pecuniary inconvenience has arisen 
since I was last here, but it will probably be temporary. 
Smyrna is now the market for the combined fleets of 
several nations, stationed in her gulph; at Vourlah are 
five English ships of war, and one here: the French 
have six, and the Austrian three, lying in front of the 
town of Smyrna; these bring an additional population 
of many thousand consumers. Meat, poultry, eggs, 
game, butter, and indeed all provisions, are four and 
five times the price they were two years ago. The 
charges at the inns are more than doubled, as well as 
the hire of horses for riding about the neighbourhood, 
in consequence of the demand occasioned by the officers 
of the navy. The appearance, and I fear the morals, of 
the ‘‘ Frank town”—the designation of the quarter near 
the sea, which is occupied by Franks of all nations— 
are also much changed by the immense number of 
‘French sailors, who seem to be allowed to spend their 
days on shore: hundreds are each evening reeling into 
their crowded boats, and many, too much intoxicated to 
walk, are put on board by their less drunken mates. 
This irregularity has caused the total absence of our 
sailors from Smyrna ; for a few weeks ago they resented 
an affront received from some French sailors, and, 
although double their own number, so severely treated 
them, that it was thought better they should not come 
again in contact while such disorder prevailed among 
the sailors of that nation. The Austrian seamen ap- 
pear to be under much better discipline. 
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On Tuesday last, Prince Frederick of Austria gave the 
people of Smyrna a ball at their Casino, which was en- 
larged for the occasion by the erection of temporary 
rooms, formed of sails and flags, upon the terraces of 
the building. Everything was done by the prince most 
handsomely and liberally, but the Smyrnese want of 
taste and style was very apparent. The great redeeming 
feature was the elegance and splendour of the costumes 
of the ladies, who generally appeared in the Greek 
dress, which does not seem overloaded by the costly 
addition of jewels and embroidery ; the wearers are also 
particularly good-looking. Among the Frank popu- 
lation, a study of dress is on all occasions a marked 
characteristic of the females of Smyrna. This must 
be observed by every passer through their streets: at 
every window and doorway is seen, at all hours of the 
day, a fully-dressed head, ornamented with flowers or 
jewels. 

Determined not to delay the commencement of our 
expedition another day, I made arrangements for the 
men and eight horses to join us in the morning at 
Boojah, a village composed of houses of the Frank 
merchants; to which we walked, passing the Caravan 
Bridge at four o’clock, on Thursday the 27th of Fe- 
bruary. Instead of turning to the south-east or to the 
right hand, soon after crossing the bridge, we con- 
tinued on the road which led eastward, lengthening our 
walk by passing through Cooklajah and over the moun- 
tain to Boojah, and enjoying the splendour of the view 
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of Smyrna and its lovely bay, carried into the moun- 
tains by the most luxuriant valleys. It was seven 
o’clock, and quite dark, before we arrived at the small 
inn recently opened by our landlord of the Navy Hotel 
at Smyrna. 


Friday, February 28th.—Our horses arrived at eight 
o’clock, and we started, returning nearly half the way 
to Smyrna, to join the route leading up the valley to- 
ward the south-east, the same road as that to Ephesus. 
On our right lay the pretty village of Sideecooe, on our 
left that of Boojah: for many miles the country is scan- 
tily cultivated with mulberry-trees, but much of the land 
is capable of far greater produce; the alluvial soil of 
the valley is deep, and of a nature to grow excellent 
corn. The spring had scarcely as yet unfolded a single 
leaf; only a few anemones of various colours sparkled 
among the bushes, and one or two creeping plants* were 
blossoming on the winterly stems of the wild pear-tree. 

By half-past twelve o’clock we had ridden six post 
hours, or about twenty-three miles, and arrived at Tri- 
andeer, a few huts on the bank of a river, which we 
had previously crossed about six miles from this place. 
We here learned that our baggage, which had kept the 
direct road from Smyrna, and which we fancied was 
before us, had not yet passed. We therefore waited 
an hour at the café, which, with an adjoining hut, 
frequently serves as a halting-place on the first day’s 


Clematis cirrhosa (Evergreen Virgin's Bower). 
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journey towards Idin. Biendeer, the place of our de- 
stination for the evening, was still distant seven hours. 
About five miles on the way, the track lay through 
several Turkish burial-grounds, each containing remains 
of ancient sculptured marbles—columns, cornices, and 
squared stones; upon one was the following inscription: 


MANTONIVZG 

NICEPHORVZ 

MAPKOZANTONIOZ 
NIKH®OPOZ * 


which could not have been moved far from its original 
site. Its first intention may have been to commemo- 
rate the course of a great conqueror; at present it 
marks the grave of some unknown Yourook, or herds- 
man, whose race occupy the black goats-hair tents scat- 
tered over the widely extended plains. The country 
for several hours before us was perfectly level, forming 
as it were an immense lake, bounded on the south by 
the long range of Mount Messogis, whose promontory 
(the ancient Trogilium), with its detached island of Sa- 
mos, is concealed by the ranges of intervening hills 
rising behind the ancient Colophon and Teos in the 
west. To the east the range of Mount Tmolus rises, 
with its barren crags capped with snow. Perhaps no 
valley in the world would produce more than this if 
well cultivated. The quantity of olives grown on the 
sloping base of the mountains is very great, but the 


‘Marcus Antonius Nicephoros.” 
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rich plains are abandoned to the scattered sheep or 
goats, and in the more swampy parts the buffalo is seen 
wallowing in the marshes. 

Before eight o’clock, after a ride of nearly fifty miles 
upon the same horses, we arrived at Biendeer, a town 
which seems only occupied in crushing the produce of 
the surrounding forest of olive-trees. The oil from 
this district ranks high in the Smyrna market ; and this, 
as well as other articles of merchandize sold there, has 
within the last three years risen to four times the price 
formerly paid. 

February 29th.—The situation of Biendeer, a large 
Turkish village with four minaretted mosques, is very 
beautiful, commanding a view of the wonderfully fine 
valley in which we travelled yesterday, and across 
which our road continues today, to the large town of 
Thera, about eleven miles distant, which is distinctly 
visible to the 8.8S.E. on the steep side of the Messogis 
mountain. 

Saturday Evening.—I have just returned to my room 
in the picturesque Greek khan at Thera. What a 
country we have passed through today !—teeming with 
produce, and promising a still greater abundance to 
more active cultivation. For three or four miles before 
we crossed the river Caystrus, the plains were covered 
with the stems of last year’s cotton plants, and the rich 
soil is again yielding to agricultural implements* of 
the same form as those which tilled it more than two 


* See Journal of 1838, pp. 70 and 333. 
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thousand years ago! while the seeds of another crop 
are scattered over it. Crossing the very considerable 
river by a newly built bridge, the land gradually rises, 
and is well cultivated with corn; and ascending still 
further up a slight range of rocky mounds, we found 
them covered with vines and in high cultivation. 
These continued, as we travelled over this undulating 
ground, until we arrived in front of the long and beau- 
tifully situated town of Thera, the minarets of whose 
mosques (of which we counted twenty-eight) are scat- 
tered over a range of nearly two miles. 

This town, which occupies the site of the ancient 
Caystrus, is built on so steep an acclivity, that almost 
every house is visible, peering above its neighbour’s 
roof; the cypress and plane, of splendid growth, enrich 
the whole extent of the place. In the streets, as is 
often the case in Turkish towns, are rapid streams of 
water, up which we rode, and crossed several well-stored 
bazaars. The most striking articles exposed for sale 
were the largest grapes I ever saw; these are grown in 
the neighbourhood in great quantities, for the making 
of raisins, which, from being sent to the port of Smyrna, 
acquire the name well known in our shops of Smyrna 
raisins : each grape is as large as a nutmeg, and on send- 
ing a man with a piastre and a half (not quite 33d.), to 
purchase some for us, he returned with two okes and 
a half—about seven pounds weight. Each bunch is 
plaited with a cord of rushes, and in the manufacture 
of raisins these strings of fruit are dipped into boiling 
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water several times, and then hung up in cool cellars 
for three months ; when taken down they are fit for the 
market. 

Our whole route from Smyrna has been crossing or 
following valleys ; no hill, excepting a slight rise out of 
the town of Smyrna, has interrupted our course. In 
this tract the geologist finds little to interest him; the 
soil is alluvial, and generally mixed with stones, the 
debris of the neighbouring mountains, which vary from 
the simple marble limestone to the tortuous slaty stone, 
shivered by volcanic heat, and glittering with schisty 
micaceous particles. The castle hill, near Smyrna, is an 
igneous rock of spurious granite; several tracks of bare 
rock on the valley are composed of massed pebbles or 
pudding-stone, probably of recent formation. The soil 
is generally light, but near the immediate valley of the 
Caystrus it is a simple sand, of considerable depth, with 
scarcely a pebble. ‘Thera stands on a range of moun- 
tain limestone, much baked and distorted by volcanic 
powers, and frequently veined with a crystallized white 
marble or quartz-like substance, often tinged with ferru- 
ginous colouring. I have added several plants to my 
collection, but none strike me as peculiar to this di- 
strict. I see the black Iris in the turbans and hands of 
the peasants, but have not yet gathered it myself; the 
Christ’s-thorn and a kind of broom, form the bushy 
tufts of the country. 

On Sunday, the Ist of March, we started at nine 
o’clock for Idin ; our cavalcade consisted of two Zoo- 
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rigees, men who have the charge of the horses and 
the three loads of baggage. I followed, with my 
friends Mr. Hesketh and Mr. Scharf, attended by 
Pagniotti Mania, as servant and dragoman*; and in 
the rear was a Kezann, or officer of the police, well 
mounted and superbly armed. This addition to our 
train was insisted upon by the Governor as a guard of 
honour: I wished to decline it as unnecessary, but he 
said that the roads were in a dangerous state, (meaning 
from the late rains, I believe,) and that we had better 
have assistance in case of need. Thus, with ten 
horses, we commenced our route up the narrow streets, 
which are so steep that many literally rise in steps. 
On arriving a little above the town we paused, as 
such trains are often obliged to do, to re-arrange the 
baggage. 

From this point we had a fine view of this curi- 
ously situated and extensive city ; its position is highly 
picturesque, and resembles the other ancient sites 
now occupied by the modern towns of Manser and 
Kootdya; they all face the north. Although this is 
doubtless the site of Caystrus, scarcely a trace of the 
ancient city 1s to be found ; a few columns and capitals 
of white marble, built into the walls, are all that remain 
to tell of the former important city. An ascent through 


* Pagniotti Mania was an honest and industrious servant, and well 
acquainted with the habits and requirements of the English, having 
been several years cook on board the Tribune ship of war, as well as 
in English families. 
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woods of olive-trees showed another abundant source of 
wealth to this people, so highly favoured by nature. 
Our route lay directly to the south, and we breasted 
the steep ascent most boldly. I have never, excepting 
on this same range, in the pass from the ancient Priene 
over the Trogilium promontory, ascended so steep a 
track ; in many instances we were obliged to tack at 
every twenty yards, doubling our own course ; afford- 
ing those in the rear a collective view of our diversi- 
fied cavalcade, all in slow motion, and shifting as the 
objects in a kaleidescope. One of our party, dis- 
mounting to collect some plants, had left his horse to 
keep its place in the train; but cutting across an 
angle in the road, it thrust itself between the baggage- 
horses, which were connected by cords: this checked 
them, and as the narrow grip worn in the rock was 
scarcely wide enough for their feet to pass each other, 
they all stumbled, and fell in confusion. My expe- 
rience told me that our progress was stayed for fully 
an hour. Our Turk Kezann was also aware of this, for 
he immediately dismounted, and, sitting on the rock, 
prepared his pipe for an hour’s repose and meditation 
on the interruption. The poor animals were unloaded, 
and with difficulty lifted up; a few cuts, and slight ex- 
haustion from struggling, were dll the ill effects beside 
the delay. During our detention we were passed by a 
Turkish family travelling towards Idin: the female of 
the party afforded the annexed subject for the pencil. 
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Two hours of uninterrupted ascent brought us to the 
summit of this splendid range of mountains. Turning 
to the north-west, to review our route, we saw the hills 
of Smyrna over the uninterrupted level of the valleys 
we had crossed. On our right lay the fine range of 
Mount Tmolus, partially concealing Mount Sipylus at 
its western extremity, and between these ranges lay 
Sardis and Philadelphia. On our left rose the high 
mountains at the back of Colophon and Teos, and still 
nearer were the hills concealing the ancient and re- 
nowned city of Ephesus. Immediately below lay the 
productive valley down which winds the river Caystrus, 
circling the hills and finding its way to the sea in front 
of Ephesus. Icicles were around us, and snow covered 
the higher peaks on either side of our pass. The 
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mountain is composed entirely of a slaty schist, veined 
with a quartz-like substance, at times almost of an agaty 
semi-transparent stone, the whole much contorted and 
shivered with volcanic heat. 

Two hours of rapid descent brought us within sight of 
a point that highly interested me. We were travelling 
along ridges of mountains so perfectly hog-backed, that 
a stone dropped from either hand would have rolled 
into different valleys; from these abrupt elevations 
the whole nature of the country was visible. On the 
soil which clothed the hills upon which we stood, and 
which we had traversed, not a green leaf was seen, 
unless olives may be called green; the chestnut and 
dwarf-oak trees were brown with the dead leaves of last 
year ; all others were grey with the naked branches of 
winter. About two miles before us appeared a distinct 
line marked with a slight valley, cut by the increasing 
stream from the mountains, beyond which all was 
green ; and the red, broken and rotten-looking cliffs, 
seen through the woods of fir-trees, at once reminded 
me of the peculiarity I had noticed in the hills lining 
and flanking the mountains on the northern side of the 
valley of the Meander. I now discovered that this 
mass of deposited gravel and sand formed a belt of at 
least ten miles in width. As we approached, we saw 
that it had the other peculiarities of being cavernous, 
and varying in its colours and component parts. 

Continuing our passage of the mountain towards the 
south, we arrived at a comparatively level road, which 
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we followed eastward to the town of Idin. The whole 
distance from Thera can only be reckoned by time, 
and the journey took us eight hours, two hours of 
ascent and six hours of descent, and this necessarily at 
a very slow pace. The geologicat peculiarities did not 
engage my attention sufficiently to prevent my admi- 
ration of the splendid scenery, which we should have 
enjoyed more had daylight continued longer ; but even- 
ing closed upon us before we arrived at Idin at seven 
o’clock. 1 today recognised the clear and sonorous 
chirp of the Bee-eater hovering over the fir-trees, and 
the sweet song of the Bunting* ; several of the small 
white vultures were also soaring high above our heads. 

March 2nd.—Idin is at present like a large builder’s 
yard ; almost the whole of the bazaars are rebuilding, 
and scarcely a street is passable. I have spoken in 
my former Journal of the town; it has lost much of its 
beauty by the difference of season, as the numerous 
trees in the streets are now without their leaves. I 
have seen more of its antiquities, which chiefly consist 
of the various marbles and coins found daily upon the 
hill overhanging the present town, and upon which 
stood the ancient Tralles ; the most conspicuous build- 
ing that now remains is the ruin of the Palestra or 
Gymnasium. I have’ before noticed this as having 
materials of much older buildings worked up in its 
formation, several of which have inscriptions in the 


* Kmberiza melanocephala (Blackheaded Bunting), 
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Greek language. This morning, with the aid of a tele- 
scope and with considerable difficulty, I copied the fol- 
lowing, which is high up in the building. I fear it is 
too imperfect to be of service. 


\ GM le. 

MHEENMAYAGAAPEEFON 
BOY AAPKHENNTAAFOPANOMH 
EANTAEIPBNVCNEANCACT 
TH HEANCAIKANPOTIGGZ 

ALAFONUGGGMMNIANTA 
HENOM—NCIIFLNEOAIQHMGG 
NION ZTALIKPATIABOYAH 
PANTICEETINMMEFEITIOYOYIFYIN 


NPONOHEMENOYTFEANACTACE 
OLTOYANAPIANTOCMAYPFOFrHPI 
XOYTOYYIOYAYTOYBOYAHCAH 
MOYIrEPOYCIACFPAMMATEOFr * 


At Smyrna I had heard much of the statues disco- 
vered and preserved by ‘Vahir Pasha, and of persons 


* The four last lines jnform us, that M. Aurel. Gogerichus [Sote- 
ricus ?], a Secretary to the Council, the People and the Gerusia, super- 
intended the erection of a statue in honour of his father, whose name, 
according to the second line, seems to be M. Aurel. Arestus. The 
first part of the inscription mentions the honorary decree of the Coun- 
cil and the People, and then follow doubtless some of the titles, which 
appear in two other Trallian inscriptions published by Colonel Leake 
(Diary, pp. 339.340). We can distinguish those of Bularches (Presi- 
dent of the Council ?), Agoranomos (Superintendeat of Markets, like 


the Aedilis of the Romans), Eirenarches and Strategos (Prator or 
President). | 
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who had travelled thence to see them: how strange it 
seems that such specimens as the following should alone 
be prized, when the country is rich in the works of the 
ancient Greeks! Upon two marble blocks, apparently 
pedestals, which are now built into the wall on either 
side of the entrance to the Pasha’s house, are bas- 
reliefs of a low age, probably Byzantine, or perhaps as 
late as the Crusades: they each have a superscription. 


ONYKIEICAIIOMAKICEI- 
lOMYAABENOYAEICMOIPA 
lEnNENPOTOTAPOYTQCE 
AAAMAICINEMENNEKYN 
N@OATAPHNAI 
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On the other side of the door is a somewhat similar 
pedestal, with this inscription : 


OIFANNEIKHCACAAENIZG 
AEMOIPAKPATAIHHIAre 
NKAINYNTYNBYCINPOKEIMAIECXTE 
BIOTOYXEIPCIN®ONIAICAMAPANTO * 


These were found only a few months ago, as well as 
several broken statues, which are preserved with great 
care by the Pasha, who is anxious to acquire the Euro- 
pean taste for such things ; at present a well sculptured 
eagle, which has lost its own head, is supplied with that 
of a female figure. Beneath the eagle is the following 
inscription : 

AIOFENHZOPOIZ 
OZOENAIIEYXA 
IZ<TQNTOYTOYE 


AYAETOYZANE 
OHKE + 


The whole of the antiquities found here are of a base 
Roman age: the coins are very numerous, but among 


* The little we can make out in these two inscriptions, which seem 
in some way to correspond with each other, shows that they were 
consecrated to the honour of warriors, or a warrior ‘‘ conquered by 
fate,” and perhaps buried near the spot. - Judging from the last lines, 
they were written in hexameters; in the second inscription we may 
trace several verses, not altogether unintelligible, but are unable to 
connect them. 

t Translation.—'‘ Diogenes Orthios has gratefully consecrated these 
two eagles to the god Jupiter.” 


c 2 
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hundreds brought to me I have not seen one of the 
ancient Greek: they are generally of the Byzantine 
empire, and have monograms and effigies of saints 
upon them. 

- I fear I have been rude to the Pasha, but his too great 
attention almost merits the same charge. My object for 
travelling is to see the people and the country, its na- 
tural history, and its remains of ancient art, and not to 
waste time and money in visiting the higher classes, 
whose attempts to act the European rather disgust 
than amuse. I was told by my Smyrnese friends that I 
must take a letter of introduction to Tahir Pasha, as he 
was one of the most powerful and enlightened men in the 
country—an excellent fellow, who speaks Italian, drinks 
champagne, smokes cigars, dances, and wears white-kid 
gloves! I explained, that to pay a visit to him would 
not accord with my plans, for, as a traveller, my time 
was limited and my wardrobe scanty, and I received the 
letter without any intention of using it ; notwithstand- 
ing this, I found that my arrival had been anticipated 
by the Pasha, and on my applying for horses to leave 
the town, he sent word that he had been expecting me 
some days, and that 1 must come and stay with him. 
I returned an answer, regretting that my haste in pass- 
ing through the town would prevent my doing myself 
that honour, and sent many civil acknowledgments for 
his kindness ; he again sent to beg me to come to him, 
but I was from home. The servant asked for horses, 
but the Pasha told him that no answer would be given 
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until the next day, evidently wishing to detain me ; ob- 
serving at the same time, that English lords and great 
princes had visited him, and that I ought to come to 
stay at his palace ; but I much preferred our humble but 
independent khan. During his absence from the palace, 
I went up and saw his few relics in the garden, and left 
my thanks and apologies for not calling upon his Ex- 
cellency, adding as my excuse that I had no costume fit 
to wear in his presence. About eighty piastres were 
vreedily swallowed by the begging servants on this occa- 
sion. After detaining us for want of an order for horses 
until two o’clock the following day, we at last made an 
escape without a visit of form. 

March 3rd.—The day being so far spent, we have 
only journeyed twelve miles, to the small village of 
Keosk, where I copied from a pedestal in the burial- 
ground the following inscription : 


NEPOGANGAGMAION 
ZEBAZTONITEPMANIKON 
IAYTOKPATOPA 4 OEON 

MMUQN KAQIEPQEZE 


MlATO 
OZOVNAAZIAOKANOYANIGNIOY 


ENIMEAHOENTOZZG 
TIBEPIOYKAAYAIOYNEPONOZOY= 
CKYPEIN ZIEBOKAEOYOOIAOPMEAZLOE 
AFNOY YIOYNOAEOS >—-< * 


* We can decipher only the three first and the four last lines with cer- 


tainty. In the fourth there was probably the name of the corporation 
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On the evening of the 4th we proceeded eight miles, 
to Sultan Hiss, which lies about a mile on the left of 
the road: leaving the horses at the village, we walked 
about two miles further up the hill, to examine the 
ruins of an ancient city, supposed to be Nysa, a mile 
above which lies the modern village of Esky Hissd. 
The ruins are interesting ; they show distinctly the form 
of a theatre, facing the south; and many of the seats, 
with overhanging mouldings, still remain. The theatre, 
as well as the general situation of the city, is a stri- 
king instance of the selection by the ancient Greeks 
of a site for their theatres commanding extensive and 
beautiful views. 

The prospect was here exquisite: in front, on either 
hand, stood the ornamental buildings of the city, form- 
ing a vista which embraced a view of richly-wooded 
hills, divided by rapid streams, hastening to a valley un- 
rivalled in luxuriant vegetation. Through this runs the 
‘‘ winding Meander,”’ visible for upwards of fifty miles, 
and making as many curves in its meandering course. 


who “consecrated [the statue of] Nero Claudius Augustus Germanicus, 
the Emperor and God.” ‘This is the emperor known to us by the name 
of Nero, who, like many others, was in his lifetime styled God by Gre- 
cian flattery. In the last lines are the names of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, being however not those of the emperor, but of the person who 
‘“‘superintended the erection—Hierocles, the son of Philormas [or 
Philoromaeus], belonging to the Roman tribus Quirina, and an hon- 
ourable son of the city,’ i. e. presented, as it were by adoption, with 
its freedom. 
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The whole of the scene is bounded by the mountains 
of Caria, many at this time capped with snow. A 
stream originally ran through an arched passage under 
the theatre, and another building, probably a stadium, 
in front; but much of this subterranean course had 
fallen in, rendering the broken arch and walls on either 
side an accumulated mass of ruins. I found but one 
inscription, and that was in the village below, of which 
the following is a copy: 


AIAMONIOYAIONIIPC 
EYBOYAIANONYIATI 
KAICYNKAHTIKANCYN 
AIAIA@AABIAEFNAT 
KANETWAEINA 
HASIOAOPWTATH 
TONEAYTHECYNBIC * 


From Sultan Hissd, called by the Greeks Heliopolis, 
we rode for twelve miles to Naslee, the whole country 
from Idin being a continued succession of orchards 
and fields of corn. The soil is light, and the roads are 
perfectly flat: for many miles they serve as the courses 
for the water drawn off from the mountain-streams for 
the purposes of irrigation. Scarcely a quarter of a mile 
in the whole distance is without some wrought stone 


* Translation.—‘‘ Aelia Flavia Egnatia Capitolina, the most illus- 
trious [erects this to the memory of] Aelius Julius ...... Eubulia- 


nus (?] of a consular and senatorial family, her husband.” 
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of a former age; hundreds of capitals and bases of 
columns have been converted into well-copings and 
troughs. Some few appeared of fine workmanship, 
but the greater number are of a low Roman age. 

March 6th.—We were detained the whole of yesterday 
hourly waiting for horses ; for the establishment of the 
Post had been drained for the use of some soldiers on 
their way to Constantinople. It is to be regretted that 
these naturally peaceable people should not attend 
more to the cultivation of their country, instead of 
so industriously learning of the Europeans their vices 
and arts of war. I have already seen three Turks in- 
toxicated, and, with their bottle in hand, still asking 
for arrack. 

I observed several young soldiers idling about the 
village: their costume is worn in a most unbecoming 
manner; they are dressed in children’s short-waisted 
jackets, of various colours, but mostly grey; they have 
no stocks or shirts, and the white lining of their red 
fezes is pulled over their ears ; the trousers, which are 
the peculiar pride of the modernized Turk, are of white, 
but often so wide in the waist that they drag, and hang 
loosely round the loins; the boots, which are yellow, 
generally dirty, and trodden down at heel, are intended 
to be worn as our Wellington boots; but the Turks 
always push the loose bottoms of their trousers into 
them, and walk in their customary slipshod way: the 
legs also have too long been accustomed to bend out- 
ward at the knee, in the sitting posture of the Turk, to 
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straighten themselves at the word of command. The 
pay to these training-soldiers, who are ever at com- 
mand, and devote one day in each week to drill, is 
twenty-five piastres (4s. 8d.) a month, and a ration of 
half an oke of bread (nearly a pound and a half), worth 
half a piastre (14d.), a day: additional clothes are given 
when the recruit joins the army at Constantinople. 

There has been a great market or fair here, and the 
busy scene was highly amusing ; but from the excessive 
dirt of the streets, increased by the heavy rains, which 
wetted us through before our arrival last evening, we 
could not half enjoy the bustle. While standing amidst 
the crowd, I copied an inscription from a sarcophagus, 
ornamented with wreaths and Apollo-like heads, but of 
a low style of sculpture. 


KIZSAEIAIATAYTI<>CONIPPAGHEANNPPAPOKATEOZ 
N<>NIZTAAIXBIAEINZ TOANYYOYKAAALCSEANAPOY 
TOIZNOZNANI <> MOY <> IB * 


In the afternoon we rambled in search of a clean 
walk, down the lanes to a village of the same name 


* Translation.—‘‘ A copy of this inscription has been deposited in 
the archives, under the Stephanephorus, Claudius Alexander, on the 
twelfth day of the month Panemus.”’ 

These are the last lines of the usual sarcophagus inscription; those 
preceding contained the names of the persons buried, and were proba- 
bly cut upon the lid, which has been removed. The month of Pane- 
mus was both in the Macedonian and Ephesian almanacks, and in the 
Jatter began on the 24th of May. 
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as this, in which the Aga resides. Naslee bears an 
additional name, indicating its being the mercantile 
town. The sun shone brightly, and its warmth made 
the banks by the way-side interesting to the natura- 
list. The early spring flowers were just bursting, and 
I added the crocus, hyacinth, heart’s-ease and many 
others to my collection*. Among the fresh green weeds 
basked a small chameleon; we watched it, and handled 
it In its green retreat. The peculiarities of this little 
creature were novel to some of our party. I there- 
fore took it into my hand, to show them the revolving 
motion of the eye; its colour was then a bright yel- 
low green; gradually it burst out in blotches of grey, 
giving a dull appearance to the whole body. I then 
placed it on the dark-coloured earth, and in a few 
seconds its colour was entirely grey, the remaining vel- 
jow spots becoming gradually indistinct. On the grass 
it soon recovered its primitive hue, and we left it crawl- 
ing clumsily among the weeds on the sunny bank. A 
few steps further, one of the beautiful green lizards lay 
basking, but its quick eye saw us, and with the nervous 
rapidity so peculiar to it, it sheltered itself among the 
dead reeds. J was surprised to see a frog also en- 
joying the sun, avoiding the water, and sitting on the 
sandy bank: its colour is of the lightest and bright- 
est green, and it is of a kind I have never seen in 


* A list of the plants which I collected during my tour will be 
given in the Appendix. : 
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Europe. The cimex,; and many others of the insect 
tribe, are adding their happiness to the joys of the 
season. The birds were not numerous; several varie- 
ties of hawks were sailing about or hovering over their 
prey ; and the favoured storks were flying with sticks 
to add to their last year’s nests, which had remained 
undisturbed on the chimneys, mosques, or baths of 
their protector the Turk. 

From a broken column I also copied the following 
inscription : 


AYTOKPAZGTOPA 

OYECNAIZG IANO 
OAHNOPFTC!IZG 

UUKA AEP * 


Yehnejah, March 6th.—It was 11 o’clock this morn- 
ing before we could get horses, which has caused us to 
halt here after a ride of six hours. The direct distance 
is not more than eighteen or twenty miles, but we have 
gone out of our way to visit the ruins of what jis 
thought to be the ancient Antiocheia; its situation upon 
an isolated rock, rising in the centre of the mouth of 
the valley of the Mosynus, and commanding a view of 
‘that of the Meander, is worthy of the ancient Greeks ; 
but the ruins now covering and undermining its sum- 
mit are not equal to any works attributed to the worst 


* «The Emperor Vespasianus. The People......has consecrated 
it,” —z. e. his statue, which may have been on the column. 
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age of the Romans; with the exception of the nume- 
rous arches under the ground, the whole is built of 
loose stones, as picked up from “the mountain. I 
should say that the city, if it has been one, bears the 
appearance of having been a camp hastily fortified by 
a powerful people ; cement is used in some places, but 
the walls are mostly packed together with loose stones 
of a small size, all unwrought. I saw but eight or 
ten squared stones in the whole place; one fragment 
of a fluted column of white marble stood a solitary 
work of art. The ancient river Mosynus is spread 
over a wide expanse towards the west, which we forded, 
fearing the muddy swamps more than the depth of the 
water, which scarcely reached to the knees of our 
horses. 

On leaving Naslee, we travelled up the valley for two 
hours, nearly to the town of Goojak ; then turning off 
the road, towards the south, we soon found a few huts, 
forming the village of Andaluh, near the wooden bridge 
crossing the Mzander; about a mile further, on the 
southern banks, stands the village of Birlehbay. Travel- 
ling for two hours to the eastward, and turning up the 
valley of the Mosynus to the south, we passed a pretty 
little woody village called Arrachiflee ; from this place 
the country is rendered unfit for cultivation by the 
stones and masses of rock rolled down from the schisty 
slaty mountains forming the western boundary of the 
valley of the Mosynus. The road from Yehnejah to 
Karasoo passes for about twelve miles over an unpro- 
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ductive but highly picturesque country. The Spring is 
not stirring, and the wind from the east is rendered 
still more cold by passing over the snows of Mount 
Cadmus. -_ | 

The hills which vary the road up this valley are of 
a curious composition; on the surface the stones are 
so numerous that the plough is not used; the beautiful 
stone-pine and tufts of underwood are almost the only 
produce, and beneath the surface the hills are formed 
of broken and generally washed or rolled stones, held 
slightly together by a white limy-looking substance, 
which appears slacked and crumbling in pieces ; this is 
occasionally stratified, and then shows layers of a hard 
flinty kind of opake clay, somewhat resembling the sin- 
gular layers of chalcedony that I have seen in Phrygia. 
These hills, from the nature of their composition, are 
gradually washed away by the mountain-streams, and 
deep ravines intersect the valley in all directions. 
These ravines afford a beautiful variety of luxuriant 
vegetation; the oleander, pomegranate, vine and plane, 
are in the summer contrasted with the dark green pines 
on the cliffs above. 

March 7th.—Karasoo is a large straggling Turkish 
village, with more than usual activity, from the various 
trades of the potter, the dyer and bleacher, which seem 
to be carried on upon every open space in the town. 
Streams of excellent water, as usual, run through almost 
every street; but here a clear stream with its deep 
ravine divides the town, and forms an important tribu- 
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tary to the Mosynus, which has its course in the valley 
about two miles below the town. The name of Kara- 
s00, meaning ‘ black water,’ is probably given from the 
appearance of the water in the shadowed ravine, con- 
trasted with the red or white muddy colour of the 
water of the Meander or Lycus. Coins and gems of 
a late Greek age, and down almost to the time of the 
Crusades, are offered here abundantly for sale, and are 
all obtained from the neighbourhood of Yeerah, the 
ancient Aphrodisias, about eight miles distant, which 
city was our attraction in visiting this district ; but the 
difficulty of obtaining horses in these small places de- 
tains us here until tomorrow. 

Sunday, March 8th.—In traversing the extended val- 
ley, which at a distance appeared an immense plain, 
wherein are collected the waters of the Mosynus, we 
found it varied with considerable hills and very deeply 
cut dells, formed by the numerous streams. These 
streams have their mills with overshot wheels, and are 
shadowed by the enormous arms of the spreading plane- 
trees: around them is a tract of land generally well 
cultivated, the whole forming a pleasing variety in this 
too neglected district. We arrived at Aphrodisias be- 
fore noon, approaching the city through the district 
of its tombs: sarcophagi marked the road for the last 
mile; and as we entered the gate, so much of interest 
met the eye, that we determined to remain here some 
days. 

The present state of the village is most ruinous ; 
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twenty only out of about a hundred huts are occu- 
pied, all the others being inhabited by owls; the soci- 
able crane seems to have deserted the bundle of sticks 
piled upon the ruined houses, and a few solitary birds 
stand, like monuments of melancholy, on the chimneys 
of their protectors’ huts. I hear that there are still two 
hundred people, including women and children, in the 
village and neighbourhood, but I have seen scarcely 
an individual amongst the masses of ruins forming the 
streets. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The ancient Aphrodisias—Temple of Vcnus——-Pagan Age—Christian 
Age—Present State—Sarcophagi—Natural History—Karasoo—Ar- 
rival of the New Firman or Code of Laws—Consequent Changes— 
Return to the Valley of the Mseander—the River Harpasus—Pass- 
age of the Mountains—Valley of the Marsyas. 


Aphrodisias, March 10th.—We have taken possession of 
a house once attached to that of the Aga, which forms 
a picturesque object from our window ; its owner has 
for some years left it to decay. I must endeavour to 
describe in some degree the interesting objects that 
detain us here. Aphrodisias lies to the east of the head 
of the valley which gives rise to the Mosynus, and 
is beautifully bounded by mountains of considerable 
importance. Cadmus rises majestically on the east, 
while the distant summits of Mount Tmolus towering 
above the range of Messogis, are seen in the north: 
the elevation of the city above the sea is about a 
thousand feet, the air healthy and cool, and the water 
excellent. I see no river or stream, but the old foun- 
tains are supplied from distant sources in the hills. 
Aphrodisias is not in appearance the site of an an- 
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cient Greek city; it lies low, and its principal buildings 
are not, as usual, elevated above the rest of the town. It 
is difficult to descrive the ruins of this city; I never 
saw in one place so many perfect remains, although by 
no means of a good age of the arts. The opinion I 
shall venture to give is founded wholly upon my ob- 
servation of the ruins as they exist, in perfect ignorance 
of any historical accounts. I have copied many of the 
inscriptions, and hope to increase my knowledge by 
their after-examination. 

On this site I see no trace either of the position, 
grandeur of design, or hard style of sculpture, accom- 
panied with the beauty of simplicity, which so pecu- 
liarly mark the cities of the early Greeks. In much of 
the material of the temple, and perhaps in the arrange- 
ment of many of its columns, may be traced a city 
probably of a date two centuries before the Christian 
zra: its stadium on the north side of the city is still 
magnificent, running from east to west, and having 
both ends circular; most of its seats are still remain- 
ing, and in itself this building alone would repay the 
trouble of a visit to this city. On the south side is a 
small hill, artificially formed, probably to contain a thea- 
tre, the ruins of which face the south-east ; a few foun- 
dations would lead us to suppose that temples may have 
ornamented this little acropolis. In the centre of the 
city stood a beautiful Ionic temple; fifteen of its white, 
marble, fluted columns are still standing, and some have 
tablets left uncut where the shaft was fluted, telling by 
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their inscriptions that they were offerings to the temple 
of Venus or Aphrodite, the goddess to whom the city 
was dedicated. 


EYMAXOZAGBHNA 
rFOPOYTOYAGHNALFO 
POYTOYEYMAXOYAI 
OFENHZOl1AOKAIZAP 
KAIAMMIAZAIONY2Z1 
OYOYZIAEAAPAZTOY 
TOYMOAQNOZOAYN 
NIAZTONKIONAGEA 
ASPOAITHKAITQ 
AHMQ * 


These stand, I doubt not, upon their original bases, 
although from their reversed tablets, the irregular join- 
ing of the flutes, and several other points, I judge that 
they have been thrown down and afterwards piled up in 
their present form. 

Many other remains, showing different orders of ar- 
chitecture, in columns and friezes, attest, without doubt, 
the existence of numerous temples, and indicate a beau- 
tiful city built wholly of white marble, large blocks of 
which are found in all parts of the ruins, many measuring 


* Translation.—‘“ Eumachus Diogenes Philocesar, the son of Athe- 
nagoras, the son of Athenagoras, the son of Eumachus ; and Ammias 
Olympias, the [adopted] daughter of Dionysius, but by birth that of 
Adrastus, the son of Molon; [give] this column to the goddess 
Aphrodite and to the People.” 
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nine or ten feet in length. Slabs, probably from the 
cellas of temples, covered with inscriptions, are used as 
material to a very great extent. I copied inscriptions 
from upwards of fifty of these, all of an age perhaps 
one or two centuries before our wera. The sarcophagi, 
which extend half a mile to the west, must also rank 
with this state of the city. A few Greek coins are found 
in the ruins, but they are very scarce. 

My next description carries us to an age probably two 
or three centuries subsequent to the Christian era. The 
whole of the temples and public buildings, excepting only 
the stadium (which, by a wall built across it near the cir- 
cular end, seems to have been converted into an amphi- 
theatre) must have been demolished ; for a city arose 
surrounded by walls two miles in circuit, with gates of 
triple arches to the west, east, and south : these walls are 
composed of the remains of temples, tombs, and theatres, 
removed, although uninjured. The reversed inscrip- 
tions and inverted bas-reliefs bear testimony to the 
change ; and the beautiful cornices of Greek Pagan tem- 
ples are now rudely carved with inscriptions, and placed 
over the gateways, recording the changed religion and 
the age in which they were piled up. Even the Pagan 
name of the city was changed, for in the following in- 
scription it appears to be called Tauropolis. 


PAKWETANTIONTONAAMNMPOTATONHIFEMONHB 

OYAHKAIOAHMOLCMETATWNAAAWNEPFWNKAITO 

TEIXOCANACTHCANTAM ENIEYTYXIATHCAAMMP 
p 2 
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AL TAYPOYNOAITWNMHTPONKAITOYTOTOEPFO 
NTHEINYAHCANAINEWOHENIGAAMNEAIOYTOYEA 


AOFIMEXKNATPOLINAH t% * 


The Cross, with the alpha and omega, and other mo- 


* «<The Senate and the People honoured [probably by erecting a sta- 
tue] the most splendid Flavius Constantius, who, among other works, 
also rebuilt the wall. For the welfare of the splendid metropolis of 
the Taurupolitans, the works also ahout the gate were repaired under 
Flavius Ampelius, the most distinguished lawyer, and father [of the 
corporation, viz. its representative in legal affairs}, in the eighth year 
of the Indiction.”’ 

Given by Boeckh, 2746. 

The date of the latter inscription we cannot fix, although Francke, 
who, as we are informed by Boeckh, has very well explained it, 
thought it was the year a.v. 349-350. The Indictions we know 
to have begun a.p. 313; but there is nothing to show how many of 
them elapsed before the one in the eighth year of which Ampelius 
repaired the gate of Aphrodisias-Tauropolie. The name of Tauro- 
polis, which we see in this and other inscriptions, is also mentioned 
by Stephanus Byzantinus in connection with Aphrodisias, or rather 
with Plarasa, a district which formed part of the town. It is uncer- 
tain which of these names was the original one; certainly, in Pagan 
times, when the town derived a great income and celebrity from the 
festivals in its far-famed temple of Aphrodite, the name of Aphrodisias 
prevailed, which to the Christians was an indecent one; they therefore 
altered it to Taurupolis, a name which afterwards was changed by 
some Christian authors into ZravpovroXts, i. e. the city of the Cross; 
from the space preceding the name, this may have been the case in 
ours. When, after the time of the above inscription, the festivals of 
Venus at Aphrodisias, by the exertions of Asclepiodotus Alexandrinus, 
came again into celebrity (towards the end of the fifth century), the 
name of Aphrodisias re-appears. 
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nograms used by the early Christians, are the emblems 
over the gates. Sarcophagi within the walls tell the 


a6) 


end of many of the wealthy Christian inhabitants ; and 
others are registered upon the bases and columns of 
temples which were afterwards used to support Chris- 
tian churches; the title of archdeacon is sculptured in 
large letters on the fragment of a frieze. In this age 
the temple of Venus must have undergone great change. 
I have said that the columns are still standing, and from 
their proportion, distance and form, I doubt not upon 
their original bases—but how changed! The cella has 
wholly vanished from the interior of the colonnade ; 
and many of the slabs of marble inscribed with the 
affairs of the city, each bordered or grooved as those I 
have seen at Nicza, are now built into the walls sur- 
rounding the Byzantine city. A circular end is con- 
structed of rude stones, closing the east, probably for 
an altar, where formerly the sun rose on the portico of 
the pagan temple. Surrounding the whole of this build- 
ing, are traces of walls of the same rude workmanship, 
in which cement was the main support of the construc- 
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tion ; and in this line there are still standing several 
jambs of door-ways, of mean proportion as compared 
with the old temple; on these appear Christian em- 
blems and inscriptions. The outer colonnade of the 
Temple of Venus must then have served to form a sup- 
port to the larger Christian church: at present all is in 
confused but undecayed ruin. Surrounding this chief 
church are several other columns, in pairs, supporting 
architraves of pretty proportions, but perfectly eclipsed 
by the comparatively gigantic temple of the goddess, 
whose simple fluted shafts of Greek workmanship dis- 
play a beauty not discoverable in the circularly sur- 
rounding flutes and laboured ornaments of its diminu- 
tive Byzantine neighbour. Two large tazze, or fonts, 
ten feet in diameter, and a sitting lion, lie broken among 
the ruins: I know not to which age these belong. 

The walls of the town, in their present decay, show 
better the extent of depredation and size of the former 
city than any other remains; it is equallv a study for 
the lover of art, of history, or of morality. The coins 
found are very numerous, but most of those I saw were 
of the Byzantine age, and many with Roman inscrip- 
tions. I have selected some, upon which is the name 
of this city, Aphrodisias, and others of Plarasa, together 
with coins of the neighbouring cities of Laodiceia, Phi- 
ladelphia and Antiocheia, and a few of the early kings 
of Caria, in silver, which were exceptions to the gene- 
ral late age of the many brought by the industrious 
inhabitants of this remnant of a village. 
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I copied the following inscription, which seems in- 
tended to commemorate a priestess :— 


HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZETE! 
MHEANKAIMETHAAAXY!  _~ 
ANKAAYAIANKAAYAIOYANOA 
AQNIOYAPXIEPEQZOYFATEPA 
TPY®QEANNAYAEINANAPX! 
EPIANAIATETHNTOYNATPO[S] 
KAITQNNPOrFONQNAYTHEEIS 
THNNATPIAAENNASIOIAOTE! 
MEIANKAIAIATFNEAYTHEKO[S] 
MIOTHTAKAAAEIAIENENKO[Y] 
ZANKAITEAEYTHEAZANNMAP 
OENONETI * 


From this sarcophagus, which stood close by the side 
of one less ornamented and without inscriptions, we 





copied the following interesting record, which shows 
how carefully the owners of the tombs endeavoured to 


* «« The Senate and the People honoured, even when she had de- 
parted, Claudia Tryphosa Pauleina, the daughter of Apollonius the 
high-priest, herself a high-priestess, who, for the sake both of the most 
honourable zeal of her father and forefathers towards the common 
weal, as of her own comeliness, was distinguished in praise, and died 


still a maiden.’’ 


*VZHMIVIFAOLULE.. 74 Lid LOLNUBLIZIUIVAN VLULVLOLI OUI 0000 WANZOILWY YY 
SIRO ANA VUSULSS 12 3HOUUINOdL31VW IVY 13.LV.LVYVNVI IVNZIIO7 II" ONIOAALANYZU LT 


AOEAVIEBIOALIUNNOGIWLVHIONIZAOZHAIV33V0..40.LHLI3VOd¢vV3OHZOWONOUHVAAOWULZ3 
NINOSIWOEVHWUdOZHINZIIVNHO31N3O.LV13 WAOWIOWONOdHVAIOJHVUZANOLAVIaIVNHoat 
SIVASDSIENON]VHWUdOZHLNIAVHW3VNOd3L3AOWVNYS.LY.LNOLZVEDVIVANONVLLV 
MAONAOSINNHO3LHIZUZIVG3L3H13VN3AOWNOIANOLNOINOdXAVOLIVHAOWVAIVNAINHLIVWOVAOR 
NMNAVENTOdO HY SN HOUAHAUdUHLHLZU31HL30N3VN3VHW3YNOY3L3IVNHOALUAORHING | 
SOAS INOT SNAIVNAJAOLAVW3NHLVWVid VEVAVO3NOUOZNHZIRULAVNGVAVLIAVY Livy 
ONNSEVARVLZUSIIV8NOdOBV.LWVLIULNON3MIZ9ILOLNOISHHNNNEZV ARIZA WINOLVUNOg 
SHOHARIWVVVINOAXAVOUU.LAVN3HdUX3NANOULVYLIVNLLNOAOINOAXAVOLIZONONWO L¥99 

vai ’o AONZOLNOAVAOLZONUYAV.JAOLZONUMAVJAOLAOLZVAVYNLLZIZYLYVLIO 
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secure their preservation and sole occupancy, and may 
also add to our knowledge of their construction, and 
of the technical names of the various portions. These 
sarcophagi stood upon a stone substructure, too much 
buried for our examination; but in many others we 
saw, and in some were able to enter, a low apartment 
beneath ; this seems to be called here the platas, and 


to be appropriated to the less honoured individuals of 
the family. 

: * Translation of Inscription on the preceding page. 

«The substructure [Platas] is [the property] of Adrastos Polychro- 
nios, the son of Glykon, the son of Glykon, the son of Leon, the son 
of Hekatomnon. The substructure that Polychronia, the daughter 
of Kallikrates gave up to him, on that substructure he built a monu- 
ment, lying upon the substructure, and both the sarcophagus [Soros] 
and the compartments [Jsost@] in it, and the other things in it. In 
that sarcophagus I buried Barilla, my wife; and likewise I wish my- 
self to be put into the sarcophagus, but nobody else. Into the first 
compartment, lying under the sarcophagus, I wish my [second] wife, 
and Polychronios my son to be buried. But in the other compart- 
ment I wish to be put Tatianos and Adrastos, my children ; but nohody 
else to be put either into the sarcophagus or into the compartments. 
But if my heirs, after having put me into the sarcophagus, shall not 
make fast the bolt, let my heir be the goddess Aphrodite. The trus- 
tees of the temple for the time being shall institute proceedings about 
it, who shall be responsible for it. But if, contrary to the directions, 
anybody shall bury another [in the monument], let him be accursed, and 
besides pay into the most holy treasury five thousand denaria, of which 
one-third is to be his, who institutes proceedings'.” 


een: 


' Published by Boeckh, 2824, from the manuscript of Sherard, who 
saw the monument in a more perfect state. 
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Some of the sarcophagi of the Byzantine age are 
richly wrought, and, although many of them are of 
Christian date, they appear to have retained the Pa- 
gan devices: at the end of the one represented appears 
an altar burning in front of a door. 





The remaining inscriptions I have copied at Aphro- 
disias are so numerous, that I shall place them at the 
end of this volume, in an Appendix. 

We had provisions with us, and our only want of 
firewood was supplied by these civil but simple people. 
It was amusing to see their curiosity when we were 
copying inscriptions, by beating wet pulpy paper into 
the hollowed letters in the marble, and allowing it to 
dry in the sun; they showed great delight, and soon 
learned to assist us. I regretted my not understanding 
the words in which they indicated their surprise, but I 
read it in their unaffected and expressive countenances. 
The instruments, and their use in making observations 
of our latitude and longitude, as well as the taking our 
altitude by boiling the thermometer, were of course all 
objects of wonder to them, and I dare say will be long 
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talked of by these simple people*. Three days ap- 
peared but a short time to remain in this interesting 
place, but on Wednesday evening, the 11th of March, 
we were again at Karasoo. On the 12th, we remained 
to arrange for horses for our further travels, and ram- 
bled for a few miles about the valleys and deeply-cut 
ravines of the beautiful neighbourhood. In the vege- 
table world all is still-bound in the chains of winter; 
scarcely a flower is seen but the anemone, and a beauti- 
ful species of fernt, new to me, both of which I have 
added to my collection. The thermometer has not 
risen above 34° for several days, and all the rippling 
streams are frozen at their edges ; but objects of interest 
may be found in a ramble at all seasons, and the valley 
or ravine of the Mosynus is not deficient in them. In 
walking down by the side of the river, I observed 
streams of water issuing from fissures in the white 
cliffs, and no ice around them. On examination I 


* I made a series of observations at Aphrodisias, to determine its 
place on the map. I took a set of double altitudes of the sun about 
the time of noon, and other sets morning and afternoon to learn the 
error in the watch, so that the former might be reduced to the me- 
ridian. Hence we have 37° 36! for the latitude. I also took a set of 
lunar distances for the longitude, but on my return home I found that, 
though there may be a doubt whether this city should not be placed 
even a little more eastward than I have ventured to place it, yet the 
point in doubt is not great enough to be lessened by my lunar distances 
made with a box-sextant. 

t+ Adiantum Capillus Veneris (Maiden-hair Fern). 
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found that they were warm springs, and strongly 
charged with sulphur: several tributary streams to the 
crystal waters of the Mosynus were clouded as with 
milk from these springs, and were long before they 
became mixed with the purer waters of the river. On 
further examining the cliffs, I was surprised and pleased 
to find them similar in many respects to the singular 
geological formation which I noticed as so abundant in 
Phrygia. The great mass was of a rotten limestone, 
which cracked and crumbled as it became exposed to 
the moisture of the atmosphere. This soft bed is in- 
terstratified with a harder substance, containing much 
lime, but of that peculiar clayey or earthy fracture 
which I observed in Phrygia. I could see here no pu- 
mice-stone, but found nodules of pure yellow sulphur 
protruding from the decomposed chalky cliffs ; in other 
parts were beautiful crystals of sulphate of lime or se- 
lenite: these are continually fractured, and their glit- 
tering surfaces attracted my attention. The whole of 
the hills in this valley are of a similar composition, 
but the surface is generally covered for many feet with 
a red gravel, containing clay, which is manufactured 
into the classic forms of antique pottery by the present 
inhabitants. Probably the peculiarity of the waters in 
the neighbourhood may also attract the bleachers and 
dyers, so numerously empleyed in this valley. 

March 13th.—The first of March is with the Turks the 
beginning of the year, and from that date hitherto have 
commenced the contracts or farmings with the Sultan, 
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for the taxes of thé various cities and districts. I have 
ventured to condemn the principle, but my experience 
has shown that either the working of it, or other circum- 
stances, has left a good and happy peasantry; all Turks 
indeed appear to be contented. The Greeks were, I am 
aware, oppressed by the different governors with heavier 
taxes, and were treated as a conquered people ; but, on 
the other hand, they escaped the trouble and annoyance 
of personal service as citizens. 

When we left Karasoo, the newly appointed Aga (or, 
as he is always called in eastern countries, Arrdh) had 
not arrived from Constantinople. Up to this period the 
chief person of the place was generally appointed its 
governor, and if no complaint were lodged against him 
for extortion or general ill-conduct, he, as a matter of 
course, received his engagement from the government, 
—his own conduct thus being kept in check by the 
humblest of the subjects of the Sultan, who is at all 
times accessible. The whole system is this week altered ; 
the tree of liberty is to be planted, and the reform com- 
menced by the late Sultan in Constantinople is to be 
adopted throughout his dominions. This change was 
working its way too tediously by the old system of ap- 
pointing local governors ; the present Sultan therefore, 
from this time, takes the whole of the revenues of his 
kingdom into his own hands, and sends from Constan- 
tinople tutored strangers, with fixed salaries, to collect 
his taxes and to carry out his new system. I doubt 
not that this will effect his intention , the result 1 can- 
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not foresee ; but it is to be feared, that, like the attempt 
to imitate the more superficial part of our European 
customs, it will under the appearance of the good retain 
much of our more tempting vices. He was a bold man 
who first ploughed up the green pasture and made the 
earth fallow, and his faith must have been great when 
he buried his good grain in the ground. 

On the horses arriving to carry our baggage from 
Yeerah, we first heard of the arrival of the new Aga, and 
of his having read publicly the firman or code of regu- 
lations. The changes introduced were the subject of 
conversation among all the groups we saw collected 
on our arrival at Karasoo. New laws are important 
things, for their non-observance creates new crimes. An 
instance of this stood first on the new code. The for- 
mation of an army is a new thing in this country, and 
it has been required that each district should supply a 
certain number of soldiers, to be sent to Constantinople 
or elsewhere. This law, to a peaceable and indigenous 
peasantry, alarmed many families, and the shepherds’ 
sons, as I had witnessed in several instances two years 
ago, were frightened at our approach, fearing that 
we were coming to take them for soldiers. This fear 
has driven many for a time from their houses into the 
mountains, or other villages ; it became therefore requi- 
site (if the formation of an army is requisite, after so 
many centuries without one,) to prevent this by some 
law not found in the Koran—a code of laws which is 
instilled into the very heart of the citizen and follower 
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of the Prophet. Fifty police soldiers or patrol were 
ordered for this valley of the Mosynus, to scour the 
mountains, and a pass-paper or passport is to be taken 
by every person removing from his village. 

The next order which puzzled the Turk was a strict 
injunction that the Greek was to be treated as a 
brother, and that no distinction whatever should legally 
exist in the treatment of the people of the various na- 
tions subject to the Porte. The taxes which have 
hitherto fallen with tenfold weight on the more indus- 
trious Greek, who is generally poor, or at least has no 
visible property in flocks or lands, is now to be levied 
upon property, or so much a head upon all the flocks ; 
on sheep and goats, for instance, one piastre 1s to be 
paid annually for each, and the new system thus at once 
places the taxation almost wholly upon the richer Turk. 

Two boys had quarrelled in our khan ; one injured 
the other, and was taken before the new governor. 
The boy was bastinadoed until he was unable to bear 
more, and was waiting until he was sufficiently recovered 
to receive the remaining number of stripes written in 
the law against his offence. A requisition was sent by 
the leading people of the place, the friends of the boy, 
to beg a mitigation of the sentence ; but the Aga, for the 
first time in Turkey, avowed that he had in himself no 
power—he was merely the passive agent of the law. The 
ostentatious carrying of arms, hitherto the pride and 
ornament of the Turk, is forbidden, and no persons 
are now allowed to possess arms unless licensed to bear 
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them. We are accustomed to this, but it is new in Tur- 
key. The change which most affected ourselves was the 
regulations of the Post: hitherto the Menzilkhanner, or 
postmaster, had a salary, and for this he was bound to 
supply such horses as might be required by the mes- 
sengers of.Government or Post, and those persons who 
were provided with a firman, or teskary, at a stated 
price of one piastre an hour for each horse, the only 
profit to the postmaster being his salary. The new 
regulations put an end almost to this office; it with- 
draws the salary, and allows him to charge two and 
a half piastres an hour to the few private individual 
travellers provided with teskaries, on condition of his 
carrying the Government dispatches free ; in this village 
it was evident that the very small demand by travel- 
lers, even at the former low price, bore no proportion 
to the continual requirements of the Government, and 
at the new price would probably be superseded by the 
hire of horses from individuals on more reasonable 
terms. We were therefore applied to by the late 
Menzilkhanner, who tendered himself and his stud of 
ten horses for our service by the month, we taking 
him wherever we pleased. His first demand was like 
all proceeding from the Turk, honest and moderate, 
the result of consideration; he offered himself, two 
Zooregees and ten horses, he paying all expenses of 
the men and horses on the road ; his own food he pro- 
posed to share with our servant. The charge was 
1400 piastres a month, and we might leave him 
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when and where we chose—a sum less than ten shil- 
lings a day; the bargain was closed, and he placed 
his hand on his breast and head, and touched my 
hand ; his word was thus given, and no further agree- 
ment was requisite. The Governor soon sent down 
to say that he was for a time left without horses, until 
a new contractor could be found, and asked us as a 
favour to defer our departure for one day, that he 
might be enabled to send off some dispatches ; he at 
the same time renewed his invitation to us to take up 
our abode at his Konak, or official residence. 

We took advantage of this day’s rest, and rambled 
about the neighbourhood. I have mentioned that the 
soil of this country consists of rapidly decomposing 
limestone, and as the streams carry down this lime in 
their waters, of course incrustation of vegetable matter 
and of loose pebbles on the banks is the consequence. 
This conglomerate has not been overlooked by the 
people, and superstition was fed by the occurrence. 
They tell us, that before the time of Mahomet, lived 
Haziratallee, and the print of his horses’ feet was made 
upon a rock in the valley ; that in order to pay respect 
to his memory, all passers-by are said to have thrown 
a stone on the pile raised to his honour; and every 
stone was fastened down by some good spirit, and thus 
formed into a mountain. 

March 13th.—This morning we left Karasoo in the 
formidable cavalcade of our newly-arranged party ; in 
front rides our Cavass, a kind of courier, in a most. 

E 
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superb Turkish costume, with the beautiful embossed 
silver pistols and sword of the country stuck into the 
front of his sash; his horse caparisoned to correspond 
with his dress, and trained to the prancing pace of such 
an officer in a Turkish procession. Next came+a Zoo- 
rigee with green turban; then three loads of baggage, 
and another Zoorigee. I followed, with Mr. Hesketh 
and Mr. Scharf, and the rear was filled by Mania. 
I fear the extent of our cavalcade will impede a rapid 
progress, but at present the road lying over the same 
stony district by which we had ascended the valley, 
prevents our exceeding a walking pace. This evening 
we are at Arrachiflee, on the side of the river opposite 
to the ruins of Antiocheia. I find by my thermometer 
that we have descended above five hundred feet from 
Karasoo. | 

March 14th.—We have travelled for eight hours, or 
more than thirty miles, to the westward, along the 
southern side of the valley of the Meander, which is 
far more picturesque than the northern; the moun- 
tains, at whose feet our road lay, being rock, and not 
the crumbling gravelly hills, which, at the distance 
across the valley, now assume a more pleasing appear- 
ance. The country immediately on our right is a per- 
fect level, and is cultivated with corn; the plough is 
seen moving in every direction. On our left the sloping 
green of the lower hills of the mountains are spotted 
with cattle and the black tents of the Yourooks. Many 
small villages are sheltered among them, the principal 
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of which are Birrejeh and Arepas ; the latter is situated 
at the foot of a hill covered with the ruins of a city or 
fortress of unhewn stone, similar to those at Antiocheia; 
these may probably have been the ancient Harpasa. 
Beneath this runs the river Harpasus, winding down 
the valley in a broad, strong, and quiet stream, cutting 
deeply into the sandy soil. <A profusion of ducks and 
wild-fowl find shelter in the reeds and bushes growing 
on the waste track, occasionally inundated by its waters; 
the valley 1s about four miles across. A ferry-boat is 
at the end of the valley, and lands you at the village of 
Dondoorahn on the western side. Here, as at the other 
ferries I have seen in this country, the boat is of a tri- 
angular form, and looks like the head of a boat cut off 
at midships ; the rope which stretches across the river 
is of very considerable length, and is formed of: vine- 
stems, many thirty or forty feet long, spliced together 
at their ends. We are now in the Konak, or house of 
the Aga, in the little village of Yennibazaar, which is 
erroneously laid down in all the maps, as are also many 
of the rivers in this district. I have been shown some 
sheep here, which appear of the same breed as all others 
of this country; having the broad tail, and known to us 
as the Cape sheep; but these flocks I am told are pe- 
culiar in having lambs twice during the year, and fre- 
quently two lambs at a time. This profitable quality of 
course increases the price of the sheep. 

March 15th.—We are at a little village consisting of 
but a few well-built stone houses in a plain; it is called 
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Zhumarlee-cooe. In the yard of the Konak is a pedestal 
with this inscription : 


ANOAAQNOZ 
EIAEYOEPIOYZEZALTOY * 


1 also observed many fragments of ancient art, evidently 
from some old site not far distant. We are told that 
they are brought from Arab Hissd, a village eight miles 
south of this place, the object which has caused me 
to seek this route. From Yennibazaar we have had a 
beautiful ride of six hours, travelling for the first eight 
miles down the valley of the Meander, towards the 
west, passing continually little villages on the sides of 
the hills: these have all names signifying some rustic 
fare they afford. I put down these in the order we 
passed them, but they none of them deserved a remark 
for preference, although they may serve as guides for 
future travellers. The situation of each was fine and 
healthy, overlooking the broad and rich valley to the 
north : Alkhan Kuilee Khan, (or ‘ ass’s stable’) ; Chal- 
gar, Yodurennee, Allahnee, Dalamon, Tepecooe, Youg- 
hoortcooe, and on the right Yostootsh. We here turned 
to the south through the mountains by an ascending 
valley, with its little rill called Hassa-bohas. The 
scenery was beautiful; winding up rocks well clothed 
with underwood, while beneath the branches the spring 


* «(The statue ?}] of Apollo, the Liberator, the August.” These 
epithets, applied to Apollo, are unusual. 


VALLEY OF THE MARSYAS. b3 


flowers were bursting into bloom. The soil was of 
sand, and its red and yellow hues added to the rich 
effect of the vegetation. In an hour and a half we 
reached the summit of this range of hills, and looked 
down upon a valley, with a large river running from the 
north-east through a fine rich-looking mountain country. 
Descending to its banks, we had to cross and recross its 
broad but shallow bed a dozen times. I never saw a 
better-looking stream for fish, and in its crystal waters 
I saw shoals of the finny tribe enjoying life. They ap- 
peared like our trout of about three-quarters of a pound 
weight. The river took a westward course, and through 
a narrow ravine led us to this large valley, watered by 
the river Cheena, the ancient Marsyas, to which, still 
further to the west, it became a tributary. 


CHAPTER III. 


Arab Hissd, ancient Alabanda—RKuins—Demmeerge-derasy, ancient 
Alinda—Tombs—Ruins— Passage of the Mountains— Unknown 
Ruins —Mylasa—Temple of Labranda [?]—Ancient Remains— 


Mausoleum. 


March 16th, Capeedas.—Aras Hissd had not a shelter 
for us, consisting of but a few huts amidst the ruins of 
the ancient city, whose temple walls now serve as folds 
for calves, which are bred abundantly in this neigh- 
bourhood. ‘This village, which is of the lowest grade to 
deserve the title, is a mile to the south of Arab Hissd. 
Depositing our baggage, we lost no time in returning to 
examine the ruins of the ancient city, whose name has 
not yet been satisfactorily fixed: it is supposed by many 
to be the ruins of Alabanda. Climbing up the back of 
a steep hill which overlooked the city, and whose top 
was covered with old walls, we had a commanding view 
of the whole country, the position of which differs much 
from that laid down in the maps. The large river, 
which, escorted by guides, we had with great difficulty 
crossed four miles to the south of Zhumarleecooe, soon 
afterwards divided into two branches ; one coming from 
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Cheena on the south, which gives its name to the river, 
the other from the west-south-west. Crossing the latter, 
we arrived at the ruins before us, which are at the fork 
or angle of the two rivers. The whole country is moun- 
tainous, but the valleys highly productive and extensive. 
Scattered about are the tents of the Yourooks, who 
watch the numerous flocks of sheep, and herds of cows 
and buffalos. The plains are in large tracks of mo- 
notonous colours, with the young wheat and barley, 
and here and there the rich-looking red soil is being 
ploughed to receive the seeds of the cotton-plant. 
Rising from this plain are green slopes, covered with 
flocks, and the fig, olive, and vine show that a fine cli- 
mate favours this region. The ruins of the city below 
are mysterious ; there is a boldness and simple massive- 
ness in the construction of the walls and theatre, which 
is anterior to the age of the cities I have seen during the 
past week, but an almost total absence of inscriptions 
leaves much in obscurity. The whole‘of the materials 
used in its construction are of igneous rock, and gene- 
rally of a coarse granite, whose perishing surface has 
been further injured by the lichens growing upon it. 
The few inscriptions which I traced with difficulty upon 
the sarcophagi, were too imperfect to throw much light 
upon the name or history of the city. The theatre, 
which faced the north-west, was as usual built in the 
side of a hill, and its massive stone-work is of the 
beautiful and regular Greek style, the joints between 
the large stones being rendered more conspicuous by 
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the bulging or cushioned form of each stone; the 
walls are built with two wide and one narrow course 
successively ; the proscenium has been destroyed, and 
the seats have disappeared, but the outward form re- 
mains, as well as the three arches for the vomitaries. 
The shape is of a kind of which I had not seen many, 
and I believe is almost peculiar to eastern Greece, the 
ends or horns of its crescent having their walls cutting 
inwards towards the proscenium. 


fL—___f} 


Near the theatre has stood a building of considerable 
importance, and upon a site most imposing, but its 
basement, or stoa, alone remains. Down below, on 
what appeared from above the flat valley, but which 
we found was still elevated ground, stands a finely-built 
structure of an oblong form, which now is perfect as 
high as a cornice, probably thirty feet from the ground ; 
above this are the bases of pilasters and openings for 
doors; the interior is a mass of ruin, and affords no 
clue to the former use of this building. Foundations 
are seen in every direction for the distance of a mile in 
length, and nearly half a mile in breadth. Even more 
than this extent has been included within walls, for 
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their ruins are traced over the ridges of the hills at 
the back of the city. The position of four important 
gates are now marked by lines of sarcophagi on either 
side of the road, from the walls into the plains; those 
to the east and west extend for more than a mile. The 
form of the sarcophagus is generally of an uniform plain 
squared oblong, and the lids of a rude shape, scarcely 
rising to a pediment at the ends. The inscriptions 
upon them consist of but few letters, all of the Greek 
character: they are generally above six inches in 
length, but so imperfect from decay, that I fear the 
few I have copied will be almost useless. 


AYPHAIWNAAKIBIAAOY 
KAIKAAIONHCFYNAI 
KOT ZG * 


TOANTFEIONIG 


AIONHOI! "TOY 
KH NOTOY 


TOANFEIONNOYAAIO 
UTENIANY®ACIANA 
TOY t 


* Translation.— [The tomb ?] of the Aurelii, Alcibiades, and Cal- 
liope, his wife.” Both husband and wife seem to have belonged to the 
Aurelian family. | 

+ Each of these inscriptions seems to begin with the words TO 
ANFEION, usually now written dy yeior, a vessel, here the urn for 
the ashes, which meaning is borne out by other funcral inscriptions. 
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Scarcely a block of marble is to be found in the ruins 
of the city; the pedestal which we yesterday saw at 
Zhumarleecooe was perhaps the last remaining legible 
inscription. The order of architecture seems to have 
been wholly Ionic ; some columns are fluted, but gene- 
rally plain, and not any of great dimensions. 1 obtained 
a few coins, among which were some of the ancient city, 
with the name of Alabanda upon them; also coins of 
Magnesia ad Meandrum, which was opposite to the end 
of this valley, and of Miletus also not far distant. I 
made some observations for ascertaining localities, but 
the cloudy weather rendered this difficult. 
Demmeerge-derasy, March 17th.—After a ride of five 
hours, perhaps not more than sixteen miles, generally 
bearing to the west-south-west, we are again amidst 
ruins, but of a far more interesting and picturesque 
appearance than those which we have left at Alabanda ; 
we therefore tarry here for a day to examine them. 
The road we have traversed since leaving Arab Hissd 
lay in the valley of the branch of the Cheena, which 
river takes the name of Karpuslee-chi, from a village of 
that name about two miles higher up the valley. Pass- 
ing several groups of huts, each boasting the name of 
a village, and then turning up to the south-west, we 
crossed a series of small mountains, covered with rich 
underwood and wild olives. In each valley we saw the 
tents of the Yourooks, depasturing their cattle around 
them, while their few camels raised their stately heads 
above the trees on the hill sides, upon which they were 
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brousing. Scarcely any cultivation is here attempted. 
Turning again through a ravine to the west, we came 
upon the declivity of a hill covered with olive-trees ; and 
as we entered a little valley, encircled by hills, which 
puzzled us to ascertain how the river entered, and again 
left it, we arrived at a few houses, forming the village of 
Hoomarleh. A heavy shower of rain drove us to take 
shelter for half an hour in a stable; a bowl of olives, in 
oil, and a quantity of bread of the country, was brought 
to the servants. 

When the shower abated, we peeped out of our re- 
treat, and saw some females separating the oil from the 
olive, a process which I had not before had an oppor- 
tunity of observing. The group was picturesque: bags 
filled with olives, which had been crushed in the mill, 
and for some weeks lying in salt, were piled upon a rock ; 
near these was a large pot or copper of boiling water, 
into which each bag was put in turn, and then placed 
upon a flat floor, or stone, with channels cut across it ; 
upon these hot bags women were treading with their legs 
bare, visible at least to the knee, while their heads were 
closely shrouded with the white veil, covering the upper 
part of the body ; from under this came an arm, grasp- 
ing a long stick, which served to steady the body during 
the violent exercise of trampling the apparently scalding 
bags; the hot liquor ran off into wooden vessels, on the 
top of which floated the oil; a plug near the bottom 
Was occasionally withdrawn, to let out the dark choco- 
late-coloured liquid which stained the channels from 
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every part of the village, the pressing of the oil being at 
this season the occupation of most of the women of the 
place. The spring is here beginning to open rapidly ; 
each day’s rain seems to shower down flowers; hya- 
cinths, anemonies, and some beautiful yellow blossoms, 
seem to exhaust every variety of colour; the narcissus, 
springing up from among the tufts of thorns, adds a 
sparkling white to the gay picture. This latter flower 
is a favourite with the Turks, and soon finds a place 
in the folds of his turban; it is the flower commonly 
gathered and offered to us by the peasantry. The Turks 
value sweetness more than beauty in flowers; I am re- 
minded of this by seeing the grape-hyacinth in bloom, 
whose apparently dead and dull flower was frequently 
presented to me on my former tour later in the season, 
the honey-like smell giving it a great charm with this 
people. Crossing the Karpuslee-chi, we traversed the 
valley, and arrived at this place—and what has it been? 
The direction is west-south-west of Arab Hissd, although 
the same place is laid down in the maps to the north, 
and there only supposed to have been the ancient Or- 
thosia; I hope to fix its locality by a set of observations, 
but its name must remain unknown, unless the nume- 
rous coins I have collected may tell the tale. I have 
not discovered a single inscription. Many of the sar- 
cophagi have had tablets let into their rough stone, 
probably of metal or marble, but the holes made by the 
ties alone remain. 
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The situation of this highly picturesque city is per- 
fectly Greek, and I have seen none built up so steep a 
crag, formed of the boldest blocks of granite-rock, 
which have in many places been cut into long flights of 
wide steps, leading up to the city. One of three or four 
of the lines of tombs, showing the various approaches, 
is very characteristic, and must have had a grand and 
melancholy appearance—a ‘‘ Via Sacra’’; it was a paved 
way, of steep ascent from the valley, extending nearly a 
mile up into the crag of the acropolis, winding the whole 
length between tombs, of all the forms of heavy melan- 
choly grandeur, which effect was heightened by the grey 
colour of the granite, out of which, or rather in which, 
they were formed; for some, the most novel to me, had 
a cavity for the body cut into the mass of the rock, and 
a heavy cover placed over it; the weight of some of 
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these has secured the sanctity of the dead. I sketched 
many of various forms, but the effect of the whole I can- 
not express with pencil or pen. This street of tombs 
retains its pavement of large oblong stones, eight 
or nine feet in length; the width of the way was seven- 
teen feet, formed by two stones. As an admirer of 
works of art, [ am of course delighted to find highly 
ornamented and sculptured tombs, as I have done in 
Lycia; but as monuments for the dead, these massive 
tombs are more fit emblems, and are another instance of 
the perfection of taste among the early Greeks. The 
designs of many of our modern tombs carry the ideas 
away from the dead, and are looked at often as works of 
art alone. 

Near the upper termination of this Via Sacra is a 
very conspicuous building of beautiful masonry; it 
has a bold front, running along the face of the steep 
rock, and apparently serves to hold up a terrace, of the 
width of about a hundred feet; the rock then becomes 
its opposite support. Within the front of this oblong 
building, which is nearly 330 feet in length, are a series 
of square rooms, or store-houses, and above them a co- 
lonnade of square pillars, with a half-column of the Doric 
order on either side. These and the lower rooms have 
been lighted by small apertures near the ceiling of each. 
On the terrace above all was another colonnade of 
single Doric pillars, many of which are still standing ; 
but these terraces occupied only forty feet of the front ; 
the remaining depth is now a mere level field, and its 
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former use is perfectly uncertain. It may have been an 
agora, but its position is too important, and not very 
convenient for the citizens living so high above. This 
building much resembles the oblong basement at Ala- 
banda, which could not have been an agora, from its 
height, and was most probably the stoa of a temple or 
place of amusement; the length is not sufficient for 
a stadium, nor have there been raised seats for spec- 
tators. Almost perpendicularly above this building 
stands the theatre, facing nearly the south ; most of the 
seats remain, and the outer walls are entire, excepting 
those of the proscenium, which have fallen down the 
cliff in front. Winding round the rocks above, amidst 
walls of massive and uniform masonry, covered with 
ruins of ornamental buildings, and columns, both fluted 
and plain, but of small dimensions, we climbed upon the 
top of the acropolis or citadel. On the northern side 
stands a fine square tower, with windows and doors on 
its upper floor; this is formed of excellent massive 
Greek masonry, some of the stones measuring twelve 
to fourteen feet in length. The crown of this hill seems 
to have had little more than walls surrounding it; no 
foundations are visible upon its small field at the top, 
but beneath its surface are large cisterns, lined with 
cement, and similar to those I have often seen made by 
the early inhabitants of the coast of this country for 
storing their grain; these vaults were partly arched 
over, and were then covered up with stones above thir- 
teen feet in length. 
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The buildings of the city viewed from this elevation 
were almost lost among the rocks with which they were 
mingled : the huts of the people of the present town did 
not disturb the effect of ruin, and their green flat tops 
distinguished them among the rocks below. 

I find out of twenty copper coins obtained here, five 
bearing the name of Alinda, which city stood in this 
region of Caria. In the absence of better authority, I 
should consider this as sufficient to mark these ruins as 
the site of the ancient Alinda. 

March 19th.—We are in one of the most beautiful 
situations I ever saw, in the little scattered village of 
Toorbeh, high up in the mountains, and raised on a 
rocky eminence amidst a forest of stone-pines. The di- 
rection we have taken from Demmeerge-derasy is south- 
west, the distance five hours. About a mile and a half 
on the way we left the village of Karpuslee on the right, 
crossing its river twice, and then gradually ascending 
the mountains, whose circle appeared to contract around 
us, until their various rills, like radii directed towards 
the valley, united in a considerable brook, which is the 
source of the river forming the main branch of the an- 
cient Marsyas. The mountains consist entirely of blocks 
and crags of coarse granite, which is rapidly decom- 
posing, and its sand nourishes luxuriantly the oak and 
the stone-pine, whose rich deep colour contrasts beau- 
tifully with the brilliant green of the mossy rocks. The 
peculiar effect of a forest of this description of fir-trees 
must be seen in order to be properly appreciated, and I 
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have seen none but in this country ; these firs cultivated 
in Italy give but a faint idea of the peculiar beauty of 
their natural growth. The forest extends nearly thirty 
miles over the range of mountains separating this val- 
ley from that of the country of Mylasa. The distant 
ranges of granite crags rising above the wood, and the 
green valleys cultivated at their feet, even in this high 
district, formed a view from the door of our cottage 
that exceeded in beauty anything I had ever seen in 
European scenery, although of so different a kind that 
each has its peculiar claim to admiration. 

March 20th.—For nearly two hours this morning we 
continued our ascent of the wooded mountain-range 
towards the west-south-west, craggy and highly pictu- 
resque, but not very steep. Along the ridge of the 
mountain the trees became less thick, and allowed us to 
look down the ravines of hills upon the extended view 
that opened before us to the westward, over the plains 
of Mellassa, bounded by the bold mountains skirting 
the Cerambic gulph ; the sea formed, as it were, a placid 
lake, and the island of Cos, with the promontories of 
Halicarnassus and Cnidus, were gray in the distance. 

The vegetation during our morning’s ride had changed 
from the unvaried underwood of the dwarf oak to the 
heath, cistus, and lavender ; flowers were sparkling be- 
tween the bushes, and the blossom already covered the 
yellow broom. The geological features, as we passed the 
summit, also changed ; the coarse granite seemed gradu- 
ally to cease, appearing only in rolled blocks, over the 
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shivered slaty rocks which abound so much throughout 
the whole of Anatolia: thick veins of quartz protruded 
in ridges, and the blocks of granite were veined with 
lines of a black quartz. The rocks, as we descended, 
became more and more schisty, until at every step 
they crumbled into a silvery dust of mica; the beaten 
track of the road consisting almost wholly of blocks of 
quartz, the only durable remnant of the decomposing 
rocks. This increase and change of soil carried us at 
once, as we descended, into a spring of flowers. I never 
saw anemonies so numerous and varied: on the mea- 
dow at our feet I can compare them to nothing but 
a rich Turkey carpet, in which the green grass did not 
form a prominent colour amidst the crimson, lilac, blue, 
scarlet, white, and yellow flowers. The black iris and 
a hyacinth were the only additions I made to my col- 
lection of plants. 

At about twelve miles before we reached Mellassa, 
and to the north-east of that city, we passed, amidst the 
woods, some important ruins, of good masonry and of an 
ornamental character; one fine building, with a door 
twelve feet wide within a windowed portico, and the 
square interior or cella having windows on either side, 
seemed among the most prominent. The portico, 
formed by the extension of the side walls of the cella, 
is of the kind known as a portico in antis: two fluted 
columns lay near it. The whole of the buildings of the 
place seemed compact, and may probably have been 
enclosed by a long wall running in front. Three or four 
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tombs, partly cut in the rock, attracted our attention 
to the place, a few hundred yards before we arrived at 
the ruins. 

In descending the mountain toward Mellassa, we fol- 
lowed and continually crossed and re-crossed an ancient 
paved road, the large stones differing from those of later 
days by being wrought and fitted together with the pro- 
truding natural rock : the road, in passing ravines, was 
also built up with solid Greek masonry. This way 
doubtless continued to the ancient city of Mylasa. 
Colonel Leake says, that about this spot he thinks it 
probable may be discovered the remains of Labranda, 
which name is at present given to the ruins and temple 
to the north-west ; to those he proposes the name of 
Euromus. _ 

March 23rd, Mellassa (the ancient Mylasa).—We ar- 
rived here in a violent storm early in the afternoon of 
the 20th, and have been detained by the continued 
rains, which have almost kept us prisoners in our khan, 
or allowed us but short walks about the town. The 
rivers in the neighbourhood are much swollen, and the 
whole country flooded. We have made one excursion 
to see the termple, on the spot called the ancient La- 
branda, but the rain fell in such torrents, that the few 
inscriptions we copied with difficulty, while sheltering 
the paper within our caps, were afterwards almost ob- 
literated, our portfolios and pockets being completely 
saturated by the rain. I was anxious to visit this temple 
again, as my observations on my former tour, of the 
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differences in its columns, had been explained to me in 
so interesting a manner by the interpretation of the in- 
scription upon the tablet of a column, stating that its 
shaft, base, and capital had been contributed by an in- 
dividual in honour of his daughter. I have now copied 
eleven of these inscriptions ; some are too much oblite- 
rated to be deciphered, from lying on the ground. The 
following is repeated upon all the tablets on the columns 
in front of the temple: 


MENEKPATHECMENE 
KPATOYCOAPXIATPOC 
THEMOAEWCCTEDA 
NH®OPWNTONKEIO 
NACYNCITEIPHKAIKE 
®PAAHTIPONOHCAME 
NHCTHCOYFATPOEAY 
TOYTPY®AINHCTHEKAI 


AYTHCCTEPANHOOPOYKAICYMNATI 
APXOY * 


* A similar inscription to this, which may be read more or less 
distinctly on five separate columns, I have published in my former 
Journal, pp. 262 and 331. The one here given is more correct, having 
been collated with the others. , , 

Translation.—‘‘ Menecrates, the son of Menecrates, the Archiater 
[principal physician] of the town, [gave] whilst Stephanephoros, this 
column, with the base and capital, his daughter Tryphaena, herself also 
a Stephanephoros and Gymnasiarchos superintending [the work].”’ 

The office of Stephanephoros (i. e. one who wears a wreath) is occa- 
sionally mentioned both on the monuments and coins of Asia Minor. It 


certainly was a place of great honour, but scarcely one of trust. A 
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The subjoined inscription is found upon all the co- 
lumns of the north side: 


AEONAEONTOZ 
KOINTOZZTE®ANH 
POPQONESYNOZXELE 
QNITTONKEIONAZLYN 
ZNEIPHKAIKE®AAHI * 


My opinions as to the architecture and situation of 
the temple are unchanged. Among the walls I men- 
tioned as being on the rising ground to the north, 
we found the excavation of a theatre, with many of 
its seats remaining: its aspect is toward the south- 
west. The weather was too unfavourable for botanical 
or geological researches, for the thick branches of a 
group of evergreen oaks did not even afford shelter 
from the deluging rain. These oaks have the small 


kind of superintendence or patronage over the affairs of the temple 
and public festivals, seems to have been the chief care of this honorary 
office, with which scarcely any functions may have been connected, 
beyond bearing expenses for the common good. Sometimes we see 
it conferred on the chief priest ;—here, on the chief physician and his 
daughter. The office of Gymnasiarchos, also a very high one, as is 
indicated by other inscriptions, scarcely imposed any duties beyond 
those of a munificent patron of the gymnastic exercises and games. 
The title of Archiater, still in use in some continental courts, was first 
given by Nero. This, as observed in the Appendix of my former 
work, fixes the date of the inscription as later than the first half of 
the first century. 

* Translation.— Leo, the son of Leo, whilst Stephanephoros, [gave] 


the column, with the base and the capital, according to his promise.”’ 
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holly-like leaf of the dwarf shrub universal in this 
country ; but the size of the trees was immense, their 
stems being above twenty feet in girth, and the branches 
must have shaded a circle of seventy feet from the 
midday sun. 

The site of Mylasa has been covered with public 
buildings, and many of the stones remaining show them 
to have been highly ornamented. The Corinthian order 
seems to have prevailed; but Ionic capitals are also 
seen built into the walls. 

The following fragment of an inscription I copied from 
the tablet upon a solitary Corinthian column standing 
conspicuously in the town. The letters have been 
chipped off by the present occupier of the house, through 
the top of which the column rises. This has been done 
in order to prevent the intrusion of strangers to see this 
relic. 


UMONH M&M 
MANANAPONOYAYAI 
AMAGNTOYEYOY G 
MUON EMP THNG 
NZNGGQIOZKAIG 
ESEYENNIETONZG 

UV OTOLA * 


* Translation.— The People [honoured] Menander, the son of Uli- 
ades, the son of Euthydemus, a benefactor of his native town, and born 
of benefactors.” | 

Published by Boeckh (2698), from Chandler, who copied it when in 


a more perfect state. 
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The following inscriptions I have also copied from 
various walls and sarcophagi in the town: 


HEOPOEZTO 
KAAYAIOYMAPI 
AIANOYKOAPOY * 


MAIMONQNALA 
OQN + 


MNTINHIOZLZG 
NOZAEONZG 
NEO@HKENZ 
HPAKAEIZG 
MUMNTONLG t 


AAIMONWN 
AFAQWN 
TIBEPIOY 
KAAYAIOY 
@EOAOTOY 
ZH § 


* «The Soros of Claudius Marilianus Codrus.” 

t ‘“ Of the benevolent spirits.’””—These words, corresponding to the 
Latin ‘‘ Diis Manibus,” are very common in funeral inscriptions. 

t Supposing that at the right-hand side each line has lost two or 
three letters, we may translate this inscription thus: ‘...... Tineius, 
the son of Bion [?], has consecrated [this] lion to Hercules and to 
the......” 

§ “Of the benevolent spirits. (The property] of Tiberius Claudius 
Theodotus, [now] alive.” 
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MKTHEEIZEIEZTETONKOINONG 
SEIZYPONOGEYEINOIZAHKANED GZ 
AAZEQNNIOAINEIZAOYAIKHNMEPIZ 
ZINAIZXPATEKAIHMQNANAZIOZA / 
OIZFENOITONPAZOYZIAHMOZIAZ 
TEXPHMATOQNMHTENPOLOAQS 
NEIMHKATATEAQNEMIAEIMINAOL 4 
YETAETEKE®AAAZEPITEAQNE!Z 
EMANOP@QEINTANEKTHEAABIHNOZ 
AGEPOYEHZOAHKAIAYTOINPOIAOME%/ 
XPEAAHMOZIATHNPOAINYMHFALONZ 
OMATONTHNKAIZAPOZYMEPMYAAZEZ * 


* Published by Boeckh, 2695, b. All the words of this inscrip- 
tion may be read distinctly, but are without connection, as a great 
part of it has not been preserved. It contained a Roman decree, 
by which the inhabitants of Mylasa obtained a release from some 
payments and the vexations of the tax-gatherers. The name of 
Labienus in the ninth line, and that of Cesar in the last, give the 
inscription an historical interest. The latter is probably that of C. 
Julius Cesar, and Labienus, the same who, as Plutarch (Vit. Anton. 
c. 28. 30. 383.) and others relate, was proclaimed Imperator by the 
Parthic army, and overran with his forces Asia Minor as far as Lydia 
and Jonia (Appian. B.C. 1.5. c. 65). The inhabitants of Mylasa, at 
the instigation of Hybreas, bravely resisted the invader, but had 
greatly to suffer for it (Strabo, xiv., p. 660). Marcus Antonius, 
the Triumvir, sent his legate Ventidius against Labienus, and seems, 
by the decree contained in our inscription, to have made some grants 
to the Mylaseans, in consideration of their losses. A similar letter 
of Mare Antony to the Senate of Aphrodisias, in which also re- 
ference is made to Julius Cesar, has been preserved entire. (Chandler, 
p. 61, and Bocckh, 2744.) 
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X3.LNOd3.LOdUAOLZILNASBAOLOLVZONAWOAZLIVOUZOVISV 
LVYYVIAAIWXdVEIVLIHVAOZ 777 AVNOMI 
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* Translation of inscription on page 73. 

The first line, which is wanting, seems to have contained the 
name of the Stephanephoros for the year in which the decree was 
resolved on; the letters which now stand first belong, as Boeckh con- 
cludes from similar inscriptions, to the word OTQPKONAEQN, 
‘*the members of the Phyle Otorcondea,” which was one of the sub- 
ordinate corporations of Mylasa. Were it not for the entire dif- 
ference of Pagan and Christian institutions, we might be tempted to 
translate ‘‘Phyle”’ by parish. As at the right-hand side each line 
has lost some letters, the following translation is partly founded on 
conjecture. | 

SOE ie st an Roa iulh haatidas aateg It was decreed by the Phyle of the Otorcon- 
deans, [through] their magistrates. Whereas Amyntas, the son of 
Agis, most distinguished by public spirit, has heretofore ministered to 
the wants of the Phyle, and being in several offices has served well 
and praiseworthily ; and behaving to the members of the Phyle and the 
other citizens righteously and honourably, and being among all with- 
out blame and quarrel, and never bribed ; and, when money was wanted, 
and he was rated by the Phyle, having given more [than was required] 
to the native town; whence it happened that the Phyle gamed much 
more renown, and gave to the town what there was occasion for; 
wherefore the Phyle has also gratefully honoured him with the be- 
coming honours ; being by his Phyle, according to law, declared free of 
the liturgize [expensive charges ordinarily imposed on the rich citizens], 
he still remained Gymnasiarchos [patron of the gymnastic games], 
and superintended the holy affairs [or, according to Boeckh’s reading, 
the revenue officers,] in a manner worthy of the People: behaving 
to all men equably and honestly, and in obedience to the laws; and em- 
bellishing besides, at his own expense, the Palestra with ornaments ; 
and striving not only in the things that are mentioned, but generally [?], 
to excel all the former good deeds. That, therefore, the Phyle may 
appear to render thanks unto men of merit and the benefactors of the 
Phyie and the People [it was resolved],° 

‘May it be fortunate! That Amyntas be praised and crowned with 
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I mentioned in my former Journal a fine arched 
gateway, which was still remaining ; an aqueduct has 
passed over it. I have sketched the outer side, show- 
ing on the keystone the sacrificial axe of Jupiter, 
which has been deemed an argument favouring the 
idea that this gateway led to the temple of Jupiter 





Labrandenus. This emblem I have seen on four dif- 
ferent keystones, built into various walls in the town, 
showing that it must have been very commonly used 
in the architecture of the city, and not improbably 
placed over each of its gates. I have obtained coins 
of the ancient city, with the same emblem upon them, 
and also one representing Jupiter, with a similar axe 
in his hand*. 

Another of the monuments still existing at Mylasa 
is shown in the annexed Plate: it is a tomb of a very 


a wreath, for his merits towards the Phyle and his native town, in 
order that the choice of the members of the Phyle may be the more 
manifest, and the zeal which they have.” 

Published from Chishull by Boeckh, 2693, d. 

* These are given in Plate XXXV. Nos. 4 and 5, at the end of this 
volume. 
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imposing form, and may, from its high state of pre- 
servation, explain the former use of some I have no- 
ticed at Alinda, which now appear as mere pedestals or 
stoas. A hole in the floor of this upper apartment or 
temple is said by one writer to have been for the pour- 
ing down libations to the manes in the vault beneath. 
There being no visible means for the friends of the 
deceased to reach the platform for this holy purpose, 
I listened to the explanation of the Turk who acted as 
cicerone: he says the building was a treasury, and that 
the lower room was filled with gold, which had been 
dropped down the hole above, and that many such 
buildings had existed. 

I have never heard a Turk relate any anecdote of 
“* old castles,’ as he calls them, without some reference 
to hidden treasure; he believes that every inscription 
tells of treasure, if he could understand it, and every 
cavern leads to some ancient store of accumulated gold ; 
but these stories, like the tales of children, have each 
their characteristic moral; they tell you that whoever 
enters wishing to carry away wealth, finds himself a 
prisoner, lost in the dark vaults, until he lays down that 
which he was about to steal: he may then return, 
empty-handed, by the open door. A Jew is said to 
have once entered a cavern, and was thus served, but 
the lesson has prevented the Turk from repeating the 
like attempt. Many of the hot springs and volcanic 
gaseous flames in the country serve to dress the meat of 
the honest shepherd, but that which has been stolen 
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can never be cooked at these places. I should almost 
regret the loss of this trait of credulous simplicity, how- 
ever childish 1t may appear. 

In closing my last Journal I gave my general impres- 
sion of the character of the Turk, formed in spite of 
prejudice against them, and entirely drawn from their 
own conduct. Perhaps I may be suspected, like many 
converts, to have become too warmly the advocate of 
their character; but I cannot accuse myself of this 
feeling, and have now reason to repeat my opinion, 
from a longer experience. What I am about to say 
will show that their faults are not overlooked by me, 
although in citing an exception it may be thought to 
prove my rule. At Naslee the master of the post sat 
with us, talking much nonsense, accompanied with ex- 
treme politeness, and holding in his hand an empty 
bottle, which he hoped we should refill with arrac; he 
had evidently drunk the whole of its former contents. 
I know not if his profession has caused this neglect of 
the Prophet’s laws, but our Cavass is a determined 
drunkard ; he will empty two or three bottles a day of 
pure arrac, a spirit extracted from the refuse of grapes, 
used as spirits-of-wine by us, and in strength far above 
proof. This man is a wretched example of the effects 
of intemperance ; at times he is like a perfect madman ,; 
when the fit subsides he weeps like a child, and pro- 
mises better conduct, but only practises it when beyond 
the reach of obtaining a supply of spirits, for which he 

is willing to pay any price or make any sacrifice. - 
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But to revert to the tomb I was describing. Those 
vast stoas I have mentioned as existing at Alinda have 
evidently also been mausoleums, and probably sur- 
mounted with columns and a superstructure resembling 
this, the scale alone differing, some of them being of 
double the dimension of the one shown in the preceding 
Plate. It is curious that such are not to be seen out of 
Caria, and that in its construction this tomb precisely 
answers to the description of the celebrated monument 
erected to Mausolus in this country, which was one of 
the wonders of the world, and from which we derive the 
term Mausoleum. 

We are to start from Mellassa tomorrow morning ; 
this has been a lovely day, the sun and wind drying 
the deluged earth; the streams are again finding their 
accustomed beds, and we anticipate no further delay. 
What a change does a sunny day, after rains, make 
in a warm climate, at this season! the flowers may 
almost be seen to expand. This morning I wandered 
over the hill on the south of the town, and saw the 
flowers recovering from the beating rains; the people 
were all busy cutting the grass from their house-tops, 
and every hut had its little roller at work to press down 
the wet earth of its roof. In the evening I visited the 
same hill, to seek the site of the ancient theatre, the im- 
pression of which alone seems to remain on the south- 
east side: the whole hill had burst into a garden of 
flowers. Women and children were decking themselves 
most tastefully, plaiting the blue hyacinth into their 
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long hanging locks, and placing a crest of anemonies or 
marigolds on their foreheads; the folds of the turbans 
of the boys were rolled in flowers ; the whole scene was 
beautiful. Along the valley, for several miles to the 
south-east, we traced the ruins of a fine aqueduct, which 
formerly conveyed the water from the mountains. The 
distant hills were now gray, and tinged with the setting 
sun. ‘To the south, at a distance of about six miles, on 
the verge of a precipice, stands the town of Paichin, 
supposed to occupy the site of one of the celebrated 
temples of Jupiter; its situation is worthy of a Greek 
temple, which, from the valley, would appear relieved 
against the sky, the country beyond being a flat table- 
land. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Stratoniceia, its Ruins.—Route to Moolah.—Ancient Tombs.—The 
Pasha.—Longevity.—Change in the Laws.—Detention among the 
Peasants.—Music.—Dancing.—Customs.—Passage of the River.— 
Dollomon. 


March 24th, Esky Hissd.—Tuis morning we left Mel- 
lassa for this place, the ancient Stratoniceia; the di- 
stance is six hours, but from the bad state of the road 
it has taken us seven. For four miles we traversed the 
plain, and then for three hours more clambered up the 
rocky mountainous road to the south-east. This country 
is highly picturesque, and it has received additional 
grandeur of effect from the frequent thunder-storms and 
partial gleams of light antidst the pelting hail-storms. 

I have before spoken of the geology of this district ; 
and its changes, although constant, are in two years im- 
perceptible. I again noticed the singular crumbling 
sands, white, red, and blue, similar to those of Alum 
Bay in the Isle of Wight; and the ironstone, in 
almost pure ore, scattered over the surface of the 
country. In the people I observed the primitive mode 
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‘of obtaining turpentine-wood for light; and the felling 
of the trees is in the last two years as little changed 
as it has been for three thousand years past, which I 
noticed in the Appendix to my last Journal. 

I this afternoon continued my research amongst the 
broken fragments of this once large town ; from the cella 
of the great building resembling a temple, in the centre 
of the city, 1 copied the remaining inscriptions. The 
following is taken from the front wall within the portico: 


MEPQTAAIAGAOKAAOG/ABOIKONOMO 
UMETHIONTAIOIAAITHPIOIBAGZAPOIGZ 
MU EVATHXQPATNENESTOTIETEIOQOEOZSEXPHEE 
UTONTAZYMAZOPOQNOYKEXQTHNAITIANTOYTOY 
YNBAAINOYTEFAPEFOQNOPOHEQNTHNNOAINY MQNEZTAAHN 
MEAOY AHNEZEAEYOEPAZMOIHCEQNOYTEAAAOTON 
AFAQQNOYAENAOAIPHZEOMENOC* 


* Boeckh, 2717, from Chandler, who has given also the first line, 
which is wanting in the transcript. 

Translation.— [The town, as was likewise ordered by Serapis,] asks 
through Philocalus twice [i.e. the grand-son of Philocalus}, the Mco- 
nomus [steward] whether the wicked barbarians shall in the ensuing 
year infest the town and country. The god answered, ‘Seeing what 
you do, I have no reason why this should come to pass; for I did not 
set out either in order to lay waste your town, or of making it a slave 
from being free, or to take away anything else of your goods.’ ” 

This oracle, of course, is not very clear; it was probably delivered in - 
the temple of Jupiter, at Stratoniceia, connected, as Boeckh supposes, 
with that of Serapis; so also appear to have been their priesthoods, 
as the one referred the good citizens to the other. Prof. Boeckh thinks 
that this happened under the reign of Valerian or Gallien, when the 
barbarians, especially the Scythians, burned the temple at Ephesus, 
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The following is inscribed upon the wall within the 
north side of the same building, which I find, from other 
inscriptions inserted in the Appendix to this volume, is 
the council-hall of the ancient city. 


KAIHAIWAIICEPANE! 
CWOENTECEKNO 
AEM2NMETAAL NKAI 
AAAQAANOIOOAAAT( EN 
EYXHCINEKETAYTENE 
FPAVANYOENOITEECA 
PECANAPE: ZQTIKOC 
ENIKTHTOCHAANTI 
OXOC “AMANEIAOT * 


I have impressed upon paper the inscription I copied 
on my last visit to this spot, as a specimen of the most 
beautifully formed Greek letters I have ever seen. On 
the outer side of the wall of this cella, towards the 


* Translation.—“ To Jupiter Panemerius and Helios Jupiter Serapis. 
Being saved out of great wars and strange seas, four men have, in con- 
sequence of a vow, together put up this inscription, Zoticus, Epictetus, 
and Antiochus, [and] also Nilus.”’ 

The four men, it seems, intended this to be metrical, and succeeded 
in making the second line a hexameter, but at the expense both of 
sense and grammar. The epithet strange (rn\edaros), which, inap- 
propriate though it be, can be joined to no other noun but ‘seas,’ 
does in the original agree with this neither in gender nor number. 
Stratoniceia had a far-famed temple of Jove, who, as we may also see 
in other inscriptions, was worshiped under the names of Panemerius, 
Rhembenodus, etc., the distinguishing attributes of which we do not 
know. | 
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north, is the long and celebrated edict of Dioclesian, 
both in Greek and Latin ; its transcription, a laborious 
undertaking, was accomplished above a century ago by 
Sherard, and is among the manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Colonel Leake has presented me with a copy 
of it published in the form of a pamphlet, which is an 
important supplementary document to his valuable work 
on Asia Minor. It is curious that many of the articles 
of food mentioned in this edict still retain the same 
hames amongst the peasantry of the country. 

The theatre, which I did not examine on my former 
visit, is on the west side of the town; the whole of the 
seats remain, but the proscenium is a heap of ruins. 
The vomitaries must have been on the sides of the pro- 
scenium, for there are no arched ways visible leading 
into the diazoma or lobby. Among the tombs on the 
east side of the city I copied the following inscriptions, 
but the heavy rains prevented further research. 

KOMYPIAKOZ 
KAIAPTEMIN 


KAPNQTQTEKNQ 
MNIAZXAPIN * 


TIBEPIOYKAAYAIOY OI AOQKAAOY 
KAAYAIAZAABPAINAIAOZ ZH 
PIANOKAAEXPHETEXAIPE + 


* Translation.—‘ Quintus Myriacus and Artemin [Artemion] to 
Carpus, their child, for the sake of remembrance.” 

+ Translation.‘ [The tomb?] of Tiberius Claudius Philocalus 
[and] Claudia, a woman of Labrainda [Labranda?] [now] alive. Phi- 
localus, thou good one, farewell.” 
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OAHMOZEOAYEN 
—OIAINNONEQZEANAPOYKQOPAZIAA 

THNIYNAIKATHNANAPQNOZ 

TOY ZONYZIOYKOPAIENE 
EZHKY!IANZQOPONQE 

KAIFETENHMENHNEMMIAZIN 
AZIANTANKAAAIZT_AN 

ENAINQN* 


March 25th.—This morning we delayed our departure 
until eleven o’clock, hoping that the rains would cease ; 
and taking advantage of a fair hour, we travelled slowly 
over the rocky road towards Moolah. On reaching the 
plain the rain again fell in torrents, and we were com- 
pelled to take refuge at the village of Bozuke, not two 
hours’ ride from Esky Hissd: we have heard the thun- 
der rolling among the mountains around us all the 
afternoon. The general elevation of this country is 
1500 feet above the sea. 

Moolah, March 27th.—This large Turkish town, the 
residence of a pasha, has no doubt, from its overhang- 
ing rock and fine commanding situation, been the site 
of an ancient Greek city; this must be the first im- 
pression of all travellers who approach it from its flat 
plain to the north, west, and south. With this idea, I 


* Translation.—“ The people has buried Philinnon, the daughter of 
Sosander, a woman of Corasa, the wife of Andro, the son of Diony- 
sius, a citizen of Corasa, who [i. e. the woman] had lived righteously, 
and been among all worthy of the highest praise.” 
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looked for old materials in every wall, but scarcely saw 
a stone of that character. In rambling up one of the 
craggy ravines at the back of the town, we were attracted 
by some square holes high up in the cliffs, and spent 
several hours in exploring what we found to be ancient 
tombs, cut within the rocks. From their form and con- 
struction, they must have been the work of the early 
Greeks, and the repositories of the dead of a consider- 
able city ; I think we examined above a hundred. The 
name of the ancient city, I believe, has never been 
found on inscriptions, but it is supposed to have been 
Alinda. My inquiry here for coins was answered most 
liberally, and I have added above thirty to my col- 
lection ; but among these I find none of the town of 
Alinda, some of them belonging to the cities on the 
coast, and one to Samos, together with many Roman 
and Byzantine. All coins from the neighbourhood 
naturally find their way to the chief commercial towns. 
At Mellassa they are quite an article of merchandize 
with the Jews, and for coins which I bought for a 
piastre at other places, I was there asked from fifty to 
one hundred piastres. At present the coins have not 
been carried far from the places in which they were 
found, and, like fossils in geology,*they may perhaps 
be useful in indicating a date and name to their differ- 
ent localities. 

We yesterday travelled about twenty miles, gradually 
ascending the valley which gives source to the river 
Cheena; in its course towards the town of that name 
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it passes the ancient site of Lekena, on the opposite 
side of the valley to Bozuke, and a little to the north- 
east of Acruicooe, the village I passed on my former 
tour. At a few miles before arriving at Moolah, we left 
the valley in which the Cheena takes its rise, and, 
crossing a small range of mountains, reached the large 
but swampy plain before this town. Today we start 
for Hoolah, but, as the distance is only twelve miles, 
we spend the forenoon here, and shall: ride over the 
mountains after an early dinner. 

Our room has this morning been quite a busy scene, 
with Turks bringing in coins and fancied treasures, 
some of the most ridiculous kind—Russian and Greek 
modern coins, buttons, pieces of tin, part of a spoon— 
all considered by these men as of value, from their 
ignorance of their use. I was amused by the conscien- 
tious conduct of one Turk: he possessed, he said, the 
head of a marble figure, which he promised I should see ; 
considerable delay occurred, and a Russian tailor, who 
was on his professional tour for the clothing of some 
young recruits, which we saw on entering the town, 
brought the little mutilated head to my room, and said 
that I might have it at my own price. On inquiry, I 
found that the Prophet has strongly forbidden the deal- 
ing in idols, and any representation of man is looked 
upon as such by the Mussulman ; the owner, therefore, 
did not choose to offer it to me himself. .The strict 
observance of this law must be a constant obstacle to 
the progress of art; but the same law given to the Jews 
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did not prevent their following this craft, and the sem- 
bance of idolatry continued even in the early Christian 
church ; the Prophet alone has cleared places of public 
worship of all appearances of idolatry and form. 

' A general stir among the Greeks in the khan in- 
duced me to look out, and I found that among the 
crowds of turbaned people leaving the mosque, was the 
Pasha; a few soldiers escorted him from the door to 
his richly caparisoned horse ; his own dress was the 
modern European, and over it a common blue cloth 
cloak : the red fez and a diamond locket were the only 
features unlike an European gentleman. AA little east- 
ern form still lingered about his suite; a white horse, 
saddled and covered with scarlet velvet and trappings 
of gold, was led in front to prance and display its atti- 
tudes, which were beautiful, as it reared and curveted 
almost upon the same spot; at a suitable distance fol- 
lowed the Pasha, on a black horse, led by grooms on 
either side, with a number of attendants around. In 
the rear followed a still more popular personage, with 
the crowds of children and women who had assembled 
at a respectful distance; this officer threw into the air 
handfuls of small coin, which were scrambled for in 
an amusing manner by the children, rolling over each 
other on the road. 

March 28th, Cagiolasolhucooe.—After copying the fol- 
lowing fragment of an inscription, we left Hoolah this 
morning at half-past nine o’clock, and in five hours ar- 
rived here. The change of climate, season, and conse- 
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quent appearance of the country, is most striking. I 
‘was prepared for this by my previous travels, but at 
that time I was carried from spring back to winter ; the 
spring is now opening before me, and this change has 
taken place within a few hours. Moolah and Hoolah 
are situated about 2500 feet above the sea. We have 
already descended considerably to this place, which is 
still in the mountains, but they are clothed with rich 


AIONYZIOYANTAPOPFAEOAIOYMENZETPATN 

AIONYZIOYPOAIATOYNATIOZKAIAPTEMIZIAKA 

HAIZTEAIONYZIOYPOAIAITOYNANNOYPAIAONY 
XIOZSMENEKPATLYZPOATOYNATIOZTHEIYN 


ZENEK * 


* Translation.— ...... of Dionysius, son of Antagoras [7], a 
native of Rhodus; Menestrate, the daughter of Dionysius, a native of 
Rhodus, [to the memory] of her father; and Artemis and Hediste, 
the daughters of Dionysius, natives of Rhodus, [to the memory] of 
their grandfather, and Dionysius, the son of Menecrates, a native of 
Rhodus, to the memory of his wife’s father.” 

The daughter of Dionysius, Menestrate, married another Dionysius, 
the son of Menecrates, of whom she had two daughters, Artemis and 
Hediste. It is remarkable, that all these persons, who joined in 
erecting the monument to the memory (the Greek for these words 
seems to be contained in the last letters of the inscription) of Dionysius 
the elder, called themselves Rhodians. As this district of Caria was 
for some time subjected to the Rhodians, it may have been of some 
importance to the latter not to be placed in the same rank as the 
natives among whom they lived. The name of Antagoras is connected 
with the literature of Rhodes. | 
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soil, fostering a luxuriant vegetation under the genial 
aspect of the.south. I repeat the opinion I have before 
expressed, that the most perfectly beautiful scenery I 
have ever seen is displayed in this portion of Caria, the 
ancient Perza, and Lycia; and how little is it known 
to the lovers of the beautiful in Europe, and how little 
appreciated by its present pastoral inhabitants! They 
are, however, apparently a happy people, and seem to 
enjoy long lives. 

We are now sitting in a kind of strangers’ house, the 
only one of stone or deserving the name of a hut in 
this village, for the walls of the others are all of wicker- 
work, with a roof formed of shivers of the fir-tree. This 
house is the property of an old man, who sits before 
me, and expresses great anxiety that I should give him 
something to ‘‘ cure his eyes”; he says they are of no 
use to him, and that he might as well have them poi- 
soned at once: I observe nevertheless that he walks 
about, and prys into everything around him. He is 
more than one hundred years of age, and has been here 
all his life, excepting a visit to Stambool, seventy years 
ago. He sees welk enough to point out, at a distance of 
a hundred and fifty yards, a woman carrying two large 
pitchers of water from the river up the hill to his 
private house; she is his wife, and is one hundred and 
two years of age; a little turbaned boy is running by 
her side, apparently more of a companion than a guide, 
for she walks with a firm step, and has her sight and 
hearing still perfect. | 
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- Dollomon, March 31st.—It is unnecessary for me to 
remark the geological and botanical features of this 
country, which I noticed in my last Journal. The re- 
cent. changes in the people of this country strike me 
most forcibly. The time was, when the Turk was re- 
garded as unchangeable ; but the two years since my 
last visit, and even almost the last month, have wit- 
nessed a total change in the country. The Aga, in com- 
mon with all the governors above him in rank, farmed 
the district of the Sultan, and was for his year of office 
a little king, generally acting with liberal hospitality to 
all around, and particularly to the stranger ; of course 
eventually the cost of this fell upon the people of the 
district, and the ostentatious establishment of the go- 
vernor must have been a heavy tax. The case is now 
altered ; each governor is a mere agent, sent generally 
from Constantinople, to collect all taxes for his master 
the Sultan: he has a fixed salary. 

_ When I was here last, the large court-yard and sur- 
rounding galleries of the establishment or konak in 
which I am now sitting, were all animation, and full 
fifty people were assembled to stare at my little train 
departing. I now arrived with a much larger suite, and 
not a person was to be seen; at last appeared a servant 
and the son of the Aga, who welcomed me and offered 
me an excellent room in his konak ; he inquired if we 
wanted anything, and directed his servant to buy for 
us firewood and bread, for which a charge was made. 
After us arrived a Turk of rank, with his accustomed 
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state; but on entering, to claim his usual entertain- 
ment, he was informed that all he required would be 
obtained for him, and a room was at his service, but that 
no table was now kept by the Aga. All are treated 
alike, and no popularity will now serve the agent ap- 
pointed from Constantinople; he therefore only acts 
on the directions from that court, and like agents from 
other nations, he will become the paid representative 
of his sovereign, and will live according to his salary. 
The people do not yet understand how the change can 
take place ; and when told of the equality of the Greek 
as a subject, they almost doubt the Sultan’s faith in the 
laws of the Prophet. The manners of the people are 
not so soon changed ; of this I have during the last 
two days had several instances, showing their hospita- 
lity and simplicity, and have remarked also the cus- 
toms, which have probably descended from the early 
inhabitants of this country. 

Continuing our route through the beautiful district 
between Hoolah and Koogez, we reached the latter 
place early in the afternoon, and enjoyed the lovely 
view of the bay from a small island close to the town, 
occupied by a few Greek families. The governor’s 
large house, in which I had before lodged, was now 
‘filled with people. A Bey had arrived, and had with 
him a number of half-drilled soldiers, and every ruined 
portion of the old Derebbe barracks was occupied; we 
were therefore lodged in a miserable apartment in one 


_ of the very few houses in the village. The poor accom- 
modation soon made us wish to leave it, and we started 
early on our way hither, crossing the river Ooalah-chi, 
which empties itself into the eastern side of the bay. 
Every person we met during the first three hours of our 
journey told the same tale, of the impossibility of pass- 
ing the great river, called Dollomon-chi, which would 
cross our road at four hours’ distance from Koogez; 
with this assurance, we left the track, and travelled 
northward for an hour, to a few huts, of which the farm- 
ing establishment of the chief proprietor of the flocks 
in that district consists. A large shed was allotted to 
us by one of the brothers of our host, whilst another 
undertook to be our guide to some ruins about two 
miles distant, in the hills to the south-west. 

The excursion was a pleasant one, but like many 
others [ have made, our guides being people who can- 
not conceive our motive for seeking old walls, it failed 
to satisfy the pursuit of an antiquarian. We found a 
rocky hill beautifully situated in the midst of its little 
valley: the summit was covered with ruined walls, but 
their construction indicates the age of the Derebbe, or 
the defended position of some lawless chief of a few 
centuries ago. The walls were of the worst style of 
art, without buttress, window, or break, except for the” 
protruding natural rock on which it rested. On ar- 
riving at this spot, we at once perceived from its com- 
manding situation, that we were only separated from 
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the bay of Koogez by a narrow range of mountains, and 
that our course had been more parallel with the coast 
than the maps indicate. 

On our return to our hut, we found that Mania had 
killed a sheep, and with supplies of kymac and milk 
had provided against our future wants, for our party 
is too large to move with the independence and speed 
that I enjoyed on my last tour. We have for a few 
days the addition of a Greek, who acts as a local guide 
amidst the swamps which are so prevalent in valleys 
at this season. | 

The evening afforded us much amusement: our apart- 
ment was large, and walled for about five feet high, 
nearly to the eves of the roof, with wattled or wicker- 
worked fencing, and this had been partially plastered 
with mud; the gable ends to the east and west were 
open to the stars of a brilliant but exceedingly cold 
night. A large fire, lighted at one end of this enclo- 
sure, was the point of attraction in the room, but its 
smoke, driven in all directions by the wind, was not 
quite agreeable to eyes unaccustomed to its pungency: 
our hut had no door, and our cheerful fire was a beacon 
to all the peasants of this little place, and it would be 
difficult to describe either by pen or pencil the singular 
and highly picturesque effect of the assembled groups. 

There is something peculiarly elegant in the attitudes 
and manners of these people, be their rank high or low: 
by all classes the etiquette of rank is observed, for our 
Zoorigees, with one or two servants of the farm, formed 
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the background of the scene, and scarcely appeared ex- 
cept when the blaze of the fire was replenished with 
fresh logs of wood. Twelve or fourteen Turks, all vary- 
ing in dress, yet each rich and costly, sat around the 
fire, while we reclined at our table. Mania was cook- 
ing, and as usual had to answer the many inquiries of 
the wondering peasants respecting the strangers. 

A lute or guitar, which is found in almost every hut 
in this country, was soon sounded, and a youth, one of 
our hosts, played several airs, all extremely singular, but 
simple, wild, and some very harmonious. One slow me- 
lody we admired, and were told that it was a dance ; the 
circle was enlarged, and our Cavass stood in the midst, 
and danced in a most singular manner the dance, as he 
called it, of the Yourooks or shepherds ; it was accom- 
panied with much grimace, was in slow time, and fur- 
nished a good study for attitudes. He was succeeded 
by a Greek, and I never was more struck than by the 
accurate representation of the attitudes displayed in 
the fauns and bacchanal figures of the antique. Mr. 
Scharf had, unknown to me, sketched some of them; 
the uplifted and curved arm, the bending head, the 
raised heel, and the displayed muscles—for all the 
party had bare legs and feet—exactly resembled the 
figures of ancient Greek sculpture. The snapping 
the finger, in imitation of castanets, was in admirable 
time to the lute accompaniment. This is not a dance 
for exercise or sociability, as our modern northern 
dances appear; it is a pas-seul, slow in movement, 
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and apparently more studied than even the performance 
of Taglioni: and whence do these tented peasants learn 
it? they have no schools for such accomplishments, no 
opera, nor any theatrical representation ; but the tra- 
dition, if it may be so called, is handed down by the 
boys dancing for the amusement of the people at their 





weddings and galas. The attention and apparent quiet 
gratification of the whole party also formed a feature 
unknown to this class of people in any other nation. 
The musician appeared the least interested of the party, 
and continued his monotonous tune with mechanical 
precision. Each guest, whose sole attraction was a 
feeling of sociability, for there was no repast, nor did 
he expect it, lighted his torch of turpentine-wood, and 
retired to his tent or shed. 
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In the morning we started to attempt to cross the 
river, which was gradually subsiding; and we heard, 
among a variety of reports, that its passage was now 
practicable. Riding for an hour and a half, and regain- 
ing our track of the previous day, we arrived on the 
banks of the ancient river Calbis, now called Dollomon- 
chi. Arrangements were made among the peasants for 
getting us across ; the depth of the water, whose stream 
was very rapid, was found to be just the height of a 
man’s shoulder, and thirteen men undertook to trans- 
port us, with all our horses and baggage, safely over. 
They all stripped naked, except their turbaned head 
and girded loins, and as each seized an article of the 
baggage, and shouldered it, they formed a fine group of 
figures for the study of an Academy. They soon were 
in the deep waters ; one bearing a package on his head, 
while two others accompanied him, in order to steady 
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it, and assist him in stemming the stream. We each 
followed on our horses, which were led by one man, 
and guided against the stream by another, and were all 
safely landed on the eastern banks of this very con- 
siderable river. | 

Hearing a shout from our shivering naked attend- 
ants, I asked its meaning, and found that they had 
‘received their pay, and with one accord uttered a cry 
expressive of their satisfaction, and hoping God would 
bless us, for he was good. They all hastened into the 
river, Swimming and dancing, to show that eight or ten 
passages of its waters had not tired them. 

I must mention one feature, which, I regret to say, 
seems to be almost peculiar to these people. We were 
Franks—supposed, as usual, to be rich, mylordos: we 
must cross the river, and had no alternative ; we called 
the people from their homes and work as we passed 
their tents; no one else had before passed: this river, 
and these men did not wish to attempt it, nor did they 
approve our plan; notwithstanding this, no bargain 
‘was made, no advantage taken of us; and when all 
were over, they left us to fix the backsish, or present- 
money*; although they received a trifling difference 
of amount, each man being paid in proportion to his 
exertions, they all cried out that they were satisfied, 
and blessed us. 

April 1st.—An unfortunate date! We delayed pro- 


* The pay averaged six piastres (1s. 2d.) each. 
H 
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“ceeding towards Macry, in order to see some ruins, said 
to be those of an ancient Greek city, whence many 
coins had been brought: it was situated upon an iso- 
lated rocky hill, in the midst of the extensive plains 
‘ef Dollomon. 

_ Our search has been fruitless ; the day is spent, and 
we have found only a few rude stones, which may pro- 
bably have been the walls of some hold of a robber 
a few centuries ago; nevertheless in this, as in many 
other instances, I felt a certain satisfaction in knowing 
that we have left nothing unseen. I am speaking of 
sight-seeing ; the mere act of travelling in this country 
is itself pleasurable ; everything is beautiful, and much 
new to an European eye. 

This valley of Dollomon is perhaps fifteen miles 
wide, and bounded on the north by a range of moun- 
tains thirty miles distant. Its southern end is the sea- 
coast; every variety of scenery is displayed, from the 
misty horizon, broken by the mountainous island of 
Rhodes in the south-west, to the towering snow-topped 
heights peering above the richly-wooded crags of the 
mountains to the north-east ; still richer hills surround 
the valley, which is too much overgrown with trees 
and thickets for cultivation. Amidst the rich swampy 
soil, the elm, plane, and peach are almost borne down 
by the vines, clematis, and creepers; and the myrtle, 
oleander, and the pomegranate cover the banks of every 
stream. The plains, which need much the capital and 
skill of the Lincolnshire farmer, are alive with the 
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camels, buffalos, and breeding horses; while the large 
tortoise creeps along amidst the numerous plovers, 
quails, and snipes. The flowers are less varied than on 
the hills, and the swampy ground makes it impossible 
for us to dismount and gather additions to our bota- 
nical collection. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Inconvenience for want of Corn—Ancient Tombs—Customs of the 
People—Peculiar Architecture—Discovery of Calynda—Natural 
Hiatory—Telmessus—Tombs, Works of Art—Peculiar Climate— 
Hoozumlee—Its Inhabitants—State of the Arts among the ancient 
Lycians—Discovery of Cadyanda—Its Ruins—Valley of the Xan- 
thus—Hoorahn— Ancient Tombs and Ruins, probably of the an- 
cient Massicytus. 


April 2nd.—Buvrt little barley is grown in this district ; 
and none is now to be obtained at any price for our 
cavalcade of horses; they have obstinately rejected 
maize, which is the only corn for man or horse here- 
abouts, and the grass is not sufficiently grown for the 
cattle to graze. The consequence is, that we are able 
only to move forward on our fainting nags three or four 
hours a day: even at this slow pace they fall occa- 
sionally, injuring the baggage and causing delay; this 
inconvenience has just afforded me some amusement, 
from witnessing the simple habits of the people. After 
ascending a range of mountains, and descending by 
a steep track through a highly picturesque pass, we 
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arrived, in four hours from Dollomon, at a beautiful 
ravine in the mountains, where we found a few wicker 
huts, and near them for the first time we pitched our 
tent, in order to depasture the horses on the scanty 
herbage around us. The huts were searched for bar- 
ley, as had been every tent on the way; here, in one 
alone, we found some, which the owner did not wish to 
part with, it being his last store. Money was refused, 
but the little stock was at last given to us, as well as 
some bread newly baked, and in return we gave a joint 
and the head of a kid, which we had bought and killed 
on the road; a little gunpowder and a present to the 
boy completed this friendly barter, and 1 just arrived in 
time to witness the excitement amongst the half-starved 
horses, whose impatience at seeing each nose-bag re- 
ceiving its portion of corn was most amusing. 

At this little place of Beenajah-cooe we found ample 
occupation, until it was too late to ramble among the 
overhanging rocks. We had seen around us for two 
miles tombs excavated in the cliffs, and one which we 
passed near the road was highly ornamented as a tem- 
ple, cut out of the rock, similar to the many I had seen 
in Lycia, and described at Telmessus. This specimen 
had triglyphs, and in its pediment were two shields: I 
regret that we did not make careful drawings of it, but 
our guide assured us that thousands of better ones 
were around the village a mile or two in advance. 
Thousands is in the East used as an indefinite number, 
but in this instance it was probably no exaggeration, 
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for tombs appeared on every cliff as we travelled east- 
ward up this beautiful valley. 

Geological causes have generally given the first fea- 
tures to the country; and here the division between the 
changing rocks was marked by a valley, formed pro- 
bably in some degree by a river, which almost always 
finds its course at these transition points. On our 
left,, the comparatively round mountains of a schisty 
serpentine were stained with an ochrey red earth, and 
wooded with pines ; while those on our left were gray, 
with the silvery crags of the marble range enriched 
by their peculiar stains of orange, red, and yellow; on 
every ledge were varieties of luxuriant vegetation. Be- 
hind us was the Gulph of Macry, with its numerous 
gray islands scattered on the blue sea, and the whole 
scene was backed by the distant mountains of the south 
coast of Caria, raising their snowy peaks into the sky. 

Our guide in these mountain excursions is generally 
any peasant whom we meet by chance in the woods. 
The man now attending us has his gun, and seems to 
live by it, or rather it appears his only occupation ; he 
professes to know every hole in the mountains, having 
long pursued his sportsman’s life in the neighbourhood, 
and offers to accompany us as far as Macry; his pay 
is a present of about sixpence a day, and he eats with 
the men. I have observed a striking feature in the 
character of these men: on being hired, they always 
say, by way of showing their independence, “I have no 
mother; I can go anywhere with you; no one depends 
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upon me.” These anecdotes serve to mark the devo- 
tional respect to parents, which I noticed so often on my 
former visit. Our present guide, who wears sandals 
exactly like those seen in the antique figures, led us 





high into the crags which we had seen above us, where 
we found the greatest collected number of cave-tombs. 
Here, between two ridges of rocks, was the command- 
ing site of an ancient city. Many large squared stones 
lie in heaps down the slope facing the east, and the 





valley is guarded by walls of a very early date of Greek 
workmanship. Huge irregular masses of rocks form 
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‘the lower parts of these early Cyclopean fabrics, and 
are piled into the face of the protruding rocks below ; 
while the upper part, of smaller unwrought stones, is 
packed in with still smaller. This-mode of construc- 
tion is doubtless of earlier date than the Pelasgic walls, 
so generally seen in the cities of this district. The 
crown of the high mountain peaks on the south had 
been also surrounded by walls of the same kind, and 
in some instances the gothic-formed sarcophagi were 
carved out of the protruding peaks of the rock ; the 
heavy top alone added to form the sepulchre. 

In my former rambles in Asia Minor I observed that 
each district had a peculiarity in the architecture of 
its tombs, and that none was more distinctly marked 
than that of the ancient Lycia. The four kinds of 
tombs represented in the annexed Plate, I have found, 
are peculiar to Lycia, and may serve in part as tests of 
the extent of that country. I shall call these the Obe- 
lisk, the Gothic, and the Elizabethan forms; the first 
from its appearance, and the latter as strongly resem- 
bling the architectural styles so named. With these 
forms I have generally found the Lycian language 
connected, and two or more of them appear in every 
ancient city found in that district*. Applying this 
architectural test, I at once determined this to be a 
city within the confines of Lycia, and as such could be 


* The tombs selected for this Plate are from Antiphellus, Tlos, and 
Xanthus. — . | 5 | | 
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none else but the ancient Calynda, which, according, to 7 
Herodotus*, was beyond the boundaries of Caria, the 
early inhabitants of which district are represented as_ 
pursuing and expelling the foreign gods from their 
country, and ‘‘ stopping not until they came to the 
mountains of Calynda.”” This range must have been 
the one down whose beautiful valleys we had for some 
hours been travelling. Calynda, if this was the site of 
the city, was high up in the mountains, but not far from 
the sea, where it probably had its port, as we know 
that it supplied ships to the fleet of Xerxes. From 
the situation and remains of the city, I conclude that 
it cannot have been very large, but, from its remaining 
tombs, it may have existed for many generations, and 
probably at an early period. 

To feel surprise at the ordinary occurrences in na- 
ture may often bespeak my ignorance, but for the in- 
formation of those who do not study natural history, I 
shall nevertheless mention as I proceed whatever may 
strike me as unusual or curious. Some weeks ago, at 
Naslee, I mentioned having seen a small green frogt 
sitting on a sunny bank of sand, and apparently desert- 
ing the water; I here saw another of the same kind, 
some feet above the ground, sitting against the stem. of 
a dead shrub, as thick as my little finger. I called to 
my companions to come and see a frog in a tree, as. 
a fish out of water. On being noticed, the little fel- 


+ Clio, 172. +t Rana arborea. 
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low, to our surprise, leaped upon a thinner and higher 
branch, and again upon the point of a twig not thicker 
than a crow-quill, and sat there swinging, with all his 
legs together, like the goats on the pointed rocks above 
us, or as the bears sit upon their pole at the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens in London. On inquiry I find that this 
description of frog always frequents the trees ; it is sel- 
dom in the water, and enjoys basking in the hottest 
places. Some fine moths and butterflies are coming 
out, and I regret the impossibility of collecting insects 
on an equestrian tour in so rough a country ; it affords 
a fine field for the study of this and every other branch 
of natural history. 

Macry, April 6th.—This little port, which stands 
amidst the ruins of the ancient Telmessus,.is more in- 
teresting, on examination, than I fancied it could be 
from my hasty survey two years ago; but its strongest 
feature of interest is its tombs. I have now been 
tempted to sketch many more, by their picturesque 
position and form ; but I find most of them are covered 
with inscriptions, many of which have become illegible 
from the decomposition of the stone, as well as from 
the nature of the rocks themselves, which when first 
wrought must have had an irregular surface from its 
conglomerate formation. I observe that, to remedy 
this, it has been in many places plastered over before 
it was inscribed. The inscriptions on the tombs cut 
in the rocks are again rendered more imperfect by the 
filtering waters from above, which depositing their sta- 
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lactitic matter encrust the whole surface. I have, how- 
ever, deciphered many upon the different tombs, and 
some on pedestals built into the mysterious walls which 
stand along the coast. The following is from the side 
of the door of a built tomb, not far from the sea. 


EAENHHKAI 
A?OlIONNALCO 
NOCTOYAIO 
FENOYCTEA 
MHCCICTOMNH 
MEIONKATECKEYACEN 
EAYTHKAIOILCAY 
THENEOAYVENANOA 
AWNIAOAYIWAYTHE 
KAIEAENHFHKAIAGOI! 
NEFFONHAYTHE AMHAE 
MHAENNEZEINAIENTW 
NYPFICKWIEOHNAMIE 
TATOENTA®HNAIAYTHN 
ENEIOOEICTINAATE 
BHCECFWOEOICKATA 
OONIOICKAIEKTOZ 
OPEIAETWTWTEA 
MHCCEWNAH 
MW E * 


* Translation.—‘‘ Helene, who is also [called] Apphion (Appia), 
the daughter of Nason, the son of Diogenes, a woman of Telmessus, 
has erected this monument for herself and for those whom [?] she 
has [already] buried there, Apollonides her son, and Helene, also 
called Apphion, her grand-daughter. But it shall not be lawful 
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I ‘gubjoin another, which was built into one of the 
walls referred to above. — 


MAPKOZAYPHEPMAFOPAZO 
KAIZWZIMOZYIOZMAPKAYP 
EPMArOPAAIZMAPWNAZTOYAI 
OOANOYZETEAMHZZEYS 
NEIAEZAZLTONANMANATWN 
MPOKAHIANEIWNANENEINN 
NANKPATIONTHNTETAPTHNOE 
MINAFWNOGETOYNTOZAIAPIOY 
TOYAZIOAOFWTAAYAYKIAPXOY 
MAPAOMOIAINNOYITEAMHE 
ZEW * 


From the circumstance of the fragments of Greek 
workmanship being used as rough material, and the 
quantity and nature of the cement, these walls were 
probably of Roman, or possibly of Venetian date. To 


for anybody to put [another] into the turret, after I am myself 
buried there, as he who puts in another shall be impious unto the 
gods of hell, and besides pay to the people of the Telmesseans 5000 
denarii.” 

* Translation.—‘‘ Marcus Aurelius Hermagoras, also [called] Zosimus, 
son of Marcus Aurelius Hermagoras, twice [%.e. grandson] of Maro 
[2], the son of Diophanes, a citizen of Telmessus, having won in the 
pancration, the fourth prize, which he contested with the youths who 
had challenged him [?]; there being Agonothetes, [patron of public 
games] for his lifetime, the most excellent Lyciarches, Marcus Domi- 
tius Philippus [?], a citizen of Telmessus.” 

In this inscription I must remark that the O, ©, 4, are diamond- 
shaped. 
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me the inscriptions acquired increased interest from 
finding several in the Lycian characters, which I had 
seen so generally used in the city of Xanthus*., In 
‘the frontier towns of Lycia I had hoped to have found 
some bilingual inscriptions, but have not yet succeeded 
in this pursuit. Among the coins found here, I have 
many belonging to this country, and to the neighbour- 
ing Rhodian colonies on the coast of the Perea. These 
may assist in throwing some light upon the history of 
this interesting portion of Asia Minor. 

The peculiarities in the architectural detail are very 
remarkable in these early specimens of represented 
buildings in the rocks. They show distinctly the imi- 
tation of wooden structures, and, by the nature of the 
joints, ties and mouldings, give a perfect insight into 
the knowledge of the construction of ancient Greek 
buildings. The panelled doors, with bossed nails on 
the styles, knockers suspended from lions’ mouths, and 
other ornaments in the panels, also show much taste 
and accuracy of execution. Those tombs here which 
would rank among the great divisions or orders of ar- 
chitecture, are of the Ionic, and evidently in its earliest 
or simplest form ; I have seen none of the Doric. It is 
remarkable that this district, which is part of the an- 
cient Doris, exhibits several peculiar features in its ar- 
chitecture, but none of the so-called Doric. I remember 
being struck by a similar coincidence at Corinth ; not a 


* These are shown on Plate XXXVI. at the end of this volume. 
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fragment of the Corinthian style was to be found, and 
a ruined temple of the plain Doric stands conspicuously 
on the site of the ancient city. In some instances bas- 
reliefs remain on the sarcophagi, and these are always 
of an early, simple, and good age ; I have seen no trace 
of the inferior art of the Romans, or of later times ; the 
coins also show the purest style of Greek art. 





IAHZKAAINIIY 

NAAIEHTNO 
TOEZTHATQNAY 
la ¥ AKANAMEM 
AANIOZAIOPN ZG 
ANNTHAIONNZG * 


Macry, April 7th_— Yesterday we were weather-bound ; 
the rain fell heavily the whole day, and gave us an op- 
portunity of pursuing our occupations within our little 
lodging. I am sorry to find my collection of plants is 
badly preserved ; they increase so rapidly, that from 


© In the third Line we may decipher the words, ‘ he superintended 
the games.” : 
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the constant moisture of the paper they soon discolour 
and decay. We occupied our time also in arranging 
sketches and obtaining information as to ruins in the 
neighbourhood from the Greeks, who each had coins 
for sale, all found in cities at present unmapped and 
unknown by us. I fear my time will allow me but 
imperfectly to visit Lycia alone, for this small district 
abounds in the works of its former highly civilized 
people. 

Hoozumlee, April 7th.—We have just arrived at six 
o'clock this evening, and escaped a tremendous storm, 
which is now thundering as it wraps its clouds around 
the mountains above us. I despaired of fine weather 
at Macry, knowing its peculiar situation, and, contrary 
to the opinion of my servant, I persisted in quitting 
the place, although the rain was falling in large drops. 
I had noticed the effects caused in the atmosphere at 
Macry when last there, and during the three days at 
this season the same causes produce their effects. The 
warm westerly wind has each morning brought with it 
showers from over the sea ; and no sooner do they pass 
the bay, than the colder current of air coming down 
from the central country about noon drives back the 
clouds, and the showers are repeated. The eddying of 
the atmosphere during the hot weather, only produced 
partial condensation of clouds, and the heated winds 
were driven back towards the sea. The wind, although 
varying during the morning and night, has always for 
two or three hours at noon changed to the north-east, 
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and the prediction of a stranger respecting the weather 
would probably be little worthy the character of the 
ancient soothsayers of Telmessus. The peculiar situa- 
tion of the bay of Macry may also account for the 
changes in the elevation of its waters; but from inquiry, 
and from observing the equal and permanent marks 
upon the stones and rocks caused by the sea, I ascer- 
tained that there is here felt a change which may al- 
most be mistaken for a tide, probably occasioned by the 
regular winds. In many places I have visited in the 
Mediterranean, there is certainly no tide perceptible. 
I was noticing a curious gage for the waters on the 
fine sarcophagus seen standing in the sea, which is on 
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many ‘accounts an interesting monument for contem- 
plation; the subjoined sketch will show the present 
level of the sea, by the high- and low-water marks, 
which vary about two feet, as well as that of the sur- 
face of the ground. 

From many other tombs precisely similar in form, 
and which I have seen and sketched in various cities 
in Lycia, I venture to supply the base, which I doubt 
not lies buried in the earth; thus making this tomb 
a register of a great change in the level of the ground, 
while its massive top, shaken from its original position, 
indicates an earthquake to have been the cause of such 
change. As a work of art amongst an early and re- 
fined people, it also stands a valuable monument ; but 
time has partially veiled its history, for the bas-reliefs 
only suggest an outline of more simple beauty than is 
found in any age but that of the purest of Greek art. 
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The fragmental sketches of the bas-reliefs also may 
show this. 





On leaving Macry, we crossed the valley towards the 
north-east, and continued in that direction ascending 
for three hours and a half through a beautiful pass 
along the side of a torrent, which leaped continually 
from rock to rock in its rapid course; but our ascent 
was still steeper, for the river was often rolling in a 
ravine many hundred feet below us. The waters of the 
stream diminished as we proceeded, and on our reach- 
ing the little plain of this village, they appeared to 
claim it as their birth-place. 

The well-cultivated valley of Hoozumlee was as un- 
expected to us at such an elevation, which by the ther- 
mometer exceeds two thousand feet, as was the popu- 
lation and well-built village. The latter has three or 
four mosques, and is wholly inhabited by Turks; one 
Greek alone is here, who is employed in keeping in 
repair the various water-courses for the supply of the 
fountains from the lofty and craggy mountains which 
rise immediately at the back of the village. We are 
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at the house of the Aga, and have witnessed a curious 
scene each evening. It is seldom that thirty men so 
handsome in form, feature and dress, assemble in the 
same room; they are probably the principal people of 
the place. Not a taint of European costume is yet 
seen here; scarcely a man has ever left his mountain 
district, and everything about us was novel to them. 
I doubt whether in any other part of the world such a 
spirit of inquiry and quickness of comprehension would 
be met with in a similar village group. Our knives, 
instruments, pencils, Indian rubber and paints, were 
examined, and tolerably well understood by most of the 
party. The pencil I gave to one was soon employed 
in writing a sentence in the Turkish language, which I 
found was the date of our arrival, and the name of the 
writer of the memorandum. We then wrote something 
in English, which was copied in facsimile, well and 
quickly executed. The remarks were natural expres- 
sions of wonder, but all showing reflection. The washing, 
the prayer, the dinner, and the reading aloud the firman, 
were each subjects for an artist. Our sketch-books 
were a great source of astonishment to all; some 
looked at them the wrong way upwards, but all said 
‘* Allah, Allah!” They recognized in the sketches 
the mosques, camels, birds, and a frog, with the greatest 
expressions of delight. 

April 8th.—Our attraction to this place was the re- 
port that ruins existed in the neighbourhood. We 
therefore started at eight o’clock this morning to as- 
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cend the mountaia: to the south. Searcely beyond the | 
south-east end of the village, and in less than ten-mi- 
‘nutes, we found among the bushes a tomb of: the most 
usual kind cut in the rocks, resembling our Eliza- 
-bethan domestic architecture. This tomb has:: ‘been 
much shaken to pieces, apparently by an earthquake, 
but: the detail of its execution we found to be of the: 
highest interest. I do not hesitate in placing-this frag- 
ment in the finest age of Greek work ; it shows by the 
simplest effects the full expression of the history and 
ideas of the sculptured figures. Had they been all per- 
fect, its value in a museum, either for the philologist, 
antiquarian or artist, would be inestimable. We made 
drawings of a portion*, and sketches in outline of the 
whole, which I think will bear out this opinion of them 
-as works of art, and may afford an idea of some of. its 
bas-reliefs, | 

Great additional interest is given to these groups 
by the’ circumstance of several of the figures having 
over them their names, after the manner of the Etrus- 
‘can; these inscriptions are in the Lycian language, 
and - some bilingual with the Greek ; this I trust will 
‘materially-assist in throwing light upon our: ignorance 
as to the Lycian language, and these sculptures may 
also be important illustrations. The bas-reliefs shown 
in the annexed Plate formed the upper part or panels of 
the sides of: the tomb, beneath which were groups of 


Pe ae See Plate I. opposite the Title-page..- “. 
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larger figures engaged in combat, with arms of the 
simplest age of the Greeks. These figures were too 
much buried in the earth for us to attempt to sketch 
them. The name of EKTOP was written over one with 
a helmet, round shield, and spear. Above the side- 
panels, and probably on what once formed the roof, 
were also the remains of five sculptured figures, of a 
similar size to the combatants below. The panel of 
the door in front shows a figure about five feet six 
inches in height. 
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The costammes, arms, vases and utensils, displayed in 
these bas-reliefs, are a study for the man of refined 
taste: the height of some of the figures in the back- 
ground is unaccountable. , 





Continuing for about a mile a steep ascent, we saw 
around us immense masses of rock rolled from their 
original position, and some containing excavated tombs, 
now thrown on their sides or leaning at angles, which 
must have caused the disentombment of their dead. 
The sculptured architecture of many had been split 
across, and but few remained uninjured in the cliffs. 
I sought in vain for inscriptions on any of the tombs 
around, probably twenty in number ;. their architecture 
was purely Lycian, and evidently of the same date as 
the one just described as found in the.valley below. A 
splendid sarcophagus cut from the rock was tottering 
over the brow of a precipice before me: the position at 
which this tomb now stands appears‘ so unnatural, that 
I have accurately sketched it. The outlines of its bas- 
reliefs, which are shown: in the annexed Plate, ‘as ‘well 
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as its form, indicate its age to be that of the Lycians, 
and, in the absence of inscriptions, must suffice to tell 
its history: the figures are nearly the size of life. If 
inscriptions had ever existed upon these tombs, the 
surface has so much perished by the atmosphere, that 
they would have probably been lost or illegible; for I 
observe that all inscriptions of this age are slightly cut, 
‘and never form a part of, or interfere with, the effect of 
the groups or architecture. All the indications in the 
approach to this unknown city were Lycian, not omit- 
ting the remains of ingeniously built Cyclopean walls. 

Ascending for half an hour a steep scarcely access- 
ible on horses, we arrived at an elevation of about 
three thousand five hundred feet above the sea, which 
lay before us. The view was overwhelmingly beauti- 
ful. To the south-west lay the Bay of Macry, with its 
islands and the coast of the south of Caria, while be- 
yond lay the long and mountainous island of Rhodes. 
Cragus, with its snowy tops, broke the view towards 
the south, and the coast and sea off Patara measured 
its elevation by carrying the eye down to the valley of 
the Xanthus, whose glittering waters were visible for 
probably seventy miles, until lost in the range of high 
mountains, upon a part of which we were standing ; in 
this chain it has its rise in the north. The crags of 
limestone around us were almost concealed by a forest 
of fir-trees and green underwood. Before us was the 
city, surrounded by beautiful Cyclopean walls. 

The scattered stones of a fallen temple next inter- 
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rupted our path, on the way to the stadium: neither 
of its ends remained, and I feel sure that they have 
never been built up with seats, as seen in some of 
probably a later date. To the right of this stadium 
was the agora; eight squared pillars or piers stand on 
either side. For nearly a quarter of a mile the ground 
was covered like a mason’s yard with stones well 
squared, parts of columns, cornices, triglyphs and pe- 
destals, and here and there stood still erect the jambs 
of the doors of buildings whose foundations alone are 
to be traced. Near the stadium some large walls with 
windows are still standing, and enclose some places, 
which have probably been for public amusements. The 
city is in many parts undermined by chambers cut in 
the rocks, and arched over with fine masonry: these 
no doubt were the basements or vaults of the large 
buildings of the town, or may have served for its stores 
of provisions ; at present they are the wonder and terror 
of the peasants, who relate, that in one great vault into 
which they had entered there were seven doors, all lead- 
ing in different directions. This report has given the 
name of Yeddy Cappolee, meaning ‘ seven doors,’ to the 
ruins, as well as to the mountain on which they stand. 
We descended towards the west, and came to the upper 
seats of a beautiful little theatre, in high preservation, 
a few large fir-trees alone interrupting the effect of the 
semicircle of seats. The proscenium was a heap of 
ruins, only one or two of its door-ways being left stand- 
ing. The form of the theatre was like those in the east 
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of Caria: in front were the Cyclopean walls of the city, 
blended with the more regular Greek, and evidently 





constructed at the same period. From this spot, for a 
quarter of a mile, were tombs, neither cut in the rocks, 
nor sarcophagi, nor of the usual architecture of Lycia, 
but of a heavy, peculiar, and massive style of building, 
not generally associated with our ideas of the Greek : 
there was no trace of bas-reliefs or ornaments, and not 
a letter of the Lycian character among the numerous 
inscriptions, which were Greek, and much injured by 
time. I copied the following among others*, which 
are of interest, as in them I discovered the name of 
the city to be Cadyanda (KAAYANAEQN). 


* The inscriptions here referred to are inserted in the Appendix to 
this volume. 
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TOMNHMEIONKATEZKEYAE AAAOPTOY 
EAYTHKAIOYFATPIKAIEr NET 
NQNMOYFENNH@HEOM IZKAAQ N 
EANAETIZEIZBIAZHTAIKA “QKEIZEIK YANAEQN 
TNAHMA Me * 


The total difference of these tombs in style from the 
elegant and highly-wrought specimens nearly two miles 
down the side of the mountain, and the difference of 
language in the inscriptions, made me inquire whether 
any other ruins existed lower down, but I could hear 
of none. 

Returning to the village, we found the principal peo- 
ple again assembled to see us, and all we had to show 
them. We learned that no European had before been 
up to see the ruins, but that some Franks had last 
year been as far as their village, and had bought some 
coins ; eight or nine I found in the possession of a man 
who had picked them up in theruins. Hoping to learn 
from them something of the ancient city, I told my ser- 
vant to buy them, and he was in a violent rage at the 
exorbitant price demanded ; in his passion he forgot his 
nation, and said a Turk would never think of asking 
such a price, and that the owner of them was an im- 
posing rogue. I found this man was the solitary Greek, 
whose occupation of digging drains had led him to dis- 


* Translation.—‘‘ This monument erected ...... for herself and her 
daughter, and grand-children and those who shall be born of them. 
-.......- But if any one shall violate [the tomb], he shall pay to the 
People of the Cadyandeans five hundred denarii.” 
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cover the coins: he was anxious to get all he could, 
but like a Greek, he took less than half he had at first 
asked. 

April 9th.—After a lovely ride for about fifteen miles 
to the south-east, over a woody range of mountains, 
and descending into the valley of the Xanthus, we 
arrived at the village of Hoorahn. For three or four 
miles before we crossed the main branch of the river, 
we traversed the well-cultivated and productive district 
called Sarzarkee, passing a tomb cut in the rock on 
the road-side, and bearing a fragment of a Lycian in- 
scription. Crossing the muddy stream which gives the 
colour and name to the Xanthus river, and riding for 
nearly a mile through a bushy swamp, we came to a 
rock rising fifteen or twenty feet above the plain, and 
about a mile from the village of Hoorahn. This rock 
was cut in all directions with tombs, many of them 
being of a style of architecture differing from those we 
had before seen. Several I have sketched, and from 
one have copied a few Greek letters, which are upon 
the panels of a door cut in the rock. 


OP O P 
OA eATO 
ro POY * 


The following small fragment I hope will assist in 
giving a name to these ruins. 


* « [The tomb] of Orthagoras.”’ 
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UKWC 4 
ETHCS 
€IMACEIZ 
AGIATEYWZ * 


Immediately before arriving at the village, we passed 
another burial-ground of the ancient city, but the na- 
tural rock was not here so favourable for architectural 
excavation, and hundreds of broken sarcophagi lay half 
buried in the ground; in fact, many of them had the 
grave within the rock, scarcely above the surface, and 
the cavity had been covered with a lid of a peculiar 
form, having a tablet for inscription raised on its roof, 
which could not be placed in the usual position, upon 
the side of the sarcophagus itself ; the Greek characters 
could be traced upon them, but they were too much 
injured by time to be deciphered. The ancient city, 
whose site 1s now occupied by the village and its sur- 
rounding fields, had a fine and singular situation ; it 
was slightly raised above the valley of the Xanthus, 
and appears to have commanded a ravine or gorge in 
the mountains at its back, down which gushes a large 
and extremely rapid river of clear water, and, running 
towards the south-west, soon joins, or almost forms, the 
river Xanthus: the small muddy stream which waters 
the valley from its commencement towards the north, 
and from the sandy colour of which it derives its name, 


* This seems to be a fragment of a public decree in honour of a 
public-spirited citizen of Maseicytus. 
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forms but a diminutive portion, as compared with the 
river now roaring under our hut. 

Of the ancient city but little remains ; the higher part 
has been surrounded by a fine Cyclopean wall, although 
the large irregular stones composing it were chiselled 
round their edges, forming the cushion-shaped fronts 
used in many of the early Greek buildings, and since 
adopted by the Italians ; this mode is termed, I believe, 
rusticated. ‘The basement and walls of several other 
buildings are also still standing, and a number of broken 
columns and pedestals show the remains of an orna- 
mented city. From one of them I copied an inscription, 
but I fear that it will throw no light upon the name 
of the ancient city. 


AYPHAIOZZ 
ANOZTOIZTO 
NATPOLAYTOYAAI 

MOZI 
AYPOCTE®ANOI =INOIAAIAAEINE 
EPMOAYKOYV MMM ANINA 
KATECKEYA MVlululiluCe 
CENKAIENE MM ll MO 
rPAYENMETH 
TOENTAOHNE 
CMEEICTHNYF 
CTOAIKHY * 


* Translation.—‘‘ Aurelius Stephanus to the spirit of his father. 
Aurelius Stephanus, the son of Hermolycus, has built and inscribed it 
After burying me inthe urn ...... 3 


Contrary to custom, this inscription seems to have been written in 
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In the yard of one house we were taken to see some 
beautiful pavements, formed in elegant patterns, with 
small different-coloured slabs of marble. These pave- 
ments had formed the floors of three different apart- 
ments, each probably not more than eight feet square, 
and all very near together; one was of small stones, 
of the size, and quite similar in arrangement to, the 
Roman mosaic: these buildings, from their dimensions, 
can have been only baths. 

I have obtained but few coins here, for the people 
only preserve silver or gold ones, which may serve as 
ornaments; they have never before had visitors to see 
their ruins, and cannot understand our motives for 
seeking copper coins, or for travelling. They tell us 
that their country is filled with ruins ; and we have this 
morning been a ride and laborious walk up a mountain, 
nearly at the upper extremity of the valley, in search of 
old cities: there are, however, only the traces of some 
rude Cyclopean walls around the craggy summit of the 
hill; the absence of other buildings and tombs leads 
me to suppose it to have been only a fortified castle 
on the eastern side of the valley : directly opposite to 
this, on the west side, was a point covered with similar 
ruins. 

Our excursion today of six miles has given us a 
more perfect idea of the valley; we have at least 


two columns, of which that on the right probably contained the usual 
provisions against any one else besides the proprietor’s family being 
buried in the tomb. 
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ascertained that nothing more is to be found in this 
direction, and are now satisfied that our research 
commenced at its northern extremity: tomorrow we 
intend to pursue our route down its course to the 
south-west. 
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Architecture; 3. “Rocks, , Buildings, ‘Cottages, - Granaries—Tlos—Rock- 
- tombs— Ancient" ‘Sculpture—Minara, the ancient. Pinara—Ruins— 
Bas-reliets i in Tombs» Habits of the People. 


April ‘V1th.—I am ‘again much struck on entering this 
undisturbed district of Asia Minor, at witnessing the 
unchanged customs of the people; everything tells of 
the ancient inhabitants of two or three thousand years 
‘ago, whose mode of life probably differed but little from 
that of the present pastoral people. 

The annexed sketch (Plate IX.*) will show the varié- 
ties of. rock-architecture+, and the one following, those 
in ‘the built tombs seen in Lycia. I have selected these 
‘from: my sketches made in the various cities, but plac- 
ing them less thickly in the rock than they are’ often 
‘seen.in. this country, and have added figures referring to 
ae, several localities. : ue sottage or hut i is a: precisely 


a * ‘Nos. 1 and 6 at Maio; 2, 8 and 4 at ‘Telmessus ; 5 and “i 
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a model for a temple; and the various kinds (forall:baiie 
the same character) suggest each some form: PP ORGER, 
whose peculiarity has became classic and scientifie ; “wed! 
here only perpetuated, and.not adopted, by, the: present, 
peasants. 

The storehouses, large bbx-like barns, in which the 
grain and property is preserved, are throughout: this 
district seen, and recognized-by me, as precisely similab; 
in form and detail of apparent construction of ties ‘aid 
bolts, to the Elizabethan description of tombs so com- 
monly cut in the rocks around them. These modern 
barns are generally slightly roofed; the gable or pedi- 
ment supports a pole at each of its angles, the ends 
commonly protruding beyond the roof, which is of thin 
planks, laid one over the other, and giving at the end 
the effect of a cornice to the pediment, the whole of 
which is never so well finished. as the barns beneath, 
and appears as a temporary covering: a slight pediment 
is likewise often seen accompanying this form of tomb, 
sculptured in the rocks. The similarity of the store- 
house represented in the annexed sketch to the ancient 
tomb is strikingly obvious; even the beam-ends may 
form the ornaments protruding from the angles of he 
pediment. 

In the various cottages, the roof, which is always of 
earth, is held in its form by an attic of stones; upon 
this roof, as I; have; often before mentioned, the Turks 
keep a roller fox JeveHing and rendering the earth ater 
tight ; but afahe’ edges and on the corners, where the. 
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roller cannet press, weeds often grow luxuriantly, and 
this suggests the tuft-like leaf ornament so often seen 
in the Greek buildings rising from the edge of the roofs. 
The Greek generally lives in a hut built with more art 
and neatness, but still of a temple-like form, as may be 
suggested by the sketch; his hut is usually whitened, 
while that of the Turk is of mud, imbedding stones, 
sticks, or straw, as circumstances offer the material. 
The walls never form the strength of the house, which 
derives its support entirely from the framework of tim- 
bers resting upon the columns or upright stems of trees 
on the outside; stones placed under these, to prevent 
their sinking into the ground, form bases, while the 
beams resting upon their tops appear as capitals; in 
front, a stone or piece of wood is placed upon these 
posts, to support the ends of the beams, which are the 
dentils in the frieze of this simple little building. 

In this portion of Asia Minor all the remains of the 
temples show a square chamber or cella, entered by an 
ornamented door of noble proportions; this is always 
within a portico in antis, sometimes having two co- 
lumns in front. I have nowhere in Lycia seen any 
trace of temples that I could say with certainty were of 
other construction. This form is evidently seen in the 
huts here represented. Is it not highly probable, that 
these sketches may represent the huts and storehouses 
of the people of three thousand years ago, which at an 
after period were imitated in stone, and their forms cut 
in the rocks, making the temple a large house, and 
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the tomb a durable receptacle for the dead ? Time has : 
witnessed these changes ; but the simple hut, which has 
served as the abode of the peasants through successive 
generations to‘the present day, has remained unaltered. 
This may at once explain the total absence of even the 
trace of the residence of the people in the ancient Greek 
cities, as the materials would not endure for half a cen- 
tury: the public buildings alone remain to point out the 
extent of the cities. J think this idea is borne out 
by the incidental testimony of history. Herodotus 
speaks of the houses of the people of Sardis as being of 
reeds and mud, and in still earlier days we know that 
the whole of Athens was built of wood. 

Our ride of about twenty-four miles from Hoorahn to | 
Dooveer was nearly due south; we crossed the smaller 
muddy river, where it is divided into several streams, 
and skirted the western side of the upper bay or en- 
largement of the valley, until it became narrowed into 
a mere strait by the green-wooded hills flanking either 
range of mountains. Near this point is the village of 
Satala Hissd or Satala-cooe, six hours to the east of 
Macry. Continuing our route, in half an hour we ar- 
rived at a well-built bridge of five arches, crossing the 
bold river, which had received the important addition 
from Hoorahn, as well as many other tributaries: from 
this point we crossed diagonally the again widening 
valley, and in half an hour passed a very considerable 
stream, on its course to the river, issuing from a ravine. 
in the mountains towards the east, at the village of 

ae «2 
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Koongelar. Ata distance of three miles from Dooveer, 
in passing near a rock which protruded from the moun- 
tains, we were struck by a strong sulphury smell, and 
saw a rapid stream of clear water running near us, 
whose course was encrusted with a greenish-white de- 
posit ; this hot spring issues from the rock, and I hear 
that the people use its waters medicinally ; on first gush- 
ing from its source they have not this smell, which 
exudes upon exposure to the atmosphere. The whole 
ride down this upper valley is beautiful, and varies 
continually; its scenery, on approaching the bold and 
Greek-like situation of the ancient city of Tlos, is stri- 
kingly picturesque. Leaving our baggage at the lower 
village, we at once rode up to the ancient city, on the 
acropolis of which many families now reside: although 
an hour’s ride distant, it also bears the name of Doo- 
veer, the few houses in the valley consisting only of the 
Aga’s residence and four or five water-mills. 

April 13th.—I have had more opportunity for exa- 
mining the ruins of this city than on my former visit, 
when from inscriptions I discovered it to be the an- 
cient Tlos. My general impressions remain the same, 
‘and further research has only confirmed my opinion 
as to the taste and luxurious ornament of the ancient 
city. I have copied many more inscriptions, prin- 
cipally from the tombs, which have been most costly 
and curious constructions. The greater number not 
only have their fronts architecturally ornamented, but, 
on entering, we found them to have a kind of lobby, 
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‘the panelled framework being repeated within, and 
often ornamented in a richer style; some of these are 
still beautiful, but what must they have been when first 
executed, perhaps twenty-five centuries ago! Many 
of the letters of the inscriptions retain their varied 
colouring, and over the doors remnants of painted 
flowers and wreaths, red, green, and white, are still to 
be traced ; but the most perfect historical information 
which is preserved to us respecting the ornaments of 
these tombs, is derived from the sculpture, which shows 
all the beauty of simple line and exquisite proportion of 
figure, and is sufficiently legible to be of the highest 
interest to the antiquarian and student of ancient my- 
thology and history. I hope the sketches I have made 
may throw some light upon the subject. 

From one of the tombs in the rock I copied the fol- 
Jowing inscription : 


ZH: TOHPQONKATEZKEYAZENZQZIMOZ 
NEIKHTIKOYBTOYAYZANIOYTAQEYZEAYTQKAI 
TEKNOIZKAITYNAIKIKAITOIZEZAYTOY KAIQANEN 
rFPAPQZZYNXQPHZHEANAETIZAIXATOYZYNXQ 
PHZAITONKATEZKEYAKOTAZQZIMONOYH 
TINAOPEIAHZEITQIEPQTATSZTAME! 
QENITEIMIOY -/A%- EANAEZYNX2 
PHZIHTINIOKATEZKEYAKQ2ZNZIMOZE 
ZEIEZ OYZIANOAABQNTOZYNXQPHMA 
OIZANBOYAHTAI@ATITEIN * 


* Translation.—“< In his life-time. Zosimus, the grandson of Nice- 
ticus, the son of Lysanias, a citizen of Tlos, has built the Heroum, for 
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The figures sculptured on the rock, are, I have no 
doubt, of the same age as those accompanied by the 
Lycian characters, but I have again sought in vain for 
a single letter of that language in this city. I ob- 
tained three or four coins from the children, who gladly 
exchanged them for half a piastre each; but the ab- 
sence of travellers makes them careless of looking for 
them, and many hidden treasures may still remain 
amidst the ruins which form hills of broken fragments 
of stone, and pieces of pottery and glass. Among the 
coins I find several silver and copper ones of the an- 
clent city. 

On the side of one of the tombs cut in the rock I 
observed a bas-relief representing combatants engaged, 
apparently without swords, and pulling at each other’s 
shields. This, which I have observed in other places, 
may probably represent some of the popular games. 
From the front of the tomb I copied the annexed in- 
scription : 


himself and his wife and his children, and their descendants, and to 
whomsoever he shall make o grant in writing. But if any one, without 
the builder Zosimus making him a grant, shall bury any one [in this 
tomb], he shall owe to the most holy treasury a fine of 1500 denarii. 
But if the builder Zosimus make a grant to any one, he that receives 
the grant shall have leave to bury whomsoever he likes.” 

In all the funeral inscriptions of Tlos, the tomb is called Heroum; 
and in one, that will be given hereafter, the deceased is called a Hero. 
The word in our inscription which is translated bury, means in Greek 
to sacrifice. 
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AZLIHZZEZANAPOYHTOYAIONY2ZIOY 
AEAOMENOY ZNXQPHMATOSKYPEIAZENNITE 
OYNG4MOZTOY ZENIAPXIEPEOZKAIZIANOY 
TOGMMN NOAZNOAAQNOYTOYKAIEIQHNAIOY 
YALOLEOANTAIZZEZLEZANAPOZBTOYAIONYZIOYONATHP 
AAESANAPOZEIPHAIOYTA®HZEAIAEKAIAYTHKAIOANHPAYTH3 
INZIOZZONBIOYZZAZAAQAEOYNENIEZEZTH 
Y GUMMADQZEITAQEQNTHIEPOYEZIA 
ANONENZGZZTOZONAHMVYETAI * 


* Translation.— {High-priestess ?] of Asia, the daughter ef Alex- 


ander, the grandson of Dionysius..... the cession of the property 
being made..... under the high-priest Cesianus........... of 
Treneus .... There has been buried Alexander, the grandson of Dio- 


nysius, er father, and her son Alexander, the son of Irenzus, and 
there shall be buried herself also, and her husband Irensus, the son 
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The tomb, sculptured high up in the rock, in the 
form of an Ionic temple, we found to be of great inter- 
est, and I doubt not, from the sketch in the annexed 
Plate, it will be appreciated by the antiquarian and 
lover of ancient history and poetry: the sketch repre- 
sents the inner front within the Ionic portico, in the 
pediment of which were sculptured animals resembling 
panthers, but too much mutilated to be copied. On 
the left side, on entering the portico, was a spirited 
bas-relief of Bellerophon, and beneath his horse Pega- 
sus the vanquished Chimera. To find this in a city in 
the valley of the Xanthus, cut in the rock, at once 
gives reality and place to the poetic description of the 
services of this classic hero. It will be remembered 
that Bellerophon is represented as a royal exile, sent 
to Jobates king of Lycia, and favoured by Neptune and 
Minerva; from them he received the horse Pegasus, 
and with it conquered both man and beast in various 
combats in Lycia, over which country he afterwards be- 
came king, before the time of the Trojan war. Among 


of Sosibios [?]. To no one else it shall be allowed to bury another 
[here], or he shall give to the Gerusia of Tlos 1500 denarii [?], of 
which he that proves the trespass shall receive one-third.” 

It is the more to be regretted that part of this inscription has disap- 
peared, and that thus several words still remaining are without con- 
nexion, as these may have explained the curious fact of bas-reliefs re- 
presenting gymnastic games being found on the tomb of a woman. 
Probably this Priestess of Asia was a Gymnasiarches (a munificent pa- 
troncss of gymnastic games), a title which is given to another woman 
in an inscription at Mylasa (page 68). 
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his other conquests, in this very valley, he slew a wild 
boar which had destroyed the fruits and cattle of the 
Xanthians, but for his services he received no reward. 
He therefore prayed to Neptune that the fields of the 
Xanthians should exhale a salt dew, and be universally 
corrupted. This continued until Bellerophon, at the 
intercession of the women, again prayed to Neptune to 
remove the effect of his indignation. It was on this 
account that the women of the Xanthians were held in 
such high esteem, that their children ever after were 
named from their mothers, rather than their fathers 
—a custom which afterwards prevailed generally over 
the whole of Lycia. 

April 14th—We yesterday left Dooveer, and, return- 
ing across the valley for about four miles, we came to 
the river, which was here fordable, owing to its stream 
being divided by a small island. The water was four 
or five feet deep. After having crossed, we turned to 
the southward, and gradually bore into the range of 
the Cragus mountains, in a south-westerly direction, 
for about nine miles, when we arrived at the little vil- 
lage called Minara. Near this place we had heard of 
the existence of ruins, and the similarity of name to 
the ancient Pinara, a large city of Lycia, made us seek 
here its site; knowing also that in many instances in 
Greece the [| has been changed into an M in after 
times. The ride had been beautiful, amidst well-grown 
fir-trees, and enriched with underwood now in bloom ; 
the white and the lilac cistus eclipse many of the more 
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beautiful flowers of the vetch tribe, which are blossom- 
ing beneath their bushes. | 

The village of Minara is very small, but beautifully 
situated on the declivity of a hill of almost bare rock ; 
little shelves or terraces of ground are therefore of 
value, and are generally covered with trees. On one of 
these terraces my tent is pitched; the view before it 
extends over bushes of pomegranate, and the middle 
distance of wooded hills adds richness and beauty to 
the more distant view of the valley of the Xanthus, 
with its lofty barrier of mountains rising to the height 
of the ancient Massicytus, which is perpetually capped 
with snow. A fine olive-tree overhangs one side of our 
tent, and a lemon-tree shades the door ; beyond are se- 
veral orange-trees, and on the terrace above, at the 
back, are fig-trees and some magnificent quinces, now 
in full bloom—TI had almost said in blossom like roses, 
but amidst them is a large tree of the cabbage-rose, 
twelve or fourteen feet high, whose sweet flowers have 
a prior claim to beauty. A rose has just been pre- 
sented to me by a young Turk boy, which scents the 
tent delightfully. Our stores of lemons and figs have 
here been replenished, and we now find a plentiful 
supply of corn for the horses, with butter, kymac, 
youghoort, eggs and fowls for ourselves, none of which 
could we obtain at any price on the other side of the 
valley. 

April 15th.—My search for the ancient Pinara has not 
been in vain, and I am amply repaid by the discovery of 
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its most interesting ruins about a mile further up the 
mountain. From amidst the ancient city rises a singu- 





lar round rocky cliff*, literally speckled all over with 
tombs. There must be some thousands, and most of 
them are merely oblong holes cut in the perpendicular 
front of the rock, which is apparently inaccessible. Be- 
neath this cliff lay the principal part of the extensive 
and splendid city of Pinara. Two other places, at dif- 
ferent elevations, were also covered with massive build- 
ings, and on either side of these were tombs scattered 
for a considerable distance, many of them of the gothic- 
form sarcophagus, and some surrounded by columns ; 
but the most perfect and the most highly interesting 


* The Lycian word Pinara is said by Stephanus Byzantinus to mean 
something round; this is here singularly illustrated. 
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were those below the city cut in the rocks. The the- 
atre is in a very perfect state ; all the seats are remain- 
ing, with the slanting sides towards the proscenium, as 
well as several of its doorways. The ingenious mode of 
the tying form of these stones is coeval with the walls 
of Cyclopean construction. 





The walls, and several buildings of the city, were of 
the Cyclopean style, with massive gateways formed of 
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three immense stones. I nieamaned: one over ihe portal, | 
which was fourteen feet i in length : the buttresses of the 

same walls were of regularly squared stones.. 

_ These modes of building were both used in the same 
works, and certainly at the same time; the Cyclopean, 
which is generally supposed to be .the older mode, I 
have often seen surmounting the regular Greek squared 
stone walls. The whole city appears to be of one 
date .and people, and, from its innumerable tombs, 
must have existed for a long series of generations and 
from a very early period. The inscriptions are. gene- 
rally in the Lycian character, but the Greek occurs 
on the same tombs with the Lycian, which will pro- 
bably add to our knowledge of the latter; and these 
again may be explained by bas-reliefs, which are here 
of exciting interest. 

I have endeavoured to explain, that in some of the 
tombs at Tlos occurs a portico, within which are pre- 
served highly interesting historical bas-reliefs. One 
fine tomb before’ me, shown in the annexed Plate, is of 
similar construction, and is a finished specimen of the 
Elizabethan order, with a pediment ornamented with 
groups of figures, one representing the instruction of 
a child; on the frieze, which is under dentils, each 
finished with a sculptured head, is another spirited 
vroup, apparently rejoicing; but within the portico, on 
either side, are views of the ancient city cut in relief 
on four different panels. I know no instance of a si- 
milar insight into the appearance of the ancient cities. 
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‘These views. exhibit: ‘the. forms of the tops of the walls, 
which are em! attled,. the gateways, and even the sen- 
‘tinels before: them. “Phe upper portions of the walls 
are rarely found remaining at the present day, and I 
have too often perhaps attributed those I have ‘seen 
to the Venetian age. The form of the battlements is 
very singular ; none now are left upon the ruined walls 
of this city, but the tombs and towers might be still 
selected, probably from the same point of view as re- 
presented in these bas-reliefs. | 

Another tomb cut in the rock also interested me. 
On my former visit, from seeing the numerous sarco- 
phagi with the gothic-formed roofs, and ‘the hog’s- 
mane along their top, I suggested that they had each 
had a crest or ornament at either end, which, being 
exposed and prominent parts, had been broken off. I 
here find cut in the rock an imitation of this form of 
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sarcophagus, and its end surmounted by a crest. This, 
being cut in relief, has remained unbroken. The crest 
itself is also of historical interest. Herodotus, in descri- 
bing the different nations joining the army of Xerxes, 
relates that the people of-Bithynia carried two Lycian 
spears, and had helmets of brass, on the summits of 
which were the ‘‘ ears and horns of an ox.”’ 

The expense of constructing the innumerable tombs 
has hitherto been to me perfectly unaccountable. I 
have just measured one; the form is of the most frequent 
style, and has its inner front ; but the whole appeared so 
much in relief from the rock, that I climbed up, and 
found that I could walk by the side, which was orna- 
mented and as highly finished as the front; this pas- 
sage continued again along the back, making a perfectly 
independent building or sculptured mausoleum, eighteen 
feet six inches deep; the cutting from the face of the 
rock was twenty-six feet deep, directly into its hard 
mass. [I have in one instance found an interesting in- 
sight into the probably usual mode of constructing these 
tombs. Seeing the face of a rock, as it were, only 
designed for a tomb—the columns being merely square 
props, with lumps at their tops and thick at the bot- 
tom, and with the pediment only a protruding mass—I 
entered, and found the portico formed square, but not 
smoothened or shaped for ornament; but the door of 
the tomb, which was small, was highly finished, repre- 
senting frame and nails, and on the panels handsome 
ring-knockers, all cut in the marble rock. For the 
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purpose of pillaging the tomb, this door had not been 
moved side-ways in its groove (the usual manner of 
opening them), but a small hole had been broken in the 
rock at the side. Putting my head into this, I found 
the tomb had been finished within, and that the bones | 
of at least two ancient Greeks lay scattered on the 
floor. This specimen shows that some of the tombs 
were formed for the reception of the dead, and after- 
wards finished, probably at a later period. I have 
copied the following inscription from a pedestal. 


AIONYZIONBTOYAIOrENOYE 


AIONYZIOZ [AZ QNAE 
AIOTENOY=2 KAIAPZAZIZ 
KAIAPZAZIZ OIAIONYS1 
[AZONOZTON OYTONEAY 
EAYTOQNYON TQNAAEA®ON 


a 





* Translation. 


“‘ Dionysius, the grandson of Diogenes. 


Dionysius, But Jason and 
the son of Diogenes Arsasis, the 
and Arsasis, the children of 
daughter of Jason Dionysius 
their son. their brother, 


the Hero.” 
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Upon the mullion of a rock-tomb is the following : 


TOMNHNIIOM 
ANNNATPOYAIZ 
TOYNIZEAAPOY 
ENQBEBOYATITAY 
TA®HNAIMETATIN 
AQOBIQTIEATON 
TEKAITNNIFYNAKA 
AYTOYMAAANBN 
QNOZZAAETIZE 
NIXEIPINHETEPON 
OAVAIOOEIAEZE! 
TQHUINAPOZOAEIN 
MQAHNAPIANEN 
TAKOZIAA®ONTO 
THTONOEAENOAZAMNYETAITOYTOKAIAIATQN 
APXZIQNNAEAHAQTAI 
OAENATIAZ 
TEFPAAEANIATI 
NOIWZAZELT&2 
t\EPOZYAOZOE 
OEOIZOYNANIOIZ 
KAIKAIKATAXOO 
NIOIZKAITOFIPOZ 
TEIMONANOTE! 
ZATQIAIAH 
AQTAIAPT 
IEMEOEAPTE 
TAAPOVE 
VNEPKEPE 
TAIOY 


A * 


* Translation._—‘‘ The monument of Antipater, the grandson of Pise- 
darus [?], in which he has determined after.......... to be buried 
L 
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Antiochus, about three centuries before Christ, but none 
of a later date. 

The people had never before seen a Frank ; an old 
man told me that none had ever been up to his vil- 
lage: their manners were naturally the more simple, 
and of this I must give an instance. Three or four 
men, one of them very old, were the most attentive 
and curious in watching and assisting us to move 
stones and leading the way through bushes ; of course 
we returned this civility by signs of obligation. We 
soon became more intimate, and they ventured to 
make remarks, noticing the spectacles worn by one of 
my companions, and placing them before their own 
eyes ; these and a magnifying-glass astonished them ex- 
ceedingly. Our pencils and books were equally novel 
to them. Soon afterwards a pretty little girl joined 
our group, with a red skull-cap much faded by the 
sun, and from which were suspended chains of glitter- 
ing coins, confining her hair, that hung in many long 
plaits down her back, in the manner of the ancient 
Egyptians: rows of coloured beads hung around her 
brown open breast. This child was pushed forward 
to present to me an egg, which I exchanged for half 
a piastre, and all fear of the Frank at once ceased. 
Other eggs were brought, my plant-box and hands were 
soon filled, and I was reminded of my former servant’s 
instruction, that presents are very dear things in this 
country—the price of eggs being twenty or thirty for a 
piastre. 
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We made signs to our officious cicerones that we 
wished to climb to the upper part of the city, but they 
opposed this, and we were compelled to understand 
that we must follow them to their huts close by. We 
did so, and were received by three women, the wives 
of our guides, at the doors of their huts, and a carpet 
was soon spread on the ground in front, on which we 
reclined, while each woman brought out her present; 
one, a large bowl of kymac, another, one of youghoort, 
and the third a supply of fresh-baked bread of the 
country ; two wooden spoons were placed for our use, 
and the eyes of a dozen peasants assembled around 
were riveted upon us. The dogs, which always assail 
the stranger most fiercely with their barking, lay asleep 
by our side, acknowledging us as the guests of their 
kind masters. The cow, which is-here but little larger 
than the dogs, was being milked; and on the broken 
columns and stones piled around sat our hostesses, 
while their husbands were on the ground still nearer. 
Among them were five or six children, each most pic- 
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turesquely and classically dressed. I cannot help again 
noticing the close resemblance of the costume of the 
women to the ancient statues: the hair is worn long 
and braided round the head; one old woman of the 
party had it tied in a knot at the top of the fore- 
head, exactly as I have seen represented in the antique. 
Their arms had each the simple armlet or bracelet of 
gold ; sometimes two or three on one wrist, and always 
a fibula of silver or gold to hold together the loose 
tunic or shirt; the upper jacket is embroidered most 
richly ; the trowsers, extremely loose, and confined at 
the ankle, are generally red, blue, or white, and often 
ornamented with silver embroidery or spangles; those 
before us were only worked with coloured silks. 

The people here are Chinganees, or gipsies, as I no- 
ticed when in this district before; they therefore show 
their faces, and are not so secluded as the Turkish 
women generally. A child presenting me with a flower, 
gave me an opportunity of substantially acknowledging 
my obligation for this true hospitality: the whole scene 
to me was most pleasing. It is delightful to meet with 
so simple and naturally kind a people, and apparently 
devoid of any prejudice against those thought to be so 
opposed to themselves in every opinion. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Discovery of Sidyma—its ‘Tombs—Temples—Natural History—Lions 
—Ancient Fort-— Xanthus— Sarcophagus-tomb— Lycian Inscrip- 
tion upon Obelisk—Ancient Sculptures—Harpies—Chariots—Ani- 


mals—Processions—T'omb—Customs of the Peasants. 


April 15th._—Lravine Minara, we travelled towards 
the south-west, over a range of wooded hills separating 
our little valley from another as beautiful. These 
recesses or bays from the valley of the Xanthus are 
particularly rich, and might be productive ; they are 
in a better state of cultivation than most parts of this 
country. The lands have a gradual inclination down 
to the valley, and are screened on either side by the 
wooded hills protruding from the range of the Cragus. 
As a type of the general character of the vegetation we 
passed, I will describe the first of these bays after our 
leaving Minara. The whole valley has probably been, 
like the hills above, covered with underwood, and a 
track through them has been the road we have fol- 
lowed. In order to cultivate the land, the underwood 
has all been burnt or grubbed up, leaving on either 
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side of the way a belt of vegetation to form fences to 
the fields. These hedges are therefore not of one 
description, but vary at every bush, and mingle wildly 
together, producing at this season a beauty and luxu- 
riance which regales all the senses. The predominant 
shrub is the myrtle, and next, the small prickly oak ; 
with these are mingled the pomegranate, the orange, 
wild olive, oleander, and the elegant gum-storax ; these 
are matted together by the vine, clematis, and aspara- 
gus: in the fields are left standing, for their shade as 
well as their fruit, the carob, the fig, and the oak. Bar- 
ley is the principal produce of the fields at this season, 
but the old stems of the maize show the second crop of 
the last year. A few huts in the centre of this valley 
give the name of Yakabalyer to the plain also. 

Another valley further on our way, in which stands 
Kestép, is more wooded, appearing, as we ascended 
through a forest of fir-trees on the hill of separation, 
one wood of splendidly-grown oaks; they are the 
Quercus egylops, which is here a considerable source 
of wealth from its acorns, called by the Smyrna mer- 
chants Velanéa; the timber would, if wanted for the 
market, be of high value. 

On entering a third of these valleys, called, from its 
village, Guilemet, we turned up a ravine to the west, 
leading directly into the midst of the Cragus range ; 
this was about ten miles from Minara. Gradually 
ascending for nearly two hours, we arrived at the vil- 
lage of Tortoorcar, where we sought the remains of an 
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ancient city, but were told that high in the mountains 
above us were the ruins, and within them was the vil- 
lage of Tortoorcar Hissd. We climbed for more than 
an hour up a steep, quite unfit for horses, when we 
found ourselves amidst the splendidly-built tombs of 
an unknown city of the ancient Greeks. The following 
inscription I copied from one of them, which was two 
stories high and had a portico. 


T GUNHMEIONKATECKEYACENENATA 
OOL GGZTIAYMEYZEAYTWKAITHIYNAIKIAYTOYAP 
LEI GZHKAIMIWKAAAIMHAOYKAITEKNOIZAYTOY 
ENAFAOWTPIZKAIAPZLEITHKAIATAOHTYXHKAIEr 
FONOIZENAFAQGWTWKAIAEIWKAIENAFAOWENI 
TWTASHNAITOYZNPOAHAOYMENOYZENTQANW 
ZHKW ETEPWAEMHAENIE=SEINAITAQHNAIENTW 
ANWZHKWENAETOIZKATWZHKOIZTA®GHNAIMHTE 
PAAYTOGMAAABAGPINHNKAIENA®POAEITONKA 
ZQIIMHN TOYIENAFAOOZZIZTE®ANONE MOY 
AIL TOYNTOAEMAIOY KAIKAAOTYXONNONAIOY 
KAIVIONAYTOYKAAOTYXONETEPWAEMHAEN 
EZEZSTWOAPAIIZTOMNHMEIONETEPONTINAE 
ANAETIZOZYHOPEIAEZETQZIAYMEQNAHM2 
AOXQNOGM'ZAS GUMESITOTPITONHAENPOAH 
NOYMENI GGG AMMMMEHKAAIATQNAPXEIQN 
ENIAPXIEZZZAAMMUMANTOYANEAAAIOY * 


* Translation.—‘‘ Epagathus twice [i. e. the grandson of another 
Epagathus], a citizen of Sidyma, has built the monument for himself 
and his wife Arsis, also called Mion, the daughter of Callimedes and 
his children: Epagathus thrice [?. e. great-grandson of another Epaga- 
thus] and Arsis, also called Agathe Tyche [1.e. Good luck], and his 
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These fragments were inscribed under the pediment 
and within the portico of the same tomb. 


MOKATEZENENAS - COLAIZZIAYMEYS 


QAE 
NEZEI 
. QNNAI 
QANQZH 
NAEPOISZ 
ZHKOIZ 
IAIMH 
AYTOY * 


The inscriptions soon told the name of this city to 
have been Sidyma, and the style of its architecture led 
me to assign to it a date purely Greek, but by no means 


grandchildren, Epagathus, also called Dius and Epagathus. But 
upon the above-mentioned persons being buried in the upper tombs, 
it shall be lawful for nobody else to be buried in the upper tombs; but 
in the lower tombs there are to be buried his mother Malabathrine, 
and Epaphrodeitos and Zosime, the children of Epagathus, and Ste- 
phanos, the son of Hermus [?], grandson of Ptolemzus and Caloty- 
chus, the son of Publius, and his son Calotychus. But to nobody else 
it shall be permitted to bury another in the monument; but if any- 
body do bury, he shall owe to the People of the Sidymeans 1500 [?] 
denarii, of which he who proves [the trespass] shall have [?] one-third. 
The inscription given above is likewise [recorded] in the archives 
under the high-priest ...... onthe..... . day of Apelleeus”—T[i. e. 
second month of the Syro-Macedonians, from the 24th of October to 
the 24th of November].” 

* These fragments probably belonged to some abstracts of the pre- 
geding inscription, which were written on different parts of the tomb. 
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so early as ‘that of Pinara or any of the cities more 
marked by . the Lycian. peculiarities. In this city we 
saw no Cyclopean walls, and none of that other ex- 
treme of art, differing in all points but its simplicity, 
the sculpture accompanying the Lycian inscriptions. 
I saw only one ornamented tomb in the rocks, and 
but two or three of the gothic-formed sarcophagi: one 
of these was inscribed with the following Greek cha- 
racters : 


AFAGOKAHE 
KAIPAPNAKHE 
OOAPNAKOKA 
TESKEYAZAN 
TOMNHM4ZG4* 


I obtained but few inscriptions out of the very many 
on the tombs, on account of the perished state of the 
surface of the marble in this elevated situation. The 
annexed Plate will show one of the tombs of white 
marble ; the slab forming the ceiling I have drawn 
separately, to show the high finish of its sofits. The 
extreme cost of ornament, and the great size of the 
tombs standing on stoas fitted for temples, surprised 
me much; they were like the tombs of a large city 
which had disappeared ; but. the city remained to show 
its original extent, which was very small; its agora, 


* Translation.—“‘ Agathocles and Pharnaces, the son of Pharnaces, 
have built the monument.” . 
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theatre, and other buildings were indeed almost too 
small to be recognized as suitable to the purposes of 
the public meetings of the people of a city. 

Several square buildings, not larger than many of 
the tombs, have evidently been temples ; the scale and 
beauty of their doorways cannot have suited any other 
edifice: I sought in vain for inscriptions near them. 





We here saw a building rather apart from the town, 
similar to others which I have noticed elsewhere, 
having a square room, with a circular end, and side 
buildings forming little covered saloons with many 
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doors: these ruins retain much of their stucco, which 
has been painted with borders and wreaths of flowers, 
and part of a female figure, in red, blue, green, yellow, 
and white colours. 

The present state of this district is extremely wild ; 
only three or four huts are amidst these ruins on the 
mountain, and their occupants have always their gun 
slung over their shoulder, even within the limits of 
their own cultivated fields. On inquiry as to why this 
custom prevailed, we were told that the country was 
full of wild animals, and of the fiercest kind. I was 
extremely cautious and particular in my inquiries as 
to their nature, and have no doubt of the truth of the 
account which I heard from many of the people of the 
surrounding district, and each unknown to the other. 
In this village alone, four or five lions, called Aslan by 
the Turks, and other animals called Caplan (the leo- 
pard) are killed every year. The man who first told me, 
had himself taken the skins to the Aga, to present to 
different Pashas, and these presentations had been re- 
warded by sums of one to two hundred piastres, which 
he had himself received. The lions, he said, are timid 
unless surprised or attacked, and I could not hear that 
they did much injury to the flocks. Wolves—and, if I 
understand rightly, the hyzna also—are found here ; 
and the latter are described as gnashing their teeth 
together; my Greek servant adds, that such animals 
strike fire from their mouths, but this occurs in his 
travels int-Persia. I have heard the same from show- 
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men at our country fairs, among other exaggerated 
wonders. Bears are certainly found here in great num- 
bers. I observe the most costly buildings in this district 
are the apiaries, which are formed of a square of high 
walls, open at the top only; within this the hives are 
placed, and a ladder is used, if entry is required—a pre- 
caution which is essential to keep away the bears from 
the honey. This, which reminded me of the illustra- 
tions of AXsop’s fables, was the more interesting from 
its being his native country. The moral of the fable 
is preserved; but the hives that I have seen pictured 
would not be known by the bees of this country, as 
their house is here more simple, being universally the 
hollowed section of a fir-tree. Snakes are also abun- 
dant in this district, but they are most numerous in the 
lower valleys. An island opposite to Macry, at the 
foot of the Cragus range, is wholly given up to them; 
and the ruins of an earlier village, called Macry-vec- 
chia, probably of a late Roman age, are shown as the 
remains of a town deserted on account of the number 
of snakes. The people object even to approach the 
island, and I doubt not that their fears greatly exag- 
gerate the number and size of these animals. My 
servant saw one, which he considered small, among 
the ruins of Cadyanda; it measured six feet, and was 
as thick as his arm. 

Uslann, April 16th.—I have seldom passed a more 
rugged, and never a worse road with baggage-horses, 
than today ; the distance on the map is not great, but 
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we have been five hours on the way. For the first hour, 
after leaving Tortoorcar Hissd, we ascended a craggy 
mountain covered with fir-trees, and then arrived at a 
little cultivated plain. Around this were barren crags, 
scarcely affording pasture to the flocks of large black 
goats on their rocky sides: the height to which they 
had climbed made me giddy as I looked up to seek 
whence came their bleating. 

From this elevated mountain pass, we obtained oc- 
casionally splendid views of the sea, whose immense 
expanse was unbroken by a vessel of any kind. Turn- 
ing down a steep ravine towards the south-east, we 
came to a few huts, and continuing our course at last 
saw before us the Delta of the Xanthus ; Patara being 
at one angle, and this place occupying the other toward 
the sea. Uslann has but three sheds, and serves as the 
port, or scala, for shipping fire-wood and salt-fish to 
Rhodes. Two Greeks carry on this trade, and are the 
whole population. A village, consisting of a few huts, 
lies about a mile inland from this place, which is pro- 
bably another mile from the sea-coast. We were sup- 
plied here with eight fowls for fifteen piastres, scarcely 
five-pence each ; but this is not so cheap in proportion 
as the produce of the interior towards the south. The 
prices of our provisions I find are higher than they 
were two years ago. 

We were attracted hither by the report of the ex- 
istence of ruins in this quarter, and also by the ad- 
mirable chart of Captain Beaufort, who lays them down 
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as ruins not yet visited. Colonel Leake had also di- 
rected me hither as the probable site of the ancient 
Cydna, or Pydna; but of this discovery I am not sa- 
tisfied. 

About a mile distant, near to the sea, we found a 
rocky hill, fortified with a beautifully built Cyclopean 
wall, with towers and loop-holes, and showing a fine 
specimen of an ancient Greek fortification: the walls 





had a terrace for the passage of a guard within the 
battlements, and this course passed by doors through 
the towers ; and as the wall rose up the steep side of 
the hill, the terrace was formed of a flight of steps ; 
several of the towers had only been breastwork, having 
but three walls, the inner side being left open. 

This place does not appear to me ever to have been 
a city, for the walls contain but one building, and this 
at the lower corner. No loose stones, or cuttings of the 
bare rocky ground for foundations, show that any other 
buildings ever existed. What this one structure has 
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been, must remain a mystery; its form, painted walls 
and arched domes are precisely the same as those of 
the ruin I have described at Sidyma. Within this build- 
ing lay a broken pedestal, with this inscription : 


OcC 
AUWNI 
€YXH 
MAYC W 
AOQYAAA 
BAPXOY * 


In turning over the stone we killed a scorpion, which 
lay concealed beneath it. On the outside of the wall 
were the remains of a small ruined building, again of 
the same construction, but still less perfect; it had its 
three chambers, with dome tops and painted walls. 
Only two tombs were to be found in the neighbourhood, 
and they were near the outside of the south gate. The 
following inscription was upon a stone which had been 
over the doorway of one of them, and I think may assist 
to strengthen my opinion that this place was a strong- 
hold or fort of the Xanthians, and that the soldiers of 


* Translation.—‘< To Poseidon ; the vow of Mausolus, the Ala- 
barches.”’ 

The name of Mausolus was hereditary in a family that gave to Caria 
several kings, or rather satraps, to one of whom his queen Artemisia 
constructed the celebrated tomb. The office of Alabarches, mentioned 
in several other inscriptions, and noticed by Josephus and other an- 
cient authors, especially at Alexandria, seems, according to the most 
approved etymology, to have corresponded to that of a Commissioner 
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the fort may have lived in tents or buildings of perish- 
able materials, no trace of which are left within the 
walls. Three lines of this inscription are cut upon the 
ornamental moulding, and have apparently been added 
at a subsequent period. There are no signs of other 
tombs, and no theatre or public buildings. 

Close to the scala and near to our tent, is an isolated 
rock, the whole of which is crowned with a well-built 
Greek wall, which appears to have been the basement 
of a temple or some single building ; its situation, rising 
out of the plain, is imposing. 

April 17th, Xanthus—I am once more at my fa- 
vourite city—the first in which I became acquainted 
with the remains of art of the ancient Lycians, and in 
which I hope to find still more, embodying their lan- 
guage, history, and poetic sculpture. How might the 
classic enthusiast revel in the charms of this city and 
its neighbourhood! With Mount Cragus before him, he 
might conjure up all the chimeras of its fabulous history. 

This morning, on leaving Uslann, which is very 
nearly the Turkish name for the Lion, we crossed the 
little river which rises suddenly from the rocks within 
two miles of the sea, but meanders in a brilliantly clear 
stream for at least three miles before it reaches the 
beach; it is navigable for small boats to the scala. 
Continuing across the plain for four miles, with drifted 
sand-banks on our right, we came near to what is not 
improperly called the Island, being a rocky hill rising 
amidst the perfectly level plain. On the larger portion 

M 2 
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of this hill there are no ruins of ancient buildings to be 
found, but some are visible on the summit of the smaller. 
We were unable to cross the swamp by which it is sur- 
rounded at this season, in order to examine them; but 
an intelligent old Greek, who was our guide, said that 
the stones were only the lower part of a building, which 
was round, but not a theatre, for it had no seats. No 
columns were to be seen there, nor any other remains 
of a city: neither tombs nor walls were upon the hill. 
Possibly this may have been the Letoum and temple of 
Apollo, which Colonel Leake expected would there be 
found; the easy transport of columns by sea would 
fully account for their absence. In half an hour more 
we crossed the livid waters of the Xanthus, which there 
divided into two streams, but both were too deep for us 
to pass with comfort. The horses were several inches 
above their girths in the water, and the baggage was 
partly bathed. Three men stripped, and guided us 
across the rapid streams. Another hour brought us 
here, where we intend to halt for several days, to ex- 
amine further into the remains of this chief of the 
Lycian cities, and to make accurate drawings of its 
interesting sculpture. 

April 2\st.—This is my fourth day among the ruins 
of Xanthus, and how little do I know of this ancient 
city! its date still puzzles me. It certainly possesses 
some of the earliest Archaic sculpture in Asia Minor, and 
this connected with the most beautiful of its monu- 
ments, and illustrated by the language of Lycia. These 
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sculptures to which I refer must be the work of the 
sixth or seventh centuries before the Christian era, but 
I have not seen an instance of these remains having 
been despoiled for the rebuilding of walls ; and yet the 
decidedly more modern works of a later people are 
used as materials in repairing the walls around the 
back of the city and upon the Acropolis; many of 
these have Greek inscriptions, with names common 
among the Romans. The whole of the sculpture is 
Greek, fine, bold, and simple, bespeaking an early age 
of that people. No sign whatever is seen of the works 
of the Byzantines or Christians. 

To lay down a plan of the town is impossible, the 
whole being concealed by trees ; but walls of the finest 
kind, Cyclopean blended with the Greek, as well as the 
beautifully squared stones of a lighter kind, are seen 
in every direction; several gateways also, with their 
paved roads, still exist. I observed on my first visit 
that the temples have been very numerous, and, from 
their position along the brow of the cliff, must have 
combined with nature to form one of the most beau- 
tiful of cities. The extent I now find is much greater 
than I had imagined, and its tombs extend over miles 
of country I had not before seen. 

The beautiful gothic-formed sarcophagus-tomb, with 
chariots and horses upon its roof, of which I gave 
several views in my former Journal, as well as a sketch 
of a battle-scene upon the side, accompanied with a 
Lycian inscription, is again a chief object of my admi- 
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ration amidst the ruins of this city. Of the ends of 
this monument I did not before show drawings, but 
gave.a full description. I have now succeeded in. copy- 
ing the inscription which I mentioned as being illegible, 
to which I add views of the ends, and, by the aid of Mr. 

Scharf, am able to do more justice to aie fine works 
of the ancients. : 

Beneath the rocks, at the back of the city, is a sarco- 
phagus of the same kind, and almost as beautifully 
sculptured, but this has been thrown down, and the lid 
now lies half buried in the earth. Its hog’s-mane is 
sculptured with a spirited battle-scene. 


Many Greek inscriptions upon pedestals are built 
into the walls, which may throw some light upon the 
history of the city; they are mostly funereal, and be- 
long to an age and people quite distinct from those of 
the many fine Lycian remains. I copied the following : 


ZANOIQNHNOAIZ 
HTOYAYKIQNEQNOYE 
MHTPONMOAIZOYA 
MANOIAANFENOME 
NHNIYNAIKATOY 
KPATIZTOYAYPHAIOY 
AAPIXOY* 


* Translation.—“ The city of Xanthias, the metropolis of ‘the Lycian 


‘Soo oe Cae 

TEA EME:> 

PR+:TRAVLE 

TA ETIW@® EF |! 

OFT TS THPEYS 
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| 
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RMDP EFA, | 
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VATA ER LEAE! 
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— hllia=a(\ATAME!L 44 & 
OYGEOYEANSOYTY 
MNACIAPXHCACTHCE 
CEMNOTATHCrFEPOY 
CIACTEAECACAEKAI 
ETEPACNAEIONACNO 
AEITINACAPXACTH 
NATPIAITONANAPI 
ANTAKATATAEYH 
OICMENAEKTWNIAI 
WNANECTHCEA * 


The following inscription is interesting from the in- 
sight which it gives as to the regulation of the games. 


KONTONANOAAQNIOY 
AIZTOYZOAGAZOYEAN 
OIONNATPOZKAINPOrFO 
NONBOYAEYTONAFQNI 


nation, [honoured] Ulpia Phila, who had become the wife of the excel- 
lent Aurelius Larichus.”’ 

The honorary name of Metropolis, i.e. mother-city, whence colonies 
have sprung, was often assumed by Greek cities of very little import- 
ance; Xanthus, however, seems fully to have been entitled to it, stand- 
ing prominent in whatever we know of Lycian history, and being 
called by Strabo (1. xiv. p. 666) the greatest city of Lycia. 

* Translation.—‘‘ Having been..... of the god Xanthus and gym- 
nasiarches of the most worshipful Gerusia, and discharged also several 
other public offices in my native city, I have, according to the decree, 
erected the statue at my own expense.” 

The god Xanthus, mentioned in this inscription only, is probably the 
deified personification of the river Xanthus, which is intimately con- 
nected with the celebrated worship of Apollo in Lycia. 


oe SAMENONANAPONTIAAHN 

 ENTNEMITEAEZOENTIAFO. 

__, NIOEMIAOZFEKAIAGHKHE 

- TIBKAKAZIANOYAFHMMNA 
NEIKHZANTAKATEKBIBAZAN 
TAKAHPOYEAAFQNOCE 
TOYNTOZTHE@EMIAOZAIA 
BIOYTOYAZIOAOrNTATOY 
oIAONATPIAOZAYKIAPXOY 
TIBKATHAEMAXOYEAN 
OINNHTOYAYKIQNE@NO 
MHTPONMOAIZKAGQZOAI! 
A@EMENOZAIEZTEIAATO * 


Two of my days have been spent in the tedious, 
but, I trust, useful occupation, of copying the Lycian 


-* Translation.—“ Quintus, the son of Apollonius, grandson of Sos- 
tratus [?], a citizen of Xanthus, his father and ancestors being coun- 
cilmen, having contested in the wrestling-match of the men in the 
games celebrated besides [those performed ordinarily at the public 
expense?] for the third prize [given] from the legacy of Tiberius 
Claudius Cesianus Agrippa, having won and outrun four lots; this 
prize being for his lifetime in the gift of the most distinguished Ly- 
ciarches, the friend of his country, Tib. Cl. Telemachus ; the city.of 
Xanthus, the metropolis of the Lycian nation, [honours him, 7. e. 
~ Quintus, probably by erecting a statue, ] as he who left the legacy has 
ordered.” ; 

This inscription, like that given at p. 108, may throw light on some 
particulars of the gymnastic festivals. Having no precedent, the 
translation is in some parts conjectural. The Lyciarches, according to 
_ Strabo (1. xiv. p. 605), was chosen by the delegates from the twenty- 
three Lycian cities ; whilst they were free, he presided over the manage- 
ment of poiitical affairs, and in Roman times over the public games and 
festivals of the confederation. | : 


inscription from the obelisk I mentioned in my former 
volume that I had seen: this will be of service to the 
philologist. As the letters are beautifully cut, I have 
taken several impressions from them, to obtain fac- 
-similes. By this inscription I hope to fix the type of 
an alphabet, which will be much simplified, as I find 
upon the various tombs about the town great varieties, 
though of a trifling nature, in the forms of each letter ; 
these varieties have hitherto been considered as differ- 
ent characters. This long public inscription will esta- 
blish the form of all the letters of an alphabet, one 
form only being used throughout for each letter: if this 
should be deciphered, it may be the means of adding in- 
formation to history. The inscription exceeds 250 lines. 

It is to be regretted that the obelisk is not perfect ; 
time or an earthquake has split off the upper part, 
which lies at its foot. ‘Two sides of this portion only 
remain with inscriptions which I could copy; the upper 
surface being without any, and the lower facing the 
ground, its weight of many tons rengered it immove- 
able. I had the earth excavated iontfie obelisk itself, 
and came to the base, or probably the upper part of a 
flight of steps, as in the other obelisk-monuments of a 
similar construction. The characters upon the north- 
west side, types of which are shown on the left, of the 
annexed Plate, are cut in a finer and bolder style, and 
appear to be the most ancient. Should any difference of 
date occur on this monument, I should decide that this 
is the commencement or original inscription upon it. 


al LY CEA. 


‘This, which I I must consider as a very important mo- | 
nument, appears to have on the north-east side a por- 
tion of its inscription in the early Greek language ; the 
-—detters are comparatively ill cut, and extremely difficult | 
at such an elevation to decipher; seizing favourable 
opportunities for the light, I have done my best to copy 
it faithfully, and glean from it that the subject is fa> 
nereal, and that it relates to a king of Lycia ; the mode 
“of inscription makes the monument itself speak, being 
written in the first person*. Very near to this stands 
the monument, similar in form, which I described in 
my last Journal as being near the theatre, and upon 
which remained the singular bas-reliefs of which I 
gave sketches. On closer examination I find these to 
be far more interesting and ancient than I had before 
deemed them. They are in very low relief, resemoJling 
in that respect the Persepolitan or Egyptian bas-reliefs. 
I have now had detailed drawings made for the an- 
nexed Plate, which will better explain their age and 
meaning. This monument, I trust, may ere long be 
deposited in our national Museumt. 

I have received from Mr. Benjamin Gibson of Rome 
a letter in reference to these bas-reliefs, as seen in the 


* This was suggested to me by the learned Professor Miiller. 
+ On my return to England, through Athens, I was much struck by | 
the great similarity in style, age, art and mode of arranging the hair, 
of the fragment here shown, to the bas-reliefs on the obelisk-tomb at . 
Xanthus. This fragment is known, from the position in which it was | 
found upon ‘:e Acropolis, to have been of an earlier date than the Par- 
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Plate of my former book, and again shown here: his 
interpretation of this mysterious subject appears far 
the best that I have yet heard; and from finding the 
district to have been in all probability the burial-place 
of the kings, it becomes the more interesting. Mr. 
Gibson writes—‘‘ The winged figures on the corners 
of the tomb you have discovered in Lycia, represented 
flying away with children, may with every probability 


thenon of Pericles, and is attributed to the seventh century before the 
Christian era, It is called ‘‘ Venus stepping into her car,” and is 
amongst the recent Athenian discoveries. 
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be-well supposed to have a reference to the story of 
the Harpies flying away with the daughters of king 
Pandarus. This fable we find related by Homer in 
the Odyssey, lib. xx., where they are stated to be left 
orphans, and the gods as endowing them with various 
gifts. Juno gives them prudence, Minerva instructs 
them in the art of the loom, Diana confers on them 
_tallness of person, and lastly Venus flies up to Jupiter 
to provide becoming husbands for them; in the mean 
time, the orphans thus being left unprotected, the Har- 
pies come and ‘snatch the unguarded charge away.’ 
Strabo tells us that Pandarus was king of Lycia, and 
was worshiped particularly at Pinara. This tomb be- 
comes thus very interesting; which, if it be not the 
tomb of Pandarus, shows that the story was prevalent 
in Lycia, and that the great author of the Iliad derived 
it from that source.”’ 

With this clue, we have no difficulty in recognizing 
Juno on the peculiar chair assigned to that goddess, 
and on the same side is Venus and her attendants; 
upon another is probably represented Diana, recognized 
by the hound. The seated gods are less easily di- 
stinguished. In the Harpies, at the four corners of the 
tomb, we have the illustration of those beings as de- 
scribed by the classic writers. 

Every excursion we have made has added tales of 
fresh discoveries of pieces of sculpture, many of which 
I have had sketched. They are of a pure Greek date, 
and the subjects may be of interest to the mythologist 
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and. student of the Greek games ; were it possible to 
remove the trees and bushes, the examination of the 
piles of ruins would afford occupation for many weeks. 
In my previous Journal I mentioned that various pieces 
of sculpture of early date are built into the walls of the 
Acropolis: of these I now give drawings, which may 
assist, from the subject and style of art, to afford in- 
formation about this interesting place. The construc- 
tion of the chariots and the costume of the figures are 
of an early age: I also observe a marked peculiarity in 
the arrangement of the forelocks of the horses*. The ani- 
mals have also their interest ; some strongly resemble 
the subjects often seen upon antique gems. The lion 


* On examining the various works of the ancient Greeks in the 
British Museum, I find no instance either in the horses of the Greek 
marbles, or on the numerous Etruscan vases, of the forelock being tied 
in this péculiar form; but in the bas-reliefs from Persepolis, I find 





each horse has its hair exactly so arranged, as will be seen in this sketch 
from one of them. The whip of the driver of the chariot, as well as his 
costume, is algo the same as in the Xanthian specimen. - 
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. 
and the bull‘are always proiminent- objects in Lycian 
sculpture. 

I have been surprised at not obtaining any coins 
from the peasants, for they cultivate every bare spot 
amidst the ruins, and the whole surrounding disfrict is 
under the plough; but the few people we have seen say 
they very rarely find any. The peasantry here are far 
more industrious than in most districts I have visited ; 
at this season every field has its yoke of oxen at work, 





tilling the ground in the same manner as in the time 
of the early inhabitants, and the tents of the husband- 
men are being pitched where the swamps have suffici- 
ently dried ; this tillage is for the later crops of maize, 

the barley being now in ear, and the wheat nearly full 
ow .. The beans and vetches are in bloom. 

| The. industry and independence of the peasantry here 
has. caused us much trouble to. obtain our requisite 
supplies. We. have. had. to send several miles before. we 
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could persuade the shepherds at this season to part with 

their sheep ;_at last a lad has brought us one, for which. 
we have to make him a present, in addition to the price 
of the sheep. 





The water for our use is also brought from the river, 
which is half a mile from our tent, and is of a colour 
that would forbid its being used for drinking, were it 
possible to obtain better. 
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In the theatre, which, I mentioned ii amy former 
Joural,; I have. sketched - ‘a marble chair, probably a 
place of honour: for some distinguished pon of the 
games of the ancients: 





The seats of the people in most of the Greek theatres 
were so formed as to throw off the rain-water, and at 
the same time in some degree to prevent the inconve- 
nience from the feet of the spectators seated above. 


Upon a portion of a frieze shown in Plate XXII. 
will be seen a curious and interesting similarity to the 
various sketches of the present costume, utensils , and 
habits of the peasants already given in this Journal. 
The thick tail of the.sheep also shows the unchanged 
breed of the cattle. The tomb, three sides of which are 
represented in the same Plate, must rank among the 
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most ancient in its 8 atyle of sculpture of any in this city, : 
and is strikingly similar to the works of the Persepo- 
litans. In Plate XVIII., the striped clothes of what 
are probably the attendants.on some Bacchanalian pro- 
cession, are seen in the boy with his torch, at our en- 
campment near Dollomon ; the striped cotton dress is - 
very general in this district of Asia Minor. 

We cannot have every enjoyment at the same time: 
to enjoy light we must have shadow. When travelling 
before in this country, I was amused and instructed by | 
the curiosity and proffered hospitality of the people ;~ 
but they intruded far too much upon my privacy, and 
I often wished them away, that I might be alone. In 
travelling with a Cavass or Tartar, the case is altered. 
I cannot say upon the whole that I prefer it, always en- 
joying the attention and kindness natural to humanity, 
rather than the respect commanded by authority, and I 
fear I am represented as a very different character with 
regard to my feelings towards the people, to what I really 
am. They wish to offer flowers and presents of all 
kinds, but the Cavass perhaps properly keeps them aloof, 
and when anything is purchased by me, they name no 
price, but expect a present: this the Cavass discoun- 
tenances, and fixes a price upon everything, probably 
lower than I should be induced to give. He demands 
hospitality where I before received it voluntarily, and 
our room is always kept free from the people. | 

I fancy that the peasants here keep more aloof than 
usual, from a display of authority on our arrival, which: 

= ; 
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I much disapproved, but it is, I fear, too common with 
travellers. The first Zoorigee told some men to move 
from the path on which they were lying, to let our 
cavalcade pass, instead of our turning a few steps out 
of the way. The men said there was plenty of room 
to pass, upon which the Cavass galloped up to them, 
as if to trample them down with his horse, and struck 
them repeatedly upon the head in the most savage 
manner with his stick, and with these unresisted blows 
dispersed the party of peasants, who were basking a 
few hours of their Sunday (Friday) in their own fields, 
over which probably we were unlawful trespassers. Our 
train followed, but without the usual welcome to the 
stranger. The gay clothes, arms, and the power en- 
joyed by these couriers bearing my firman, is more 
feared than I like, for I know that all the traveller can 
want is freely afforded by the people. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Patara—Coins—Passage of Mountains—Discovery of the ancient 
Phellus—Antiphellus—its TTombs—Kastelorizo, the ancient Me- 
giste—Jewels and Costume of the Peasantry——Cassabar—Ancient 
Trabala ?—Singular gorge in the Mountains—Myra—Tombs— 
Sculptures—Difficult Passage of Mountain—Ancient Isium ?—Li- 
myra—Ruins, Tombs, and Sculptures. 


April 21st.—Tuis morning we rode down the plain to 
Patara, which place I have before visited. I again 
sought the points of the greatest interest—its very per- 
fect theatre, the arched entrance to the city, and clus- 
ters of palm-trees ; and, owing to the dryer state of the 
swamp, I was enabled to visit a beautiful small temple 
about the centre of the ruined city: its doorway, within 
a portico in antis, is in high preservation, as well as its 
walls ; the doorway is of beautiful Greek workmanship, 
ornamented in the Corinthian style, and in fine pro- 
portion and scale; the height is about twenty-four feet. 
I have sought in vain among the numerous funeral in- 
scriptions for any trace of Lycian characters. I copied 
the inscription in the Greek language from the wall of 
N 2 
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the theatre, which is cut in large well-formed letters, 
over the eastern entrance of the proscenium*. 

In a wood to the east of the city is a solitary instance 
of a Lycian architectural tomb cut in the rock in the 
Elizabethan form; but upon the panel of the door are 
three ill-cut figures, representing a man, his wife, and 
a child; they are but a few inches high, and have under 
them the following Greek inscription : 


EYTYXIQINT W) QAIKAIK 
TEKNQENAGPO AM 
AETOQMNEIA Q 
ZENEKEN t+ 


Upon one of the side mullions are two open hands, 
with a few Greek letters beneath them. I have seen 
this device before, but do not think it of a very early 
age. The following I copied from a pedestal : 


TEMGGAANATQNOZNATAPE! 
KAZGANGINMOAEITEYZAME 
NQAEKAENTAIZKATAAYKIAN 
NOAEZINALAIZSTHNOZTOOH 
KHNIAZQNANTIFONOX 
NATAPEYZAAAQAEMHEEES © 
TATEOHNAIEANAETIZTINAGH ~ 
OPEIAETQIEPAZANOAAQNI 


* This will be found in the Appendix. 
+t Translation.‘ Kutychion to his child Epaphroditus, for the sake 
4 
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of remembrance........ 
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APAXMAZLCTHENPAZEQNZKAINPOZANTE 
AAZOYZHZNANTITQBOYAO 
MENQENITQHMIZE! * 


_ The number of coins and common gems of rude 
cutting that are found here is quite unaccountable. I 
obtained above thirty coins from a man who said he often 
brought home a hundred in a day when he was plough- 
ing, and that, if I liked, he would go and find some. 
One of our men picked up two in crossing a field as he 
drove in the horses ; they appear to be of all dates, but 
I hope some may be curious, having the Lycian charac- 
ters upon them. Iam delighted to recognize again in 
one the figure of Bellerophon, similar to the bas-relief 
in the tomb at Tlos: this is highly interesting, as being 
found in the valley of the Xanthus. The copper coins 
of early date found in Lycia are generally extremely 
small; the Roman and Byzantine are much larger, and 
consequently more easily seen in the fields. I have 
obtained several very curious coins, found in the val- 
ley of the Xanthus, all having a singular device, a tri- 
quetra intermixed with the Lycian characters ; on the 
reverse is generally a lion, in various attitudes: the 


* Translation.—*......theson of Plato, a Patarean and Xanthian, 
but having also [?] the rights of citizen in ull the cities of Lycia. 
The cinerary urn, Jason, the son of Antigonus, of Patara, [has pro- 
vided}. But to another it shall not be permitted to bury anybody else ; 
but if any one bury another, he shall owe two hundred [?} drachme, to 
be consecrated to Apollo; the levying of the fine and the information 
belongs to any one who chooses, for half the sum.” 
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finest silver ones have the skin of a lion’s head only. 
These coins, although not obtained from Xanthus it- 
self, I am inclined to believe were of that chief city, or 
perhaps of the country generally at a very early period. 
I have the coins of most of the other cities, bearing the 
name of Lycia and the emblems of Apollo, the lyre, or 
bow and quiver, together with the initials of the par- 
ticular city to which they respectively belong: their re- 
verse has a beautiful head of the god. 

Before leaving the valley of the Xanthus, I must re- 
fer to the remaining marked illustrations of its early 
legends. History tells us that this country was ori- 
ginally peopled from Crete, by a colony which settled. 
here under Sarpedon the son of Europa. Lycus, being 
afterwards driven from Athens, joined Sarpedon, and 
from him this portion of the country was called Lycia. 
The customs of the mother-country are said to have 
been retained by the colonists. I find in the coins of 
Crete alone a parallel in size and workmanship to 
those of Lycia: on seeing coins from Candia, I at first 
sight claimed them as Lycian. The bull’s horns are 
found as the crest of the ancient inhabitants, and the 
bull contending with lions is the most common subject 
of the bas-reliefs. May this not have reference to the 
family of Europa contending with the wild animals of 
this country? The lion is seen everywhere through- 
out the valley of the Xanthus; every bas-relief, tomb, 
seat or coin, shows the figure or limbs of this animal. 
Lions still live in its mountains, the goat is found at the 
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top, while the serpent infests the base of the Cragus, 
illustrating the imaginary monster of its early fables*. 
The name of Sarpedon is found upon the monuments, 
and the conquests of Bellerophon remain stamped upon 
the rocks and coins. Patara, whose name implies the 
seat of an oracle, stands at the entrance of a valley : 
the inscriptions and emblems here are all in honour 
of Apollo, and the coins of the whole district show his 
ascendency. I doubt not that many other points of 
high interest would occur to the classic scholar, but 
these must be observed by all travellers. 

April 22nd, Bazeeryiancooe.—This bay was by the an- 
cient Greeks called Phcenicus, probably from its palm- 
trees—by the modern Greeks Kalamaki, which means 
‘reed bay’; but from the precipitous and arid rocks, 
rising from a sea far too deep even for anchorage, reeds 
never could have grown here. On the coast of Pa- 
tara, which is round the point to the westward, and is 
distinctly divided from this bay by a bold promontory, 
both reeds and palm-trees are found in abundance. 
Travelling for nearly four hours through Fornas, and 
leaving the Scala or little village of Kalamaki below us 
in the bay, we kept our elevated route to Bazeeryian- 


* The vignette on the title-page is drawn from an ancient Greek 
terra-cotta, representing a chimera. This extremely interesting relic 
igs the property of Thomas Burgon, Esq., who has kindly allowed me 
to copy it as an illustration. 


‘©A lion she before in mane and throat, 
Behind a dragon, in the midst a goat.” —Husiop. 
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cooe, or merchants’ village, which is situated upon a 
point of rock commanding a fine view, and is an excel- 
lent site from which to make a map of this varied coast. 
The small islands of Xenagorw near the coast break the 
monotony of a boundless expanse of sea. The huts are 
here all built of stones, piled up and lined with mud. 
The situation is so much exposed to the frequent eddies 
of wind from the mountains, that it would render the 
common hut, characteristic of the more sheltered coun- 
try, unsafe. 

April 24th.—From this village we continued our as- 
cent of the mountain for two hours through bold craggy 
ravines, until we arrived at the village of Kedekleh, 
which would have been a far better division of our 
journey than halting so soon as Bazeeryiancooe. Con- 
tinuing still occasional ascents, we traversed the pictu- 
resque heights of this mountain-range, cultivated with 
small patches of corn, which, as well as the whole vege- 
tation, was fully a month later than in the district we 
had left in the morning, and the country again assumed 
the appearance almost of winter. Arriving at the vil- 
lage of Saaret, where our horses required rest, we occu- 
pied an hour or two in ascending the mountain which 
forms the opposite or northern side of this narrow 
valley, appearing to divide the country from east to 
west. Our inducement for making this excursion was 
the number of tombs cut in its rocks, and the Cyclo- 
pean walls blended with its craggy top. We were not 
disappointed: a city has once stood upon its summit, 
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and walls, gateways and tombs all bespeak the work of 
the early Greeks; this is borne out also by the form 
of the letters in the numerous Greek inscriptions, too 
much effaced by the exposed situation to be deciphered. 
I have no doubt that this was the ancient Phellus. In 
four more hours we had passed the high and wild range 
of mountains forming the southern coast at the back 
of the ancient Antiphellus: on its summit we encoun- 
tered a most violent hailstorm, and I never experi- 
enced more bitter cold in the depth of winter: large 
hailstones covered the ground some inches in depth. 
The awfully grand effect of these storms can scarcely 
be imagined: the cracking thunder was echoed instantly 
by the surrounding crags, and then rolled into distant 
ranges with almost a continuous murmur ; the light- 
ning played upon the clouds, which appeared to hover 
capriciously over fated islands in the expanse of ocean 
before us, while the sun shone brilliantly on others. 
The grandeur of such storms is seldom witnessed in 
the calmer climates of the continent of Europe. 

April 25th.—I have been now two days at Antiphel- 
lus, and have had more time to devote to the exami- 
nation of its remains than on my last rapid journey. 
The inscriptions upon the tombs are so much corroded 
by time and sea air that many of them are illegible. 


NEIKOAAOYTOY 
BEQOANPOY * 


* Translation—*‘ Of Nicolaus, the son of Theodorus.” 
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One or two I admired for their simplicity, and from 
others gathered the name of the place. I find no bi- 
lingual inscriptions with the Lycian ; all are Greek that 


TOMNEIHONKATEZKEYVYAZATOEITYXQ 

— NPATINTEYTHETOYATOAOFQTATOY 
MAPAYPNTOAEMAOYEAOGONTOZAAN 
TIPEAAEITOYEATIQKAITYNAIKIZYTOF 
EYNAOLPAITEKNOIZAYTQNAIOIZAN 
ZOZONENITIEVQIZAENYNOZOZION 
ENKHAEYOHZONTAITAOPENTAPIAPOY 
ANAAQAEIMENEZEZSTQENIEAETSZAITI 
NAL Z4GU4APATAYTANOIHZAZAMAPTOAOZ 
L4UdEOIZKATAXOONOIZKAIZOICE! 
NZATEMOYTQIEPQTATATAIEIOK AD 
OAEEAENSAZAHMYTTAITOTPITON * 


I have seen, excepting one upon the sarcophagus, which 
was so distinguished by its beauty of proportion and 
form, as well as situation, that I sketched it on my last 


* Translation.—<‘‘ Eutychon, keeper of accounts [?], to the most 
distinguished Marcus Aurelius Ptolemzeus, coming [to discharge an- 
nual functions ?] for the fourth time [?], a citizen of Antiphellus, has 
built the monument for himself and his wife Eupolis, and their children, 
and to whomsoever he may in his lifetime give permission. But in 
the under compartment [?] there will be buried his [?] foster-children. 
To another it shall not be allowed to bury anybody [here], since he 
who acts against this shall be a criminal to the gods of hell, and shall 
pay asa fine into the most holy treasury one thousand five hundred 
denarii, of which he who proves [the trespass] shall receive one- 
third.” 
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journey. This stately. monument has a jong Lycian 
inscription ; I was. prevented copying the whole by the 
fractures in many of the deeply-cut letters, but have 
selected from it many perfect words, separated by the 
usual stops, and these may assist in restoring the 
knowledge of the language. 

I have put together upon the annexed Plate several 
designs which I have seen upon the ends of sarcophagi, 
and also some panelled doors, formed of stone; the imi- 
tated knocker is like many of ours of the present day. 
The sphinx represented throughout this country is the 
eastern, and not-that seen. in the Egyptian sculptures. 
The little theatre here is quite perfect, with the excep- 
tion of its proscenium, which has entirely disappeared : 
the seats are preserved, and clear to the bottom. The 
absence of shrubs, which usually obscure so much the 
interior of the theatres, has tended much to the pre- 
servation of this. | 

Yesterday we went to the island of Kastelorizo, to 
lay in stores and to refit ourselves with supplies ; the 
distance may be five or six miles from the shore. The 
town—for it really deserves the name—consists proba- 
bly of six or eight hundred houses, all built upon one 
model, being formed like cubes, with two or three open 
square windows.in the front of each, and a door at the 
back. These are built up the side of a steep rock, and, 
viewed together, are. more singular-looking than pic- 
turesque. An.old castle of the middle ages crowns » the 
rock, and gives a character to the city. ce 
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pounds. But the characteristic ornament of the pea- 
santry of this island is a row of large fibule or broaches, 
of chased silver, three inches in diameter, placed one 
below the other, from the throat to the waist, which is 
very low; the rest of the dress is, as I have before de- 
scribed, purely classic in all its forms. 
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Leaving the path which leads to the fountains, we 
ascended the heights above the town, to seek the ruins 
of the city of the early inhabitants of Megiste: some 
fine Cyclopean walls scattered about the top point out 
the site, but no further remains are to be traced. 

A brisk gale carried us back in less than an hour to 
our abode at Antiphellus, or, as the little Scala is now 
called by the Turks, Andiffelo. It consists of only three 
or four houses and a custom-house: the building in 
which we have taken up our abode is appointed for the 
use of strangers, and stands out on a rock into the sea 
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like a bathing-machine. In our room we are here sup- 
plied with, or rather we have found, a mat spread over 
the floor: this has its disadvantages in a warm climate, 
for as I reclined upon my mattress, I saw creeping from 
behind my head .up the wall a large scorpion; I had 
scarcely time to examine its lobster-like appearance 
before my servant killed it in great haste, wishing, for 
some superstitious reason, to put it into the fire; its 
body was about five inches long, the tail and the claws 
about three, appearing thick and large for its body. 
Having landed our provisions, and killed a sheep, we 
were again prepared for a return into the mountains, 
towards the east, in search of other Lycian cities hi- 
therto unvisited by Europeans. 

April 26th, Cassabar.—This place is situated in a large 
valley, extensively cultivated and watered by a consi- 
derable river, formed by three united streams from the 
south-west, west, and north. The town, or rather large 
scattered village, is at the south-western end, and has a 
walled konak, which has probably been the strong-hold 
of some Derebbe, a bazaar, and a minaretted mosque, 
the only one I have seen in Lycia. The surrounding 
soil is deep, rich, and generally arable. 

On leaving Antiphellus we ascended the steep moun- 
tain-chain towards the north-east for about seven miles, 
when we came to the little village of Avvalah, with its 
small cultivated plain. Traversing this, we saw at its 
southern extremity a sarcophagus and the remains of 
walls upon the rock above, but of so trifling an extent 
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that we did not leave our track to examine them. {In 
another hour we gained the summit of this elevated 
chain of mountains, leaving behind us one of, perhaps, 
the most beautifully varied coasts in the world. Before 
us lay a deep ravine, in the chain of richly-wooded 
mountains, carrying the eye down to this extensive 
valley, with its winding streams ; the whole was bound- 
ed by ranges of snowy mountains, while others peered 
above them, forming the eastern coast of Lycia, extend- 
ing from Mount Phoenix in the south to Mount Climax 
in the north. 

The hills within the valley, and through which we de- 
scended, are of limestone, in thin layers, distorted into 
most fantastic forms by volcanic heavings; the strata 
are often shivered into regular squares, some appearing 
like paving-tiles, and others as small as the pavements 
of Roman mosaic. This crumbling material is being 
washed down into the valleys, cutting the hills into deep 
ravines, which continually crossed the path as we de- 
scended their sides. The weather is at this season ex- 
tremely changeable: we have had storms almost daily; 
and today, the Easter Sunday of the Greeks, the rain 
has not yet ceased, and noon is past. On my former 
travels, during the same season, I was scarcely detained 
a single day by the bad weather. I hear that it was as 
remarkably dry as this is a rainy season. | 

April 27th.—We are now at Myra, the ancient name 
perpetuated by the Greeks, but called by the Turks 
Dembre. Yesterday the rain came down in torrents 
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incessantly, and we remained busily employed in sketch- 
ing and writing in our little hut, which was scarcely proof 
against the heavy rain. The night was fair, and as the 
waters in this region rapidly subside, we started at ten 
o’clock in the morning for this place, a distance of 
seven hours, about twenty-five miles. 

For the first eight miles we traversed the valley of 
Cassabar ; after crossing three tributary streams from 
the north, we arrived at a village, where another small 
river met us from the east. I saw the course of this 
with surprise, thinking it the stream which we had 
followed on our right; but the latter had suddenly 
disappeared, and this new one entered with us a narrow 
cleft in the rocks to the south: the road and river to- 
gether did not occupy ten yards of space between the 
perpendicular rocks, whose sides were here excavated 
with Lycian tombs. On our right was a rocky moun- 
tain, crowned with a towered wall of early Greek con- 
struction. This fortified mountain was singularly iso- 
lated ; it arose almost perpendicularly from our valley, 
with the rest of the range, and I have said that on the 
east side it was cut through by a river and our road. 
On the west, the great river of our valley had disap- 
peared into a still narrower chasm, about a quarter of a 
mile before we came to this mountain. These streams 
meet in a deep ravine, half a mile southward, making 
the rock of this city almost an island. These ruins, 
from their position, may probably be the site of the city 
of Trabala. 
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It is common for people to extol the objects of pre- 
sent excitement above any they have ever seen, but, as 
I rode for five hours fhrough a pass of the mountains, 
calling to recollection the scenery of Britain, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, I must say that I have 
never before met with any of this description so mag- 
nificently beautiful and so lengthened. It is a gorge 
unaccountably formed through a range of mountains 
many thousand feet in height, and so narrow that the 
river alone occupies the ravine. Our track was down 
its bed, and we crossed and recrossed its waters, as they 
rushed from side to side, above thirty times: the stream 
was generally about four fect deep. 

This narrow valley, generally bearing to the south- 
east, wound about continually, leaving us for the first 
ten miles apparently locked in by the grandest cliffs 
of limestone, every ledge nurturing a tree: the extent 
of our view never exceeded half a mile. The valley 
then slightly widened, allowing a few luxuriant trees to 
grow upon the banks of the river: and the goatherd’s 
pipe and the bleating of his flock broke the monotonous 
grandeur of the sound of rushing waters, which was 
echoed by the cliffs on either side. For another hour 
the valley continucd narrow, but the cliffs fell back into 
more wooded mountains, and in an hour more our road 
suddenly opened upon the plain of Myra: the river, 
after running four or five miles through these well-cul- 
tivated districts, finds its course to the sea. | 

The fatigue of excitement, from the beauty and sin- 
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gularity of the scenery, made me rejoice at reaching 
this ancient city; and the bodily fatigue to the baggage- 
horses, of wading so often through the rapid water, 
scarcely left them strength to reach the end of the 
journey. A few miles before we arrived at the termi- 
nation of the ravine, several remains of Greek-built 
towers rose from amidst the trees, on the points of 
rocks, apparently inaccessible ; and at the opening of 
the ravine commenced the cutting of an aqueduct in 
the face of the perpendicular cliff, which we traced on 
our right hand to the ancient city. In following its 
now broken course, numbers of highly ornamented 
tombs caught my eye, and promised full occupation for 
a day or two’s sojourn amongst them. 


02 
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CHAPTRR IX. 


Ruins of Myra—Tombs—Coloured Bas-reliefs—Ruins—Passage of 
Mountain to Phineka—Ancient Isium?—Limyra—Sculptures and 
Inscription—Ancient Bridge—Gage—Excursion by the Promon- 
tarium Sacrum to Olympus—A deserted Village—Valley of the 
Arycandus—Tombs—Ruins—Discovery of Arycanda—its P ‘" 


April 28th.—Myra was among the most impo: sant’cf 
the Lycian cities, and its ruins appear to be little in- 
jured by age. The city must have extended far over 
the plains, in front of the rock, which has now the 
theatre at its foot, and a multitude of beautiful tombs 
cut in its cliff; I say this, judging from the very rea- 
sonable arguments advanced by Mr. Cockerell, that 
the size of the theatre is a good indication of the popu- 
lation of a city. The theatre at Myra is among the 
largest and the best built in Asia Minor: much of its 
fine corridor and corniced proscenium remains; the 
upper seats have disappeared, but the present crop of 
wheat occupies little more than the area; probably 
about six feet of earth may have accumulated upon 
its surface. As an argument against the former great 
size of the city, I should bring the proportionate small 
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‘number of tombs now existing in the rocks ; although, 
as at Telmessus, many of the inhabitants may have 
been entombed in sarcophagi on the plain, which have 
perhaps disappeared ; certainly the tombs that remain 
could not have contained a single generation of the 
people. The tombs are generally very large, and all 
appear to have been for families; some having small 
chambers, one leading to the other, and some highly 
interesting from their interior peculiarities of arrange- 
ment. The external ornaments are here enriched by 
sculptured statues in the rocks around, and these in the 
chaste style of the Lycians, whose language, with one 
exception, is universal in the inscriptions here; but 
the tombs are mostly without any inscription whatever. 
The annexed Plate shows a pediment over the entrance 
to a handsome Ionic tomb cut in the rock ; the orna- 
ments below it are within the portico, and are repeated 
on each side of the door of the tomb, over which is the 
small bas-reiiers The pilaster, surmounted by a lion’s 
head, has a singular effect, and the ornaments retain the 
marks of having been tinted with various colours. The 
base of this pilaster is also drawn upon the same Plate. 
Within the porticos of several of the tombs (for 
many of these, like those at Tlos and Pinara, have a 
lobby or porch) are nals in better preservation 
than those in other cities. Some of these have addi- 
tional interest from retaining the colours with which 
they were painted, and removing another of the few 
: doubts I still entertain of these people having been con- 
nected with the ancient inhabitants of Etruria. The cus- 
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tom, of colouring their statues, as well as the mode of 
doing itaand the similarity of the action of the figures, 
will strike every one. The letters of the inscription 
were painted alternately blue and red. I must trust to 
my sketches to represent the sculpture upon the tombs, 
which is of the finest age for ease, simplicity, and 
beauty of proportion. The drawing shows a double- 
fronted Elizabethan tomb, cut in the rock, on the side 
of the town towards the river; the sculpture is here 
near to the eye, and does not suffer by a close exami- 
nation. On the north side of the tomb is sculptured 
on the rock this fine commanding figure, and in the 
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Plate is shown the outer sculpture upon the south side. 
The bas-reliefs within the portico are represented in the 
coloured Plate, the tints of which are exactly those on 
almost every part of the marble. The youth near 
the female figure holds in his hand the strigil and oil- 
bottle, which were used in the gymnasium ; the naked 
boy is upon the mullion of the inner front, and the 
figure upon the couch faces the grouped subject: the 
sketches of the bas-reliefs must tell their history, for 
there are no inscriptions upon the tomb*. 

On the plains of Myra are scattered many ruins, but 
at great distances from each other; and wherever the 
fine standing corn does not surround them, a swamp is 
the cause of the want of cultivation, and either of these 
prevents our close examination. One pile nearer to 


* ‘The satisfaction which I derived on my return to Athens, in re- 
newing my acquaintance with the justly celebrated Professor Muller, 
has made me the more aware of the immense loss which Europe has 
sustained hy the death of one of her greatest scholars in all the vigour 
of life. I wish that I could remember the many valuable remarks he 
made upon the subject of my discoveries, in which he took a most 
lively interest. On secing the coloured drawing of this tomb, he ex- 
pressed the following opinion as to the mode of colouring adopted by 
the Greeks in their works of art:~-‘‘ The ancients painted their bas- 
reliefs : they only ¢znged their statues ; tinging the drapery, leaving the 
flesh part uncoloured ; the wounds and blood were stained, and the ear- 
rings and ornaments gilded. Their temples were left white, but parts of 
the frieze and architectural ornaments were coloured, but very minutely. 
Their temples of coarser materials were plastered, and entirely coloured. 
The Parthenon frieze was coloured, all the backgrounds of their bas- 


reliefs were painted.” —This was his opinion at Athens, June 26th, 1840. 
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thé sea is known, from inscriptions found, to have been 
a granary built in the time of Adrian. Another clump 
at a short distance from us is of-the middle ages, and 
until lately boasted the possession of the bones of St. 
Nicholas ; but these have been transported to Russia, 
and a Greek priest alone remains within the holy walls, 
which were formerly the object of pilgrimages to the 
tomb of this favourite saint of the Greek church, whose 
birth-place is still holy ground at Patara. This saint 
appears to be more venerated here than St. Paul, who 
visited Myra on his voyage to Rome*. 

The old priest tells us that he alone is left upon the 
plain after the middle of May, as every hut in this vil- 
lage and on the plain is then deserted for the moun- 
tains, on account of the heat and the appearance of an 
overwhelming number of mosquitos or gnats. A large 
black fly also appears at that season, which stings the 
cattle; at its approach they are described running as if 
mad into the mountains. 

Another sketch represents a mass of tombs cut in the 
rock, near to the theatre ; one of these is pointed out by 
two small figures, and is again drawn upon the follow- 
ing Plate: the Turkish figure below may serve as a scale 
for the sculpture above, which is colossal. 

The following fragment in the Greek language I co- 
pied from a rock-tomb, above which were several lines 
illegible from the filtering of the waters over the rock : 


* Acts xxVil. 5. 
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TOYTOTOM 
ONKATEZY 
EAPAAZA 
ABHITHIO! 
OYOTONON 
NONAES 
OXOYEINN 
NOAIZOEYEIK 
KNOIZAYTHE 
FAMBPOIZKAIM 
PIEYETQTOYM 
OYAAAHEONNA 
KAITATEKNAKAIO 
TAMBPOIAYTHEEAN 
AETIZBIATHTAIANOI 
¥AITOMNHMEIONTOY 
TOMAPEYPEZEN 
TYMMHNETKHI 
KAPMIONM 
QNEAHBOA 
KAIAMAP 
NOITOEIE 
NKAIEIZTO 
YE@EOYE * 


* The greater part of this inscription, which is funereal, is illegible, 
or left without connection. In the seventh and eighth lines are men- 
tioned sacrifices (or burials, see page 134,) made by the city. Then 
are enumerated (not named) the persons entitled to be buried in the 
tomb, viz. the children and sons-in-law of the proprietress. The last 
lines seem to have contained a curse against him who should attempt 
to open the tomb, similar to a curse with which the hke offence is 
threatened by Demetrius Phalereus on a tomb-stone now to be seen 
at Oxford (see Chandler’s Marm. Oxon. II. 60): ‘ The earth shall 
bear no fruit unto him, and he shall be an enemy to.the gods.” 
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The following was written within the door of a tomb: 


APZAZIOZ 
THZMYNAOY * 


The peasants here are very attentive in keeping back 
their fierce dogs, and rendering any assistance in their 
power, but they are not antiquarians: they know no 
distinction between tombs, towers, and theatres, and 
cannot recognize in the statues the likeness of man. 
In reply to our inquiries after coins, the people told us 
that they had collected none, adding that these were 
the money of Ghiaours, which they would not touch ; 
they went however to inquire if the children had, in 
ignorance, picked up any, but I regret that the search 
was unsuccessful. The people say that many Franks 
have been to see the ‘‘old castles’’ here, but that there 
are more high up in the mountains to the north, now 
covered with snow, about three hours’ climbing from 
this place. The improbability of a city of importance 
having existed in a region where the snows remain so 
late in the season, and the inconvenience and delay 
of visiting probably merely some strong-hold of former 
times, made us resolve to proceed on our route towards 
Phineka, a distance of nine hours. The Greek priest 
says that we ought to remain here three years, to see 
all the ruins in this country. 

April 29th, Phineka.—This is a little village, about 


* Translation—‘ Of Arsasis the daughter of Myndus.” 
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two miles up a navigable river from the sea; its name 
resembles that of the ancient appellation of this district 
—Phecenicus: the indigenous palm-trees reminded me 
of the origin of the name, unless perhaps the generic 
name of the plant may have had its derivation from 
this district. 

On leaving Myra this morning, we traversed the 
plain towards the east, and crossing the river, which 
was carrying down hundreds of sticks of timber, we 
ascended a wooded hill to the little village of Vourtar- 
pessa. From this slight elevation we had a fine view 
of the whole plain, and could study its geography. In 
the vegetable world I have observed several additions to 
my already numerous list of luxuriant trees and shrubs: 
these are the barbery, which is here a large tree, and 
now in bloom; the castor-oil, the stems of which are 
as thick as a man’s body, and are now in blossom, with 
formed fruit, and the seed of last year, all clustered 
beneath the large rich leaf; and the pistacia, called 
here by the Greeks the chickurea, which has a richer 
appearance than our dark ash, but not so much so as 
the carob, which is here the principal tree of the hills, 
affording a welcome shade at all seasons. At Myra, 
among the rocks, flourishes a beautiful kind of aloe; the 
flowers seldom exceed three or four feet in height, and 
two or three branches spring from its stem ; the colour 
is a rich yellow, and the leaf is like that of a small Ame- 
rican aloe*. I observed numerous varieties of the onion 


* Aloe vulgaris. 
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tribe, and added greatly to my collection of plants, but 
travelling is not favourable to their preservation. 

On leaving the plains of Myra, we had a fine view of 
the lake, or rather inlet from the sea, from which it is 
separated only by a low bank of sand; at the eastern 
end if is connected with the sea by a channel, and 
this, being a favourable position for a fishery, is much 
valued by the Greeks, who have here an establishment 
for salting the fish. The waters on the coast of this 
country are generally so deep that fish is by no means 
plentiful, and is sought to advantage only at the mouth 
or in the shallows formed by the rivers. 

In and upon the swampy sides of this lake is said 
to have stood a city, and the little streams which occa- 
sionally run from the mountains on the east have been 
supposed to be the ancient Limyrus. Buildings are 
seen beneath the waters by the fishermen ; but the in- 
significance of the stream, and the low situation for a 
city, seem to me opposed to the idea of its having 
been a Greek site. On the hill to the north, about a 
mile from the lake, we passed a castle or building con- 
sisting of two square towers, walled round, all of an- 
cient Greek and good masonry; but we observed no 
other indication of a former people. 

From our road for the next six hours I warn other 
travellers who attempt to transport their baggage. It 
is totally unfit for horses, more from the extreme la- 
bour of the rapid and unceasing ascent, than from the 
craggy or dangerous road. For three hours we did not 
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find a level large enough for a horse to stand upon, 
and at the end of that time we were among numerous 
sarcophagi upon the ridge of a mountain about five 
thousand feet above the undisturbed blue mirror of the 
sea at its base. Above these tombs was a walled city, 
accessible only from this northern ridge on which we 
stood ; for it crowned the end of a fine range of moun- 
tains, whose summit of snow we now traced, and whose 
base we had traversed from the north-west towards 
Cassabar. This was probably the ancient Isium. 

What a wonderful people the ancient Greeks were ! 
This mountain country was literally strewed with cities 
and stately towers, which stand uninjured and un- 
occupied two thousand years after their builders are 
removed! Descending from this elevation, we again 
crossed a lower chain of mountains towards the east, 
and then rapidly descended to the plain of Phineka. 
We passed several Greek-built towers, each command- 
ing splendid and extensive views down their several 
ravines. Near the sea the palm-trees grow as shrubs, 
and seem indigenous to this part. 

April 30th.—To give the horses rest after the fatigue 
and strain of yesterday, we have this morning walked 
to examine the remains of the ancient Limyra. Had 
we been able to cross the portion of the valley opposite 
—due east of this place—the distance could not have 
exceeded three miles; but to avoid the swamp, and 
the tortuous and deep clear streams of various rivers, 
we had to skirt the plains for more than six miles. We 
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passed the scattered village of Demergeecooe, inhabited 
chiefly by Chinganees, who are employed in rearing 
cattle: we had to send for them to this village to shoe 
our horses. These gipsies are generally a people pos- 
sessing considerable property in stock, and are probably 
induced to form here a larger colony than usual by the 
extreme luxuriance of the climate: their huts are almost 
buried amid fruit-trees. 

_ Near this village we crossed most of the streams by 
bridges, or, when sufficiently shallow, we forded them, 
and in half an hour reached the ruins of the ancient 
city of Limyra. A fine stately sarcophagus was the 
first indication of our approach, and this monument I 
found to be of high interest, from having upon its front, 
by the side of the door (which has had a portico), a bilin- 
gual inscription, Lycian and Greek. I think this is the 
one copied by Mr. Cockerell, and published in Walpole’s 
Travels ; but I have taken a faithful copy, and hope 
that it may prove a different one, affording additional 
assistance in deciphering the language. Hundreds of 
tombs cut in the rocks, and quite excavating the long 
ribs of its protruding strata, as they curved down the 
sides of the mountain, soon came in view, and their ex- 
amination occupied some hours. The inscriptions were 
almost all Lycian,—some few Greek, but these were al- 
ways inferior in execution, some being merely scratched 
upon the surface, while the Lycian were cut deeply in the 
stone, and many richly coloured; the letters being alter- 
nately red and blue, or in others green, yellow, or red. 
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J eet copied as ‘two following Greek inscriptions | 
‘from the rock-tombs ;. those in the Lycian: language will 
be found in Plate XXXVI. oe a 


TOYTONTONTA®ONKATEZKEYA GATOEPHAZAE 
EAYTQIKAITHITYNAIKIAYTOYEEAAIKAITAL 
FENEIAMMMAYTOY * 


NOPMATIZAPMAAAMIMIOZKAIZEMOLAAEMATHPA 
AEAOHIAYTHEZENOKPITOYEINAIAEK PIONIOPMMATIN 
-KAITOYEZEr EIZTOFENOYE + 


Connected with some of these inscribed tombs were 
beautiful bas-reliefs, mythological decorations, and bat- | 
tle-scenes—all illustrating the history of the earliest 
times*perhaps. the age of Homer. Some retain their 
colours, others scarcely their form, as the weather, 

from their several aspects, has affected them. A spi- 
ited battle-scene, shown in. the annexed Plate, had va- 
rious Lycian names written beneath each group, which 
may serve to illustrate and give increased interest to 
one another. oe 
Beyond these tombs lay the city,” marked by uae | 
? ~ foundations, and by a.long wall with towers. Further — 


 -* Translation.—“ Hermeias [?] has built this tomb for himeelf and 
“his wife...... and his family.” St , 

+ This seems to be a ‘fanereal inscription in memory of « 6 a eae 
Gormatis et her sister Semiramis the wife Uy of Kenocritu, a and d their 
family,” ea | ae ie e 7 
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on is a very pretty theatre, in front of which winds a 
river, which suddenly appears in the neighbourhood. 
Beyond this, stood another fine sarcophagus, sculptured 
with beautiful bas-reliefs, but in a very mutilated state. 
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_ This attracted our attention to many more tombs cut 
in the rocks, in various styles of architecture ; some, of 
the Ionic order, are in high preservation. At the en- 
trance of one of the rock-tombs were sculptured two 
fine figures, probably mythological, which are shown in 
the annexed Plate. The tombs here are far more nu- 
merous than at Myra, but the size of the theatre be- 
speaks a smaller population. a 

May \st.—Another month has commenced, and how 
little do I know of Lycia! I shall be obliged to leave 
much gleaning in this district alone, and still more is 
undiscovered in Pamphylia: but the province of Lycia, 
which has never been corrupted by the Roman or Chris- 
tian styles, and retains the simple beauty of the early 
Greek, has for me the greatest attractions. 

This morning we left Phineka for this village, called 
Haggevalleh. The distance is five hours, reckoning by 
time, for we have had again to skirt the plain and re- 
pass Limyra. Continuing at the foot of the mountain 
for two miles beyond that city, we found, quite sepa- 
rated from it, a large collection of ornamented tombs 
in the rocks, but no walls or indications of another 
city ; these therefore must probably be added to the 
cemeteries of Limyra. The inscriptions, with a single 
exception, were all Lycian, and this had Greek letters 
over one panel, and over the other an Eastern charac- 
ter unknown to me, much resembling the letters upon 
the coins of Pheenicia*. Still skirting the plains, we 


* This Phoenician inscription is given in Plate XXXVI. No. 1. 
- 3 
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- soon arrived at an ancient Greek bridge, over a very 
wide but shallow river, having twenty-five arches, all 
beautifully formed with large tiles. The top of the 
bridge is quite flat, and paved with the original Greek 
squared stones, which are of immense size: it is about 
twelve feet wide, and does not appear to have had any 
parapets. Near the foot of this bridge is the village 
of Armootlee, with a substantially-built mosque and 
towers, apparently of the middle ages, now forming the 
ruined establishment of the Aga. Another small village 
near 1s called Hascooe. 

What would be the produce of this plain of Phineka 
under the management of an active and industrious 
people! The extreme luxuriance of the soil can alone 
account for the multitude of cities of the ancient in- 
habitants, who, if 1 remember rightly, looked for little 
produce from foreign nations, and themselves supplied 
armies larger than ever assembled from other parts of 
the earth; this mountainous district of Lycia was not 
wanting in her musters at Troy and Marathon : 

«The warlike bands that distant Lycia yields, 
Where gulphy Xanthus foams along the fields *.”’ 

The ruins of this village, I fancy, must be those of 
Gage. They stand upon, and between, two isolated 
rocks, now literally covered with walls. Under these 
hills runs a considerable river from the north-east, over 
which are the remains of an aqueduct that formerly 
brought water from the opposite mountain for the use 


* Tliad, book 2. 
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of the city. A small theatre also remains, in good 
preservation. Inscriptions there are none, and, what 
is more singular, we could only discover one tomb in 
the rocks. I account for this from the nature of the 
stone, which is here, as in many similar mounds in 
the immediate neighbourhood, protruded by volcanic 
powers, and is so hardened and cracked that to work 
it is impossible. This may also explain the very in- 
ferior workmanship of almost all the walls, which are 
composed of chips of stone, and even boulders, held 
together with cement: the theatre and one or two walls 
are exceptions. The singular protruding hills around 
are described by Captain Beaufort in his Survey, as 
appearing from the sea like tumuli. I do not see in 
the general appearance of the ruins of this place any 
traces of an after people—no old material built into the 
walls; but there are several indications of the former 
existence of a Christian church, perhaps of a late date. 
Probably these ruins may not be many centuries old. 
At the present time the Greek Church holds several 
spots along this coast, sacred to the memory of St. 
Nicholas, St. John, and St. Paul. 

May 2nd.—Leaving Haggevalleh, we passed in half an 
hour the somewhat large village of Eetheree. The old 
konak here appeared going to ruin: the new Agas do 
not take possession of these establishments, but leave 
them open for any stranger to occupy; should firewood 
be scarce, a rafter from the roof or planks from the 
floor are torn up for the purpose. 

p 2 
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We skirted the plain of the bay of Phineka, along 
the richly-wooded slopes of the mountains curving to- 
wards the south-east, and afterwards to the south, and 
arrived in three hours at a village called Phineka-cooe. 
From this point we ascended a wooded mountain, and 
descended upon the beautiful little bay formed by Cape 
Chelidonia, the ancient Promontarium Sacrum, which is 
carried onwards into the sea by the rocky islands be- 
yond its point. I observed a few tombs cut in the cliffs 
in this wild neighbourhood. Colonel Leake, in his map, 
suggests that Melanippe is likely to be found here. 

Turning to the north, we followed a ravine which led 
to a pastoral district inhabited by yourooks, tending 
their flocks of sheep; and after traversing for three 
hours this bold but rich scenery, we took an easterly 
direction, and descended rapidly the deep ravine lead- 
ing to the bay of Atrasarny. We soon after passed 
some high peaks of rocks, which appeared as if the 
mountain had been built up by a Cyclopean people and 
an earthquake had shaken down their gigantic struc- 
tures. After a ride of seven hours we arrived at the 
village of Atrasarny, every hut of which was com- 
pletely concealed in an orchard or labyrinth of fruit- 
trees. I amused myself by noticing the various kinds*, 
all probably scattered here by nature, for I find several 


* Pomegranate, vine, orange, apricot, peach, walnut, carob, almond, 
mulberry, pistacia, pear, gegefer and fig; above and amidst the rocks 
were the olive, plane, oak, stone-pine and cypress. 
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of the Turkish names of the villages imply their natural 
productions of fruit. 

The scenery of this promontory is unique, in its com- 
bination of sublime grandeur with the most luxuriant 
richness of vegetation. The stems of many myrtles, 
through extensive woods of which we rode yesterday, 
were a foot in diameter, and generally six or eight 
inches ; the strawberry-arbutus and the daphne-laurel 
are here large trees. In the animal world nature exhi- 
bits less variety. How I envy its universal tongue! 
the birds sing the same song, and all the various flocks 
have the same voice— their instincts are universal. 
This morning flies bit the horses, swallows skimmed 
over the ground, and rain followed in torrents; the 
cattle all turned their backs to the beating storm, and 
the sea-birds flew to the shore. I was amused by 
watching a chameleon which crossed my path, about 
eighteen inches long, and with its tail curved upwards, 
walking exactly as we should do on all fours; its fore- 
legs had the same motion as our hands would have, at 
each step contracting the palms and lifting the feet un- 
necessarily high from the ground. The motion of this 
singular but beautiful little animal is very slow, its 
rolling eyeballs and quick tongue moving almost too 
rapidly to be perceptible ; I observed that its colour 
varied, without the animal being in any way alarmed, 
as it passed the several shades of the earth, the grass, 
and the rocks. We have shot a few of the birds of gay 
plumage, the Bee-eater and the Roller, for their skins ; 
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but the trouble of preparing the whole myself is greater 
than I can undertake, knowing from my collection on 
the last journey that few of these birds differ from those 
which annually visit England. Among the flowers, the 
most striking now in bloom is the splendid snake- 
grass (Arum dracunculus). The beauty of this is quite 
overlooked by the flower-admiring Turk, who holds it 
in disgust entirely on account of its fetid smell; while 
the most minute flower, and even the budding leaves of 
the walnut and other trees, are continually presented 
from one to another on account of their sweetness. 

May 3rd.—We have hitherto had but few disappoint- 
ments arising from the accounts of ruins given by the 
people, but we have now lost several days, owing to the 
variety of names for the same village, and to the mis- 
representation of the ruins by a Greek priest, who told 
us of a beautiful temple and columns, and other re- 
mains, in the mountain: the name of the place was Che- 
ralee. In our search for this, we have merely come 
to the Genoese town of Deliktash, upon the coast, 
which I have before visited and described as the an- 
cient Olympus. It certainly does contain the basement 
of the walls of a temple, but there is no appearance of 
its ever having had columns; nor is it at all seen 
above the wilderness of bushes and Genoese walls by 
which it is surrounded. I find that the name given to 
the coast generally is Cheralee. Probably from the cir- 
cumstance of the Greeks visiting this place from the 
sea only (on their trading expeditions for firewood, with 
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which this coast abounds); the description of the ruins 
given by them differs much from the accounts of per- 
sons who could compare them with the ruined cities 
of the interior. A ride of two hours from Atrasarny, 
through a deep ravine between high cliffs and peaks of 
rock standing out boldly from the pine forests beneath, 
brought us to the sea at Deliktash. Disappointed at 
finding myself in a place I cared little to see again, we 
turned our horses’ heads and retraced our steps up the 
ravine; and keeping along its rapid little river, in less 
than two hours we arrived at a few houses called, from 
the river, Chicooe. 

On entering the village, we had difficulty in finding 
any inhabitants, which was afterwards thus accounted 
for: during the old system of governing this country, 
every facility was given by the Pashas, and all grades 
of officials under them, for cultivating the ground and 
increasing and maintaining their own influence: this 
individual exertion, and the capital lent by these go- 
vernors for the ‘purchase of seed, together with pecu- 
niary assistance to increase the stock, are now with- 
drawn, and the various Pashas have sent to seize upon 
all the stock and crops of last year for the full pay- 
ment of their loans. The distress is consequently very 
great: the barley, which is in Asia Minor the food of 
horses only, has been all consumed by the people, and 
until the corn ripens they are living almost wholly upon 
herbs. In other cases, as in this village, where the 
crops were derived from different sources, such as fruit, 
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silk, or tobacco, the people, on being deprived of all 
their harvest, have left the place: only two families re- 
main to represent Chicooe, which is described as having 
had within these two years a large and wealthy popula- 
tion: the fences, fountains, sheds, and cultivated mul- 
berry-trees confirm this account. This is the natural 
consequence of so great and sudden a change of sy- 
stem; in a few years it may perhaps work better, but 
the Turk still has the same manners, and as yet—but 
his days are numbered—commands the peasantry. 

Our cavalcade was shunned by the few remaining vil- 
lagers, under the idea that we were Turks, who, when 
they pass through, consume the little store of the half- 
ruined people; and, if not supplied, the whip is ap- 
plied to make them seek it from the flocks. When the 
villagers were told that we were willing to pay for what 
we required, and a few eggs were purchased at the rate 
of six for a penny, supplies were brought from all quar- 
ters—fowls, milk, butter, youghoort and honey. 
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May 4th.—We are again at Armootlee. Leaving our 
fruitful little village on the river of Olympus, we con- 
tinued a steep ascent towards the west for nearly three 
hours, passing from the mountain-limestone of the high 
crags encircling us, over an isolated mound (about half 
a mile in extent) of granite and other volcanic produc- 
tions, accompanied of course by a zone of slaty, hard- 
baked and shivered limestone. Within a few miles of 
this spot, toward the north-east, is the Yanah Dah, or 
Burning Mountain, which I regret being unable to visit; 
there is a small aperture in the rock, through which a 
stream of inflammable gas has issued continually, and 
unvarying, from time beyond the reach of history; it 
is mentioned by Pliny, and is now, as formerly, con- 
nected with many tales of superstition. Some writers 
have supposed this phenomenon to have identified these 
mountains as the scene of the Chimera. Their tops 
are much frequented by eagles and vultures, and the di- 
strict is that of Mount Phoenix. Whence had we the 
emblem of the Phoenix rising from the flames ? 

On the summit of the mountain we were ascending 
stood the village of Ballintayer, which commanded a 
splendid panoramic view, including the range of high 
mountains on the eastern coast—broken by the deep 
gorges in which stand the ancient cities of Olympus 
and Phaselis. The beauty of the natural scenery is un- 
altered, and the blue sea stretches across the openings 
in the mountains, carrying the eye on to the extended 
and snow-capped range of the Taurus until it is lost 
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in the horizon. Traversing the wooded summit of this 
mountain, we kept on a westward course, until a rapid 
descent brought us down upon the valley at Eetheree : 
a ride of two more hours along the plain completed 
our journey. 

Not having in this excursion found the ancient city 
of Corydalla, I feel sure that it must lie up the valley 
at the north of Gage; but being unable to hear of 
any ruins there, and having wasted several days, I shall 
leave this city for others to explore, and tomorrow pro- 
ceed on my way toward the interior of the country. 

May 5th.—My tent is pitched about twenty miles up 
the valley of the ancient Arycandus, to the north of 
Limyra. A journal, after all, is only a register of the 
state of the mind as impressed by the objects of the 
day; I shall therefore not hesitate to describe my own 
feeelings, and confess that I never felt less inclined or 
less able to put to paper any remarks than the impres- 
sions produced by my ride during the last five hours. I 
have heard others speak of a melancholy being caused 
by the overwhelming effect of the sublime; but it is 
not melancholy when better analysed ; it 1s a thought- 
fulness and feeling of gratified pleasure which affects 
me, and I long to express what perhaps is better indi- 
cated by the prostration of the Oriental worshiper than 
by any verbal description ; I feel as if I had come into 
the world and seen the perfection of its loveliness, and 
was satisfied. I know no scenery equal in sublimity 
and beauty to this part of Lycia. 
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The mere mention of mountain scenery cannot give 
any idea of the mountains here, which are broken into 
sections forming cliffs, whose upheaved strata stand 
erect in peaks many thousand feet high, uniting to 
form a wild chaos, but each part harmonized by the 
other ;‘ for all is grand, yet lovely. Deep in the ra- 
vines dash torrents of the purest water, and over these 
grow the most luxuriant trees; above, are the graver 
forests of pines upon the grey cliffs, and higher than 
these are ranges of mountains capped with snow, con- 
trasting with the deep blue of the cloudless sky. But 
to the details of the road. 

Recrossing the ancient Greek bridge, which I find to 
be four hundred and sixty-two yards in length, we again 
passed the ruins of Limyra and its extended district of 
tombs, to the village of Demergee, at which place we 
took a northerly direction up the narrow valley of the 
river, probably the ancient Arycandus. About six miles 
from-.Limyra, we saw on the brow of a cliff above us 
some beautiful*tombs, in such good preservation that 
they appeared but the work of yesterday. On exami- 
nation I found that this was effected in the following 
manner: the overhanging rock was carefully sloped into 
a roof, and a regular gutter cut in this, carrying off 
all the dripping water from the sculptured tomb, which 
thus remains unstained as on the day of its forma- 
tion, above two thousand years ago. My disappoint- 
ment as well as surprise was great, that such beautiful 
and important tombs should not have been inscribed 
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or painted ; there were about twenty, in the same rock, 
one representing novelties in architecture somewhat 
Persian*, and more perfect than we had before seen. 
These tombs are now closed with wooden doors, and 
serve as the locked granaries of the peasantry in the 
neighbourhood. JI have carefully sketched one of 
themf, which stands upon the top of the cliff ; the rock 
has been cut away, leaving it a solid piece with the 
cliff. I have selected this tomb, as showing perhaps 
more distinctly than usual that these monuments are 
close imitations of wooden buildings. This is percept- 
ible in most of the tombs in Lycia; but here are seen 
imitations of the ties, bolts, joints, and mouldings so 
peculiar to the art of carpentry. No trace whatever 
of a town is visible, but the situation led us to .seek 
Arycanda. ‘Two miles further up the valley, many 
broken sarcophagi of a heavy form lay on the side of 
the mountains, and by the road several walls were built 
into the rocks; three piles of buildings, with arched 
windows and small apartments, stood within a few 
hundred yards of each other. This must have been an 
ancient town, but not of much importance, judging 
from the rude materials employed. 

Proceeding onwards for an hour more, walls and sar- 
cophagi were scattered around us, but on none of these 
were any inscriptions legible: they all occupied sites 
worthy of the ancients, indeed in this valley it would 


“ See Plate IX. No. 10. t See Plate XII. 
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be difficult to find any otherwise. The Turks generally 
select the low swampy plain, and we have consequently 
not yet seen in this valley any village. We are in our 
tent, on a knoll or promontory standing over the river, 
which dashes round three sides of our encampment, 
some hundred feet beneath. The fir-trees around are a 
study for an artist, and the high mountains above us 
vary in beauty according to their aspect. I have just 
discovered that we are not entirely shut out of the 
world ; the crowing of a cock attracted my attention to 
the beautiful over-shot wheel of a water-mill, and the 
owner is wading across the stream with eggs and pro- 
visions for our meal. 

May 6th.—We have reached Avelan, about twenty- 
five miles north-west of our last night’s encampment. 
For ten miles the road continued up the river, occa- 
sionally crossing and recrossing it by bridges of the 
simplest construction, the lofty trees reaching from 
the rocks on either side, and a number of smaller ones 
being laid transversely. The scenery only changed its 
beauties: the richer fruit-trees disappeared as we gra- 
dually ascended, and the pines and walnuts succeeded ; 
the plane still shadowed the course of the river, its 
branches stretching over the roaring stream. The rocks 
became less craggy and wooded, and gradually assumed 
the wilder grandeur of mountains, the fir-trees clothing 
their sides up to the snowy tops. The river, I may 
now say with certainty, is the Arycandus ; for at about 
thirty-five miles from the sea, and ten on our journey 
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of today, we found the extensive ruins of a city, and in 
one inscription the name of Arycamda. There is great 
excitement and pleasure in discovering these cities, once 
so splendid, and whose sites éven have been for twenty 
centuries unknown. 

Close to the road on our left, and standing upon 
a precipitous promontory, at the foot of which wound 
the river, were the ruins of a city, but apparently one 
of those I should class as Venetian or Genoese. Some 
hewn stones around the doors, and a few columns, as 
well as the corner-stones of the walls, showed the power 
of execution; but the rest of the numerous buildings 
were formed of small stones, unhewn and held together 
chiefly by cement, which I have never found to be the 
case in those of the early Greeks. No theatre or other 
public building was visible; and seeking elsewhere for 
more remains, [ saw at the distance of a mile and a 
half, up the side of the mountain on our right, massive 
Greek walls of considerable extent. Leaving our horses, 
we went to explore them, and soon found an inscrip- 
tion, but too imperfect for me to copy the whole with- 
out much trouble, and awaiting the change of light. 
The name of Arycamda, however, caught my eye, and 


TWAYTOYGEMIZTOKAEIATTIKOYAPYKAMAEIGG * 


* Translation‘ To Themistocles, a citizen of Arycamda, the son 
vf Lytus [?], from Attica.” 
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we copied the line containing it, without reference to 
any other part of the inscription, and then proceeded 
through the numerous tombs around, hoping to find 
others more perfect. The absence of other inscriptions, 
and the interesting names of Themistocles and Attica 
occurring in this fragment, which I did not notice until 
I was many miles distant, make me regret my want of 
perseverance in not endeavouring to copy the whole: 
there were four preceding lines and one following. 

Passing the tombs, we saw that this highly-orna- 
mented city had been built on the side of a steep moun- 
tain, and that the buildings had formed terraces one 
above the other. To one series of these I cannot give 
a name; they were generally rooms twenty to thirty 
feet square, covered by one fine arch, the walls Cyclo- 
pean—built into, and with, the rock behind: the front 
alone was visible, the roof often serving as a terrace for 
buildings above. The beautiful execution of the door- 
ways in front, which were coeval with the Cyclopean 
walls, may be seen from the accompanying sketch. 

The large doorway represented in the subjoined wood- 
cut is in the centre; within, the arched roof was gene- 
rally plastered, and had been painted ; along the back, 
and half way down each side, was a raised bench, five 
feet wide, the height suitable for a seat, but far too 
deep ; there was no appearance of recesses for lamps 
or other purposes, usually found in the mausoleums of 
the ancient Greeks. 
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These buildings appear too large for tombs, and they 
must have been, I think, small for temples. The orna- 


ments were not funereal, and no inscription occurred 
but the following. 


NHKA * 


* <«It conquers'’? 
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The above inscription was cut upon the wall of one 
of these buildings, of the Corinthian style of ornament, 
and is a strong argument for their having been tem- 
ples; it may also be of interest to the moralist, pro- 
bably describing the exultation of the Christians of the 
Byzantine age over the vanquished Pagans ; how soon 
did the Christians disappear before the Moslems, and 
how has time robbed both of this now ruined and 
deserted district! I should attribute the style of these 
buildings to the time of the Roman emperors; they 
are not sufficiently simple in their ornaments for an 
earlier age. A coin found amidst the ruins, and copied 
in Plate XXXV. No. 3, bears the name of the city 
Arycanda, and the head of the emperor Gordian. 

At the back of the theatre, which stood still higher 
up the mountain, was a wall, with buttresses to oppose 
the avalanches of stones rolling down a slight ravine in 
the rocks; but this has given way before the masses 
which have fallen during so many centuries, and have 
buried the back or centre seats of. the theatre; the rest 
were quite perfect, and the proscenium could be traced 
by its bold Cyclopean walls. Below the theatre was 
a platform, which had seats on the rising side of the 
rock and at the ends: this I imagined to be a stadium, 
but the length of the course was only eighty yards. 
The most conspicuous building in the city had several 
halls, and two tiers of windows at the end; some of 
these halls terminated (like several others I have seen 
in‘Greek cities) with a fine arch and a circular end; 
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-within this recess were windows, the whole being on a 
large scale. There were numerous other piles of ruins, 
to which I can give no name, as well as several de- 
tached kind of towers, of fine massive Greek structure : 
these are scattered at some distance from the ruins of 
the city. 

Leaving Arycanda, we in half an hour crossed a 
river, which appeared suddenly from the mountains to 
the east, forming a main tributary to the Arycandus; 
the city might therefore be said to be at the head of 
the river as soon as it became worthy of a name. This 
valley, as we continued its ascent, became more wild, 
and fir-trees and cedars alone remained to clothe the 
rocks; the few patches of cultivation indicated a change 
of season, caused by our increased elevation. The corn, 
which we had the day before seen changing colour for 
the harvest, was here not an inch above the ground, 
and the buds of the bushes were not yet bursting. 

Having left the course of the river for about three 
hundred yards, we found on our return that its bed was 
dry. Riding up the stony ravine until we reached a 
ridge, we descended slightly for about a mile and a 
half to Avelan, which consists of only three houses: 
although in a comparatively cold region, we have pre- 
ferred the tent to the stable-like accommodation these 
huts afforded. 


CHAPTER X. 


Avelan—its Lake—Extensive Plains—Disappearance of a River—Al- 
malee—its Population—Mosques—Trade—Site of ancient city, pro- 
bably Podalia—Source of Rivers—Passage of Mountain—High Plains 
—The Yeeilassies—Annual Migration of the Tribes—Valley of the 
Xanthus—Macry-——Rhodes— City of Rhodes — Sailors— Lavisse— 
Carmylessus—-Return to the Yeeilassies—Review of Lycia. 


May 8th, Almalee.—Tuis district is entirely unknown 
to Europeans, and has quite a distinct character from 
that of the country through which we have before 
passed: no maps of course exist. The disadvantages 
of this are very great, as we know not where to steer or 
what places to ask for ; but there are also advantages, 
and the surprise on arriving last evening at Avelan 
was one, for at this elevation (above three thousand 
feet above the sea) we found a large lake, three or four 
miles wide and ten long, and a plain of three times 
that size covered with corn just springing above the 
ground, without a tree to break the perfect monotony of 
the level. At the north-east end of this plain stands 
the largest town in Lycia—almost the largest in Asia 
Minor; it far exceeds the size of Idin, and probably 
q2 
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contains twenty-five thousand inhabitants. We were in 
some degree prepared to expect this, by the hundreds 
of people we yesterday met on the road, at the distance 
of twenty miles, returning from the market held in this 
town. Our road today for the first six miles skirted 
the lake to the north and north-west, and at the foot 
of mountains covered with cedars and large trees of 
the arbor vite. The shrubs are the rose, the barbary, 
and wild almond, but all are at present fully six weeks 
later than those in the country we have lately passed. 
I observed on the lake (called by the people Avelan- 
gouluh) many stately wild swans, and several large red- 
ducks ; smaller waterfowl were numerous. 

This plain is the largest tract of corn-land, and the 
best cultivated, that I have seen in Asia Minor. The 
season is late before the state of the ground allows the 
use of the plough, as for several weeks after the snow 
disappears this dead level remains too swampy for cul- 
ture. The extensive lake has apparently no river run- 
ning from it, but the singular disappearance of a rapid 
and large stream of water, probably thirty feet wide and 
six deep, which crossed our track over the plain about 
three miles from this place, may suggest other modes 
of dispersing the water besides evaporation. The river 
of which I speak rushes into a large cave in the moun- 
tain with a tremendous roar, and is lost amidst the 
masses of rocks deep in its dark recesses. The cavern- 
ous limestone of this district fully accounts for the 
sudden appearance of several rivers in the plains of 
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Phineka ; among these I may mention the one at Li- 
myra, and probably the Arycandus, which we lost sight 
of so abruptly near the top of the mountain, as well 
as its great tributary near the ancient city. 

A few hundred feet above the plain of Almalee, to 
the eastward, is another, many miles in extent and co- 
vered with corn ; each of these has its villages on the 
rise of the surrounding mountains. Upon my remark- 
ing the very few minarets of mosques seen on entering 
this town, I heard that most of the inhabitants were 
Armenians and Greeks. The houses of the town are 
good, but entirely built of mud and timber; conse- 
quently even the garden-walls, chimneys, and gateways 
have a wide roof of thin warped boards, giving an 
unsightly appearance to the whole town. The prin- 
cipal mosque is the handsomest I have seen out of 
Constantinople. The ornaments of the minaret, cut 
in stone, are a beautiful specimen of the best ara- 
besque. The minarets of some of the other mosques 
are entirely formed of wood. Water, the indispensable 
element to the Turk, runs through each street, and 
several mills are turned by the streams. Around the 
town, and up the ravines in the steep mountains at 
the back, are excellent gardens, well cultivated with 
the vine and other fruit-trees, but the almond alone is 
yet in bloom. The surrounding mountains have not 
even a bush upon them, and the fire-wood for this 
town is brought from the forests of cedars which we 
had passed on the mountains. for a few pence, a load 
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of excellent cedar was placed at our door, showing in 
its fracture the rich colour of the wood of our pencils ; 
and as we walked upon the house-top in the evening, 
the smoke from the various chimneys quite scented 
the air with the perfume of cedar-wood. The evening 
view from the roof of our khan was very picturesque ; 
the cry of the Iman from the mosques, the bells of the 
camels, and rattling bills of the cranes upon the sur- 
rounding roofs, the varied costumes of the people in 
the streets, with jewels and coins on the heads of the 
females, into whose harems* our exalted situation com- 
manded a view, added a peculiar interest and beauty to 
the scene. 

A variety of trades are here carried on by this active 
people. Tanning is among the chief, but this is un- 
accompanied by the disagreeable odours of an English 
tan-yard ; the tan is here of the Velanea, and gives 
the well-known scent to Turkey leather: the scent of 
the Russian leather is still more agreeable. I observe 
camels loaded with roots, resembling very fine horse- 
radisht: this is found plentifully here, and used in 
making a sweetmeat; but it is principally obtained as 
a substitute for soap, and used in the raw state. Se- 
veral woods and roots used in dyeing are also articles 
of merchandize in this town, and there is a consider- 
able trade in the skins of hares. 


* The harem is the portion of the house of the Turk set apart for 
the use of his family. + The Silene. 
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I was somewhat surprised to learn from my servant 
that the people are so well informed as to the nature of 
the disappearance of the waters into the earth, which 
I have already noticed; such phenomena being here, 
and even in parts of our own country, accompanied by 
traditionary superstitions ; a person in our khan told 
my servant the following tale. Seven years ago there 
was very little snow during the winter, and the follow- 
ing summer was unusually dry; the consequence was 
the perfect exhaustion of the supplies of this stream, 
and the cave ceased for above a month to receive any 
waters. The Pasha by rewards induced five men to 
explore the cave with torches; the relator of this ac- 
count said that he was among the number, and that 
they walked for three hours along a level sandy plain 
within the mountain. The following year the season 
brought as great a deluge as the former did a drought ; 
the whole plain of Almalee was a flood, like the sea, 
and many of the mud houses were wash d away. The 
consequences of’ the cessation, and again the rush of 
turbid water, were successively felt in the rivers which 
rise in the plains of Phineka around Limyra. ‘The lake 
here is permanent, and seldom less than at present ; 
but the annual floods, on the melting of the snows, ren- 
der a great portion of the plain a morass until about 
the end of April. 

I have observed that here, at Kastelorizo and other 
places where the Greek population is considerable, the 
governor of the town always sends a guard or police- 
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man to wait on the outside of the door of our room. I 
have frequently declined this honour as unnecessary, 
but the reply has always intimated that we and our 
property are, while in the town, under the protection 
of the governor, and that he cannot answer for the 
honesty of all the people. This has never occurred in 
the towns where the number of the Greeks was small. 
May 9th.—On leaving Almalee this morning, our 
road lay towards the north-west, rising considerably 
as we wound round the girth of the mountain, at the 
foot of which the town is built. From the elevation 
we attained, the extensive valleys, all green with the 
springing corn, were traced to an immense distance. A 
branch of the great plain wound beneath our hill, and 
at the end of this we descended through the village 
of Esky-Hissa, which was said to be full of ruins; its 
name imphes an ancient city. Two or three tombs in 
the rock, without inscriptions, and a rude Cyclopean 
wall, are all the works of art that remain on its site, 
well formed by nature for a fine city: this may probably 
have been the ancient Podalia. At the pointed end of 
this plain a river enters it from the mountains, which 
we found was formed by the united waters of two con- 
siderable streams from the north-east and north-west, 
which joined a few yards above. Up the ravine of the 
latter, from the north-west, we followed a good track by 
the side of the rapid and picturesquely-broken torrent : 
the high rocks rose abruptly on either side, and the 
space for the road and river was so narrow, that the 
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asses loaded with wood had to wait in recesses of the 
rocks while we passed. At the distance of a few miles 
up this ravine, on the face of the rock, which stood 
out and caused the waters to change their course, was 
cut in a somewhat rude style this monument: if it was 
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funereal, the tomb had not been opened, nor did there 
appear to be any chamber in the rock. We found no 
tombs, nor any traces of an ancient site in the neigh- 
bourhood, but all was wild and rocky. From the natu- 
ral portal formed by the rocks, I should have fancied 
this a barrier between two districts, and the inscription 
may record it*. 


* Milyas was the ancient name of the whole of this clevated district 


of Lycia. 
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We continued our ascent through the same ravine, 
and, at the distance of nearly twenty miles from Al- 
malee, reached the abrupt source of the river, gushing 
out of the mountain-side in a picturesque cascade, and 
falling into the bed of the rippling stream, along which 
our course still continued towards the snow mountains 
to the north-west. This stream is one of the sources 
of the river, which disappears in the plains of Almalee. 
Ascending through a winterly climate, with snow by 
the side of our path, and only the crocus and anemones 
in bloom, we soon stood upon the summit of this barren 
part of the range, at a height exceeding five thousand 
feet. From hence we beheld a new series of cultivated 
plains to the west, being in fact table-lands, nearly upon 
a level with the tops of the mountains which form the 
eastern boundary of the valley of the Xanthus. Still 
far above us, to the south-west, stood Massicytus, a stu- 
pendous snow-mountain, by far the highest in Lycia. 
To the north-west was the lofty range giving source to 
the river Xanthus, and forming a high snow-capped 
wall of partition to the elevated country of Phrygia, 
whose table-lands lie but a little below the summit of 
the range. Descending to the plain, probably a thou- 
sand feet, we pitched our tent, after a ride of seven 
hours and a half. Upon boiling the thermometer, | 
found that we were more than four thousand feet above 
the sea, and, cutting down some dead trees, we pro- 
vided against the coming cold of the evening by light- 
ing three large fires around our encampment. The 
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effect of both the light and heat of the sun is ex- 
tremely powerful, and the night-air in this climate keen 
and frosty. The moon and stars in this atmosphere, 
lighting the snowy mountain-tops, had an effect singu- 
larly calm and sublime, and their cold white light con- 
trasted strongly with that of the blazing branches of 
the arbor-vite upon the piles of burning embers, around 
which, in their richly-coloured costumes, lay our sleep- 
ing attendants. This tree grows on these mountains to 
a large size, its height being generally above forty feet, 
and the diameter of its stem above three: it is probably 
a Cyprus, but of a species differing from any I have 
before seen. The trees here must be many centuries 
old. , 

All the names of the villages in these high districts 
terminate in -yeeilassy, which means a cool place, a sum- 
mer place; and most of them have their corresponding 
village in the valleys. This plain, called Satala-yeei- 
lassy, is occupied by a people who in the winter months 
live at Satala-code, our next stage on the way to Macry. 
Another adjoining plain is called Carachewfathers-yeei- 
lassy, in which place we had been told that extensive 
ruins existed, but on approaching it we could hear 
nothing of them ; nor were any ruins known to exist in 
this elevated valley or plain, which is probably ten or 
twelve miles in length. Several fragments of sarcophagi 
and pedestals were scattered over the plain, from one 
of which I copied the following inscription, but I could 
discover no site of any ancient city. 
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We descended a few hundred feet towards the west, 
to another plain of equal extent, watered by a stream, 
which, by the addition of the waters from the plain 
above, and also of others on the north, had assumed 
the character of a considerable river. 

For six hours we travelled over this highly-cultivated 
but late-seasoned district, when we turned towards the 
south-west, and passed over a slight barrier of wooded 
hills. At the point where we quitted the plains, we 
observed considerable remains of old materials lying 
about the rocks, and also several ornamented sarco- 
phagi in the burial-grounds of the Yourooks, but could 
observe no satisfactory site for a city, nor any founda- 
tions of walls. 

In three hours we halted in a forest upon a high 
ridge, but some way down the gradual descent which 
led us again into the valley of the Xanthus. The river 
had kept a more northerly course, and was hurried 
down a precipitous ravine to the gorge at the back of 
Hoorahn, which, I have before said, supplied almost the 
whole of the waters to the Xanthus. I had difficulty in 
imagining how so great a volume of water could find 


* The first lines of this fragmentary inscription contained the names 
of some brothers, each having the cognomen of Diogenes, who erected 
this ‘‘ to the memory of their father Diogenes, the son of Moletus.”’ 
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its way through an apparently unbroken snow-capped 
range of mountains, but the occurrence of the high 
plains almost upon the level of their summits explains 
all the phenomena of this singular country. Having 
sought in vain ‘around the whole range of Mount Mas- 
sicytus for the ruins of the city of that name, which was 
known to lie at its foot, I now feel sure that the ruins 
at Hoorahn are those of the ancient city. I have two 
coins found in the neighbourhood belonging to Mas- 
sicytus ; and their form, emblems, and reverses are the 
same as those of the other cities in the valley of the 
Xanthus, each being distinguished only by the initials 
of their respective towns. This, together with the frag- 
ment of an inscription found there, and the situation 
and relative importance of the ruins, makes me feel 
confident that this was the ancient Massicytus. 

May 10th.—No place is without its interest: before 
pitching our tent, we found two natural springs gushing 
from the rocks close by, and trees already burning * 
afforded us an ample supply of fire. Some old walls, 
the ruins of a Turkish khan, attracted our attention, 
being composed of portions of old sarcophagi, from 
which I copied the following fragment of an inscrip- 
tion ; but I fear it will not afford information as to the 
former inhabitants of this most beautiful spot; no ap- 
pearance of a town could be traced amidst the thicket 
upon the precipitous cliff before us. 


_ * See Journal of 1838, p. 257,—mode of felling trees. 
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The interest of our halt was greatly increased by our 
observing an almost uninterrupted train of cattle and 
people moving from the valleys to the cool places for 
the summer season—the yeeilassies. I was much struck 
by the simplicity and patriarchal appearance of the 
several families, which brought forcibly to mind the 
descriptions of pastoral life in Bible history. What 
a picture would Landseer make of such a pilgrimage ! 
The snowy tops of the mountains were seen through the 
lofty and dark green fir-trees, terminating in abrupt 
cliffs many thousand feet of perpendicular height. 
From clefts in these gushed out cascades, falling in 
torrents, the sound of which, from their great distance, 
was heard only in the stillness of the evening, and the 


* Fragment of a funereal inscription. In the last line but three, 
the fine (more than 1000 denarii) is named, which is to be paid to the 
people of a town, the name of which has disappeared. 
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waters were carried away by the wind in spray over the 
green woods, before they could reach their deep bed in 
the rocky ravines beneath. In a zigzag course up the 
wood lay the track leading to the cool places. 

In advance of the pastoral groups were the straggling 
goats, browsing on the fresh blossoms of the wild al- 
mond as they passed. In more steady courses followed 
the small black cattle, with their calves, and among 
them several asses, carrying in saddle-bags those calves 
that were too young to follow their watchful mothers. 
Then came the flocks of sheep and the camels each 
with their young; two or three fine-grown camels bear- 
ing piled loads of ploughs, tent-poles, kettles, pans, 
presses, and all the utensils for the dairy; and amidst 
this rustic load was always seen the rich Turkey carpet 
and damask cushions, the pride even of the tented 
Turk. Behind these portions of the train I must 
place, with more finish, the family—the foreground of 
my picture. 

An old man, and generally his wife, head the clan, 
which consists of several generations ; many of them 
must have seen near five score summers on the moun- 
tains: the old man, grasping a long stick, leads his 
children with a firm step. His son, the master of the 
flocks, follows with his wife ; she is often seated on a 
horse, with a child in her arms, and other horses are 
led, all clothed with the gay trappings of a Turkish 
steed. Asses are allotted to the younger children, who 
are placed amidst the domestic stores, and never with- 
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out a pet cat in their arms: long tresses of hair hang 
down their necks, and are kept closely to the head by a 
circlet of coins. By their side walks the eldest son, 
with all the air and alacrity of a young sportsman; 
over his shoulder hangs a long-barrelled gun, in his 
hand is the cage of a decoy partridge, and a classic- 
looking hound follows at his heels: a number of shep- 
herd boys mingle with the flocks and- bring up the rear. 
The gay costume, the varied noises of the cattle, and 
the high glee attending the party on this annual expe- 
dition, must be supplied by the imagination. 

I should think that twenty families passed in succes- 
sion during our halt, few of them having less than one 
hundred head of stock, and many had more. In some 
families, attendants, servants or farming-labourers, were 
among the cattle, generally with their aprons tied around 
them, in which they carried two or three young kids ; 
they had often over their shoulders a small calf, with 
all its legs held together on the breast, exactly as seen 
in the offerings on the bas-reliefs at Xanthus and else- 
where. 

The longevity of the people in this pastoral country 
is very remarkable. I am sure that we have seen at 
least twenty peasants within the last two days above a 
hundred years of age, and apparently still enjoying 
health and activity of body; in some instances the mind 
appeared wandering. An old-looking hag, screaming 
violently, seized my servant Mania, and asked if he was 
come to take away her other child for a soldier, for if 
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he were gone she should have none left to take care of 
her. The temperate habits of the Turks, as well as 
some of their customs, may in part account for the 
prolongation of life in this country. One custom I may 
mention as tending to diminish the cares of age, and 
to show the excellence of these simple people. When 
sons grow up and marry, the father gives over to them 
his flocks and property, and trusts to the known and 
natural affection of his children to take care of him in 
his declining years: to a son his parents are always his 
first charge. 

Descending the mountain, we traversed the ridge of 
one of those long promontories which cut the valley of 
the Xanthus into bays, and leave scarcely a bed for the 
winding river. Our descent brought us immediately 
upon the bridge which we had crossed on our way to 
visit Tlos. Baiting our horses for two hours at noon, 
we continued a westerly direction for three hours over 
the undulating and wooded hills leading to the head 
of the valley of ‘the Glaucus. On these hills a small 
stream takes its rise, and runs toward the centre of 
the plain, but is so nearly lost in the swampy lands 
that it can scarcely be recognized as a river—the 
ancient Glaucus. It took us nearly three hours to 
traverse the plain on our return to Macry, where my 
first inquiry was respecting the arrival of the Beacon 
ship, which, in accordance with instructions sent from 
the Admiralty, I had arranged to meet here on this 
day, the 12th of May, to endeavour to transport the 
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marbles from Xanthus to England, for the British 
Museum. I was disappointed ; the vessel had not been 
heard of on the coast, and I therefore at once took a 
boat for Rhodes, to gain what information I could upon 
the subject from our Vice-consul stationed there. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Rhodes— City of Rhodes — Sailors —Lavisse—Carmylessus— Return 


to the Yeeilassies—Review of Lycia. 


May 13th.—Tuirry hours’ endurance of the sea, mostly 
in a scorching sun, brought us at two o’clock in the 
morning to the quay within the stately harbour of 
Rhodes. The beautiful tower, which is the striking 
feature of the city, commands the entrance. The pass- 
word being called, we landed, and by the light of a full 
moon spread our carpet upon the quay, and enjoyed 
an English breakfast of tea and toast, long before the 
inhabitants of the town opened their gates. 

I was surprised to find that the city retains so much 
of the buildings and fortifications of the Knights of 
Rhodes. Probably the only change in the view of the 
town from the harbour, during the last eight centu- 
ries, is the elegant minarets of the Turkish mosques 
here and there peering above the walls. Armorial 
bearings and architectural ornaments, of what we call 
the Tudor age, are seen on the fronts of almost every 
house ; and to those who take an interest in the hi- 
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story of the middle ages, the castle where the last re- 
sistance and surrender was made, and the tower under 
which sixteen thousand Turks fell before it yielded to 
their sway, illustrate perfectiy the scenes and events 
recorded. Many dates are on the walls, blended with 
gothic ornaments generally of about the tenth century. 
The rocks alone point out the site of the famed Colossus 
at the entrance of the smaller harbour. I found one or 
two pedestals worked up in modern buildings, which 
show marks of Greek art in their heads and festoons, 
and in the well-cut inscriptions, but no other trace of 
the ancient Greeks was discoverable. 


AYZANAPOYAYZANAPOY 

XAAKHTAKAITAZFYNAIKOZ 

KAEAINIAOZKAAAIKIATIAA 
KPYAZZIAOZ * 


rYPrOz 
AQPKQNOZ + 


The present town within the walls is thickly inha- 
bited, but the mass of the Frank population reside in its 


* Translation.—‘‘ [The tomb?] of Lysander, the son of J.ysander, 
a citizen of Chalce, and of his wife Clesnis, the daughter of Callicra- 
sides, a citizen of Cryassa.”’ 

Published by Boeckh (No. 2553), who remarks, that both the little 
island of Chalce, or Chalcia, and the town Cryassa in Caria, were under 
the dominion of the Rhodians. 

+ Translation —‘ The tower [tomb ?] of Dorco.” 
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environs, each having his house within a high-walled 
garden. The Greek inhabitants far outnumber all the 
rest. There are also many Jews, who are each night 
locked within their own quarters of the town. Con- 
siderable excitement prevails at present against this 
people, owing to a story of a Greek boy having been 
killed as a sacrifice to satisfy some of their superstitions. 
The case is now pending, but no Jew passes without the 
hoot or howl of the Greeks: the justice of the Porte was 
shown on the first hearing of this affair, by its ordering 
three of each party, Jew and Greek, to repair to Con- 
stantinople and give all the information they could, 
promising at the same time that the most impartial and 
strict inquiry should be made into the case. 

The Turks have a strong garrison here, and perhaps 
it may be more required than in other parts I have 
visited. Rhodes has seen many changes, and the great 
bulk of its inhabitants being aliens, it may not impro- 
bably experience many more. The island has forty 
villages, and pyoduces much fruit of all kinds; the 
peasantry are Greek, and if allowed the privileges prof- 
fered by the new Firman, they may cultivate the soil 
most profitably: the produce has hitherto been seized 
so capriciously, that the ground was only tilled for a 
sufficiency to supply the inhabitants. A steampacket 
now touches at this island more than once in the month, 
on its way from Smyrna to Beyrout. Our hospitable but 
unpaid Vice-consul, Mr. Wilkinson, rendered me every 
information in his power, but could give no tidings of 
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the Beacon ship. At noon, on the day of our arrival 
(the 13th of May), we were again in our boat to re- 
turn, and in four hours were nearly within the bay of 
Macry. The breeze, which drove us on so quickly, was 
too fresh, and with a crash the foremast snapped off 
just above the deck. With one sail only we made but 
little way, and the land-breeze sprung up before we 
could reach our point. For nearly twenty hours we 
made scarcely any way, suffering much from the broil- 
ing sun, and paddling along with the feeble oars of 
the idle Greek sailors. At two o’clock, on the 14th of 
May, we were again on terra firma, and experiencing 
the insufferably oppressive and stagnant air of the bay 
of Macry. 

A striking contrast in character between the Greek 
and Turk is seen in the sailors. The Greek will put 
out to sea even in a brisk breeze, and work his boat 
with activity; but should the gale increase to a storm, 
he will quit the helm and leave the vessel adrift, to 
repeat his prayers and cries of despair: The Turk, on 
the contrary, shows his fear in the first instance: he 
will never put to sea unless under the most favourable 
circumstances; but should an unforseeen storm arise, 
he is as unmoved as in the calm, apparently ready to 
meet his fate at his post, displaying a moral courage 
unknown to the Greek. 

May 15th.—We have today ridden for two hours 
southward, to the village called by the Greeks Lavisse, 
and by the Turks Tuslee, a name which signifies ‘ stone 
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village.’ The first hour’s ride was along a zigzag 
path up the steep mountain side at the back of Tel- 
messus, and then down a considerable descent into a 
highly-cultivated plain: the latter is divided into gar- 
dens, most of which have summerhouses or shelter 
from the sun, and each with walled fences. The town 
of Lavisse consists of about three or four hundred 
houses, well built, and entirely occupied by Greeks: 
from its commanding situation and the remains of a 
few tombs, I judge that it may probably be the site of 
a small ancient town, perhaps Cisside. Rising from 
this plain in all directions, on the bare rocks, are seen 
scattered huts, mostly belonging to the Turks ; one of 
these groups is formed by the establishment of the Aga 
and a small mosque. Macry is the port or scala of this 
place, and it is here that the post is conducted, and all 
official business. Skirting the plain we passed through 
Lavisse, and over a hill to the sea-coast, in order to 
examine the ruins of an ancient city, supposed to be 
Carmylessus, situated principally upon an island and 
partly along the coast. After an hour’s walk however, 
in the burning sun, we were disappointed at finding 
that the only boat which the coast supplies had just 
put to sea for Kastelorizo. Delighted with the wild 
grandeur of the rugged scenery, we walked back to La- 
visse, and for two hours sat under the welcome shade of 
its luxuriant trees, surrounded by a number of Greeks, 
all apparently wealthy, and with talent to increase their 
riches. I purchased several coins of the country, and 
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have no doubt that these people possess many which 
would be valued for their rarity in Europe. The in- 
trinsic value of the metal seemed the price expected for 
the silver coins. I hope that some which I have col- 
lected in Lycia may prove useful in illustrating the lost 
history of the country. 

May 16th.—We have once more escaped from the 
suffocating air of Macry, and are now at the bridge of 
the Xanthus. The season is getting too hot to travel 
for pleasure; we are therefore, like the inhabitants of 
the deserted village of Satalacooe on the opposite side 
of the river, upon our way to the Yeeilassy. Our route 
is the same as that by which we descended a few days 
ago, and we intend afterwards to proceed as far as we 
can toward Smyrna by the high lands, passing over 
the country between Lycia and Mount Cadmus; at all 
events it will be cool travelling, and the route is novel 
to Kuropeans. Enjoying the independence of a tent 
and horses, our wants are limited to firewood, water 
and grass for the horses; the latter, I fear, will be the 
most difficult to procure in the yet wintry region of the 
high lands. I have long wished for this excursion, but 
could gain no information as to its practicability: hav- 
ing, however, when on the Yeeilassies, noticed the di- 
rection of the several ranges of mountains, I resolved 
to explore the country further, and expect to be able to 
lay down a map for future travellers. 

May 18th.—We travelled yesterday nearly thirty 
miles, for most of the way ascending from the valley 
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of the Xanthus; today we have proceeded thirty-four 
miles toward the N.N.E., over a district elevated more 
than four thousand feet above the sea, and contain- 
ing a large population, industriously employed in cul- 
tivating an excellent corn country: immense plains 
of young wheat look most promising. There are very 
few villages, the peasants living during their short 
season here in tents. This district loses much of the 
beauty we have so long seen, from having but few trees, 
and from the want of variety in the kinds. The arbor 
vite, or spreading cyprus, alone grows on the hills; 
and here and there on the plain a wild pear-tree, at 
this season scarcely showing its leaf, only reminds us 
of the absence of more beautiful trees. 

Our tent is pitched on the north of the range of 
high mountains which separates Lycia from Caria and 
Phrygia, and is described by Pliny as. a part of the 
Taurus, ending in the west at Dedala. Last night we 
pitched our tent on the north side of the plain of Satala- 
yeeilassy, the village lying to the eastward. In crossing 
the plain, and on the banks of the great tributary stream 
to the Xanthus which I mentioned before, we observed 
several columns and ornamented stones, of the Corin- 
thian order, and evidently on their original site. These 
have probably belonged to a temple, but not of a very 
early Greek date. A little further on was another pile 
of squared stones—some carved into cornices and den- 
tiled ; and in the Turkish burial-grounds, which were 
scattered over the valley, many remains of sculptured 
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white marble showed that the ruins of some ancient 
city were not far distant. An imperfect inscription, 
ill-cut upon a column, indicated by the form of the 
characters a late date, probably Christian. 


APEAIFONEZANTTINOPFET 
rBYEFOWTANECIMO €T 
MdlalalO Vil 
UMENONY 
lala Ebi 


AOPEAKFAZTINOAAGS 
IKAEIETPOW Or CIAE 
AIAXI 


Several pedestals, with figures in bas-relief, also 
showed a state of art more of the Byzantine than of 
an early Greek age—how different to the simplicity 
and beauty of the works we have generally found in 
Lycia ! 

I am inclined to draw a line of separation between 
the ancient Lycians and the Greeks who succeeded 
them, by the peculiarity shown in their architecture, 
sculpture and language: these indications of the Ly- 
cians we have entirely lost. The nature of the country 
also marks a strong line of demarcation. I have found 
no trace of the Lycians on the high plains, and none 
more northerly than Arycanda on the eastern side of 
the promontory formed by Lycia; nor have I discovered 
any on the east of the valley of the Xanthus, or to 
the north of Mount Massicytus, the whole country 
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containing traces of them being confined to the south- 
west of the range of Massicytus, and to the south of 
the northern chain from Dedala. I find no rock-tombs 
or gothic-formed sarcophagi, no Cyclopean walls or 
Lycian characters, in the cities on the eastern coast, or 
east of Limyra and Arycanda; an ill-designed tablet 
which I observed upon a rock on leaving Almalee was 
unworthy of the Lycians, and, from its inscription, may 
be attributed to the Mylians, whose country extended 
over that region. I also passed, between these plains 
and the district in which we are now travelling, a na- 
tural barrier of mountains, from which we had an ex- 
tensive view over the whole of the west of Lycia; this 
probably divided the country of the Mylians from that 
of the Cibyrates, who were to the north of Mount 
Massicytus—a conjecture which is in part borne out by 
Strabo, who says that Tlos was situated on the passage 
toward the country of the Cibyrates. 

On leaving Lycia, I must note down a few reflec- 
tions which arise from considering the many remains 
we have found in this highly interesting province. 
History assists us little in our investigation of the re- 
mains of the middle ages, in connection with the inha- 
bitants of Lycia. Of its earliest people we have more 
correct information from the poems of Homer and the 
works of Herodotus ; each author almost claims this 
district as his native country, and both seem to have 
been well acquainted with the poetic legends of its first 
inhabitants. They tell of Europa’s visit, and of her 
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sons possessing the country; and some of the most 
beautiful parts of the Iliad recount the history of the 
Lycian heroes, Sarpedon and Glaucus. The exploits 
of Bellerophon, and the tale of the children of king 
Pandarus, are related at length; whilst the Chimera, 
the natural peculiarities and beauty and fertility of the 
country are frequently extolled. 

I am inclined to consider almost all the works I 
have termed Lycian as belonging to this age and that 
immediately subsequent ; many of the peculiar sarco- 
phagi and obelisk-monuments, and much of the rock- 
architecture, the sculptures, and the language, as also 
the coins, of which I give a Plate among my inscrip- 
tions, belong to this period. None of these represent any 
subject which can be called Byzantine, Roman, or even 
connected with the known history of Greece; the sub- 
jects are mythological, historical, or domestic scenes ; 
the history representing the earliest legends and the 
renowned feats of the time of the Trojan war. The 
nearest parallel to the domestic scenes appears to be in 
the Etruscan paintings. The coins to which I refer have 
upon them Bellerophon, Pegasus, the Sphinx, Pan, and 
the wild beasts of the country ; and on their reverse a 
triquetra, an unexplained but very ancient symbol, in- 
termixed with the early language of the country. 

Herodotus mentions the destruction of the Lycians 
about the year 550 s.c.*. Probably about that period, 


* Croesus, whose reign commenced 562 s.c., succeeded in conquer- 
ing the whole of the province of Asia Minor, excepting Lycia and 
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and afterwards, the Greco-Lycian coins appeared, with 
the head and emblems of Apollo, names of the country, 
and the initials of the several cities to which they be- 
longed, in Greek characters; these are known for almost 
all the cities from Massicytus to Olympus. Patara, 
the seat of the oracle of Apollo, Sidyma, and many 
other cities, appear to have arisen at this period, and I 
should attribute also to this age many of the fragments 
of sculpture found at Xanthus. History tells us that 
the Lycians were a brave and warlike people, famed 
for the use of the javelin and their skill in archery: 
Xenophon says that they were sought to join the army 
of Cyrus in his march to the East; and they afforded 
great assistance in the expedition of Xerxes. 

After this period the country became a colony of 


Cilicia, which never became subject to him. In the reign of his suc- 
cessor, Cyrus, we find the following account of their extinction as a 
nation: “‘ When Harpagus led his army toward Xanthus, the Lycians 
boldly advanced to meet him, and, though inferior in number, behaved 
with the greatest bravery. Being defeated, and pursucd into their city, 
they collected their wives, children, and valuable effects into the cita- 
del, and then consumed the whole in one immense fire. They after- 
wards, uniting themselves under the most solemn curses, made a pri- 
vate sally upon the enemy, and were every man put to death. Of 
those who now inhabit Lycia, calling themselves Xanthians, the whole 
are foreigners, eighty families excepted ; these survived the calamity 
of their country, being at that time absent on some foreign expedition. 
Thus Xanthus fell into the hands of Harpagus; as also did Caunus, 
whose people imitated, almost in every respect, the example of the 
Lycians.”’—Herodotus, Book I. c. 176. 
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Greece, and was soon subjected to Rome; its history 
is thenceforth blended with that of the rest of Asia 
Minor, which was more or less over-run by a Byzan- 
tine and Christian people. The very little that has 
hitherto been known, or rather surmised, of the Lycian 
language, appears to bear out this idea of the early 
history of the inhabitants of Lycia. The characters 
are not of Greek, but probably of Phoenician origin, 
and the root of the language, judging from many of the 
names of the cities, may have been derived also from 
the same nation, or from the Hebrew, which appears a 
natural geographical progression. In this point of view, 
Lycia is to me of the highest interest, more particularly 
from the extremely early works of a people whom, for 
the sake of distinction, I should call the ancient Ly- 
cians, preceding a people who appeared to embrace the 
language and the mythology of the Greeks, and became 
Greeco-Lycians. 

In Plate XX XVII. I have added to the coins which 
I brought from the valley of the Xanthus, all bearing 
the Lycian characters that are known; these latter 
have hitherto been left in the uncertain lists of coins, 
and attributed to Cilicia. This I have done, in order to 
make my collections of Lycian inscriptions more per- 
fect, and the present volume, with my Journal of 1838, 
will, I believe, now include all that have been brought 
to Europe. These coins, which are probably of the 
cities in the valley of the Xanthus, but certainly Lycian, 
bear marks of high antiquity, both in their manufac- 
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ture and devices. Of the twenty-two reverses, I observe 
that one represents Pan, one of the oldest of the gods, 
and supposed to be first introduced from Egypt: one 
has upon it a sphinx; six have figures of lions and 
bulls, which may refer to Europa ; four represent Pega- 
sus; one, a horse (which may relate to the exploits of 
Bellerophon), and one a naked man: the remaining 
eight have each the skin of a lion’s head. Other coins 
which I have found in the country, representing wild 
boars (Plate XXXIV. Nos. 3 and 4), may probably be 
also of this date. In these coins we find no trace of 
Apollo, Diana, Jupiter, Hercules, or Ceres, so univer- 
sally honoured in this country at a later period, about 
the fifth century 8.c., nor any trace of a head indi- 
cating the coins of the Roman ages. This I think is 
strong evidence of the antiquity of the early inhabi- 
tants, derived from their coins; the bas-reliefs afford a 
similar evidence. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Gule-Hissd Ovassy——A large Lake—Ancient River Calbis—Extensive 
Plains—Carreeuke—Its Bazaar--Price of Cattle—Customs of the 
People—Denizlee—Its Inhabitants—Change of Law—Laodiceia— 


Hierapolis—Return to Smyrna. 


May 19th.—ArrTer winding through a series of moun- 
tain-tops, slightly raised above the plain we had tra- 
versed, we suddenly arrived at an extensive and culti- 
vated country, bounded by Mount Cadmus or Baba- 
dah on the north. This large and highly productive 
district is called Gule-hissa Ovassy, or ‘ Rose-castle 
Valley,’ which is left entirely blank’on all our maps. 
I already observe much cultivation, several rivers, and 
many villages dotted over the wide extent of country 
before us. 

Hoomarhoosharry.— We have moved twenty-five miles 
northward, and have made but little apparent progress 
over this extensive valley, which all bears the same 
name. Immediately over the brow of a little hill, on 
leaving our tent, we were surprised at finding a vil- 
lage, and before it a highly picturesque and extensive 
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lake, into which ran out a promontory, terminated by 
a craggy rock, upon which appeared to be some ruins 
of a castle; this may have given the name to the whole 
district ; the lake is called Gule-hissd Gouluh. A few 
huts at the foot of the castle-rock are called Oloo- 
boonar-cooe, meaning ‘ Dead-water Village.’ Skirting 
the lake, close under the cliff of the mountains, we found 
large covered sheds, in which is held the great market 

or bazaar; this spot was called Bazaar-cooe. In the 

burial-grounds around were many remains of columns, 

pedestals, and sculptured white marble, but all in a late 
and not pure style. 





I copied the following inscription from a pedestal : 


AYKIACWKPATOY 
APNCIWTHIAIA 
NALAICKHMNH 
MHCENEKEN * 


* Translation.—‘ Lycia, [the daughter ?] of Socrates, to..... her 
own dear ‘child, for the sake of remembrance.” 
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In about an hour we crossed a considerable river, 
running toward the north from the range of moun- 
tains to the south-east, and continued our way over a 
plain of rich soil, entirely cultivated with corn, which 
was just springing out of the ground. About fifteen 
miles on our way the soil became lighter, and was filled 
with stones of igneous rocks. For the next ten miles 
we entered quite a different region ; barren hills, which 
we crossed, protruded into this part of the valley, while 
the river wound around their bases. The whole of these 
were quite distinct from the high mountains of lime- 
stone rising above them, and had all been deposited at 
their feet amidst running waters; the same power is 
now again washing them away, although they consist of 
rolled fragments of volcanic stones, cemented strongly 
together with a deposit of lime. This pudding-stone 
rock stands out in most grotesque forms, and often 
in thin shelves from the face of the rocks, upon which 
our road ran. Beyond these rocks were a series of 
barren hills, the arid soil not even producing a tree. 
A few bushes of the little oak-shrub are all that find 
root on this sandy district, but on our left beyond 
the river, whose course we still followed toward the 
north, the soil was apparently good, and green with 
corn-fields. 

A considerable and permanent stream crossed our 
road on its way to the river in the plain. This great 
river, which rises in the south-east, is, I find, the ancient 
Calbis, the modern Dollomon-chi, which we had crossed 
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with such difficulty above a hundred miles below, and 
within ten miles of its mouth. 

This village of Hoomarhoosharry stands upon the 
plain, or rather on a bay out of the great plain, and has 
the peculiarities of such agricultural places. The moun- 
tainous character of the houses has changed, and mud 
walls and ditches have supplanted the fences of trees 
and thorns. Flat-topped mud houses, and a number of 
poles for drawing water from the deep wells, were the 
features of this little village, in which all our wants 
were soon supplied with fowls, eggs, and milk. I was 
amused at seeing here, as I had formerly done in the 
northern parts of Anatolia, agricultural implements of 
the most ancient forms retained in use—‘‘ the threshing 
instrument having teeth,” mentioned by Isaiah*, and the 
plough and carts described by the earliest classic writers. 
Rising from the plain, at the foot of the surrounding 
hills, was the village of Tourtakar, and about half way 
up the craggy mountain were some ruins of an ancient 
city. We were told that several marble sarcophagi and 
columns, used now at the mouth of the wells, had been 
brought from the ‘‘ old castles,” but that all the build- 
ings had fallen down. We could see the ruins of a 
city, with extensive walls, high up in the mountain, but 
the intense heat of the weather and the fatigue of 
travelling made us satisfied with this information, and 
we arranged to proceed on our route at two o’clock in 
the morning. 

* See Appendix to my Journal of 1838. 
8s 2 
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May 20th.—Although we have travelled all day, we 
have only reached this place, a distance of thirty-five 
miles, and have just light left to enable us to review 
the whole line of our route. The tent is pitched at the 
northern end of this wonderful valley, or rather ele-. 
vated plain; for I find we are still higher than the 
Yeeilassy of Satala-cooe: the thermometer indicates an. 
altitude of above five thousand feet. Looking toward. 
the south, the plain is bounded by the range of snow 
mountains which forms the barrier of Lycia, running: 
from Deedala to the Taurus range in Pamphylia. On. 
the right is another fine snow-capped range, from Cad- 
mus at our back, and extending as far as Moolah in. 
the south-west*. On the left are the high craggy cliffs 
among which the Calbis takes its rise, and behind 
which lies Pamphylia. The high lands within these 
mountain-chains form a part of Phrygia. 

Soon after leaving Hoomarhoosharry, which we did 
by moonlight this morning, we passed the village of Yoo- 
mahoodas, situated at the foot of some stupendous cliffs, 
under which our road lay for two or three hours. The 
eagles were soaring around their nests, and the singular. 


* In my map, the coast of which is made from the chart just re-, 
ceived by the Admiralty, a great change will be observed near the, 
ancient Cnidus. By the ancient survey the gulf is found to extend 
above twenty miles further eastward than hitherto known, and the 
isthmus was equally erroneous in its form. In consequence of this 
discovery, Moolah is found to be near to the sea, and I should suggest : 
that it is the site of the ancient Pedassis. 
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cackling of the red-ducks, which also build in the lof- 
tiest peaks of the rocks, often attracted our attention to 
these giddy heights ; the call of the partridge was fre- 
quent in the little tufts around us. Long before daylight 
the plain on our left was alive with the yokes of oxen 
dragging the plough, and a kind of rake, which seems 
to be used here instead of the bunch of thorns more 
general in the country; this probably arises from the 
scarcity of trees, for the whole plain produces nothing 
but the wild pear, which is dotted over the land, afford- 
ing little shade, but forming a good post for the cattle. 
In every direction along this extensive flat, we saw 
lines of people travelling in the cool of the morning, 
mostly upon asses, toward one point, which was also 
our destination,—the village of Carreeuke. At this 
place is held a great bazaar: thousands of gaily dressed 
people were assembled under and around two immense 
covered sheds ; all seemed busied with their sales and 
purchases. The gay-coloured shoe-mart and the beau- 
tiful carpets and rugs were the most striking features. 
The women in this valley, although Turks, do not veil 
themselves; a number were assembled under some 
trees, away from the bustle of the fair, and in the only 
shade that we saw; under this we proposed to bait and 
have our breakfast. I feared that a command from our 
Cavass was the cause of the women quitting the shade, 
for our convenience, but on inquiry I found that a 
woman who lived in an adjoining hut or shed claimed 
this shade for her customers, for whom she made coffee, 
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and took charge of their horses. We therefore pur- 
chased from her some firewood and eggs, and with a 
present amply repaid ber for the use of the scanty 
- shade of a few wild pear-trees. 

The authority of the Cavass kept the sondenne 
people at a distance, otherwise we should have been 
surrounded by the hundreds who passed us on their way 
from the market. We spoke with some few of these, 
asking ordinary questions connected with their voca- 
tions, and I was surprised to find that the beautiful little 
cattle used for ploughing were sold at so low a price; 
four-year-old oxen, fat enough to kill, were purchased 
for eighty, ninety, or a hundred piastres; the latter 
price being less than a pound of our money. A cow 
and calf were sold for one hundred and fifty piastres, 
and excellent horses for two hundred and fifty. The 
Turks often dispose of their things by auction, and this 
sale has a peculiarity unknown to us: the lot is put 
up, and competition ensues, the last bidder being the 
purchaser: but he gives only the price offered by the 
preceding bidder, his further advance merely indicating 
his anxiety to possess the lot. The tenure on which 
the land is held by the cultivator is by no means op- 
pressive ; one-seventh of the produce is claimed by the 
governor of the district, as satisfaction for the rent, tax, 
and all charges whatsoever. 

Our European costume was not here the novelty I 
expected ; in the fair were two or three Greeks similarly 
attired ; they were dealers in leeches, and the singular- 
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ity of their trade deserves notice. The introduction of 
strangers, and especially of intelligent Greeks, may 
hereafter add to our knowledge of these hitherto un- 
visited parts. Three or four years ago the trade in 
leeches was scarcely known, except for the use of the 
village ; this inhabitant of the swamp has now become 
an important contributor to the revenue of the Sultan. 
Two years ago I met an Italian collecting and shipping 
them from Adalia, undisturbed by any law: from that 
time the privilege of buying them from the peasants 
has been farmed out by the Sultan, and several com- 
panies of merchants in Constantinople, purchase certain 
districts for the year, and send agents round to buy up 
the collections at such prices as he may agree upon with 
the people. The agent here said that his employers 
had given a sum equal to fifteen thousand pounds for 
this district, which I found extended over almost the 
whole track we had traversed. How strange that two 
such important trades as that in leeches and gall-nuts 
should have their origin in such minute productions 
of the animal world! Many vessels are freighted to 
America and all parts of Europe with leeches only, and 
in almost every steamboat I have observed that a great 
part of its cargo consisted of these animals, which are 
the constant care of the merchants accompanying them, 
as they frequently require ventilation in the hold of 
the vessel. The trade is a great speculation, and the 
calculation is made upon the loss of an immense pro- 
portion of the stock. The capture, transport, and cal- 
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culated mortality bring to my mind the treatment of 
the Negroes. 

In my former Journal I attempted to describe the 
peculiarities of a Turkish market; the animation and 
gaiety of the scene can scarcely be over-drawn. The 
present one had the additional effect of animals grazing 
for a mile around in every direction—camels, horses, 
and asses. I should estimate the number of the latter 
useful animals (for almost every man had his ass) at 
not less than two thousand; the camels generally bore 
merchandize for sale. At noon a crier proclaimed the 
market to be ended, and all the people gradually de- 
parted ; some to very distant places, but most to the 
various villages skirting this extensive plain. 

For some distance round the village of Carreeuke, as 
well as built into the walls of its mosques, were many 
sculptured remains and fragments of inscriptions, but 
all appeared to be of a late Greek date; some had 
patterns showing a fanciful taste, but not of a simple 
or pure age. I copied the two following from the wall 


of the mosque : 


MOYATMIONZ 
NWNOCYIONKYPEINA 
TPY®WNAMEFANANTW 
NIANONAPXIEPEATHELA 
OIAEXEIAIAPXHCANTA 
KAIFENOMENONENA 
XONCTIEIPHCNPWTHC 
OYATHACFAAATWNEN 
NACINIIPWTONTHCNO 
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— AEWCTEKAITHCENAPXE 
ACTONEYEPFETHNTHC 
NATPIAOCHBOYAHKAIO 
AHMOC/AT AHN ZANACTA 

CINNOIHCAZMENHC 
ANTWNIACAPICTHCAA 
AIAAHCTHCEFrFONHCAYTOY 

EKTWNIAIWN * 


MOYNANIZANOA 
AOZNAEYIOY 
NHANAIXOIAAAH 
Ai ZEAPOIEKAI 

A: OZTEKNQAMIOA 
‘i KALA PQTIQNI 
Li TPOAEFAPEIA 

Li A@QZAMNEY + 


The soil of the plain as we approached Carreeuke be- 
came very light and arid, and the crops consequently 
less promising ; not a stone was to be seen, the wide 
dusty track of the road showed a white sandy soil, and 
the earth sounded hollow beneath the horses’ feet: no 
rivers or streams are seen near this end of the valley. 
The whole was explained by a deep ditch cut across our 


* Translation.—‘* M. Ulpius Trypho, the son of Zeno, of the tribus 
Quirina, the great Antoninian (?], high-priest of Asia [?], who had 
been a military tribune and commander of the first cohort of Galatians, 
the Ulpian, who is the first of all men in the town and the province, 
and a benefactor of his native country; [him] the Council and the 
People [have honoured]. Antonia Ariste Ladilla (?], his grand- 
daughter, having erected [the statue] at her own expense.” 

+ This appears to be a fragment of a funereal inscription. 
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path: the soil was precisely similar to that of the greater 
part of the plains on the table-lands of Phrygia forming 
the centre of Asia Minor—fragments of pumice and 
other volcanic dust, united by the deposits of lime, 
making a spongy porous earth totally unfit for vege- 
tation: time and exposure to the air had coated the 
surface with more mixed soil, and upon this a scanty 
crop is produced. On approaching the hills, the soil is 
far better, and during a short season in the year (for 
the snows have only disappeared within the last three 
weeks) this district must contribute an important part 
to the produce of the country. 

Leaving Carreeuke, and proceeding toward the north, 
we passed on our right, successively, Yarseer, Gew- 
moos-cooe, Ghiassar, and Seechalik; and on our left, 
the large village of Koosil Hissar, nearly at the north 
end of the valley. 

May 22nd, Denislee—We have proceeded about 
twenty-five miles north of our encampment last night, 
on leaving which spot we ascended a ridge of hills for 
half an hour. <A perfectly new and splendid view then 
burst upon us, and showed me at once that I had com- 
pleted a circuit in my travels, as I now recognized be- 
fore me the peculiar features of the hills of Hierapolis 
and the valleys of the Lycus and Meander. On the 
left, and close to us, rose Mount Cadmus, with its 
snows; on the right, a mountain almost as high, and of 
the same range, called by the Turks Honas-dah ; before 
us was a rich-looking valley, rapidly descending to the 
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extended plain of the bed of the Lycus ; beyond this 
rose the dark mountains of the Catacecaumene, from 
which the Meander flows to the valley of the Lycus. — 

Viewed even at a distance, the peculiar geological 
features of this district are apparent: afar off we di- 
stinctly saw the white patches deposited by the. waters 
of Hierapolis, and giving origin to the Turkish names 
Pambook or Tambook Kallasy—signifying Cotton or 
Pall Castle ; and beneath us extended the bare range 
of sand-hills flanking the mountain on the southern 
side of the valley, and in which Laodicea is situated. 
The wasting hills down which our course lay were very 
similar to those in the parallel but wider valley of the 
Mosynus, the mass being generally composed of frag- 
ments, principally volcanic, united by aqueous deposits. 
Some of these deposits give a singular and beautiful 
appearance to the soil, changing as abruptly as the 
strata at Alum Bay in the Isle of Wight, and varying 
in colour sometimes from the deepest crimson to a 
delicate pink, at others deepening from the pale yellow 
of sulphur to the rich brown of umber. Small streams 
cut deep into these sandy soils; and we often saw by 
our path rippling waters in a bed scarcely ten feet 
wide, and at a depth of fifty or sixty feet. These 
streams all flow to the richly-wooded plain in which 
stands the large town of Denizlee. 

The inhabitants of this place, which ranks among 
the largest towns in Turkey, we saw under peculiar 
circumstances ; the usually peaceable and industrious 
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people had almost all deserted the town, and the few 
who were left had shut themselves within their walls, 
and with closed gates were waiting the attack of an 
enemy. In the town there appeared but little power of 
resistance ; but all the bazaars were shut, and the peo- 
ple seemed watchful and uneasy. 

We soon learned that the governor, who was of the 
old school, did not approve the new system of govern- 
ment, and had levied taxes upon the district contrary 
to the powers of his Firman, which law is always ac- 
cessible to the eye of the people, and is periodically 
read to them in public. The sum demanded of the 
people by the governor was double the amount assigned 
by the Sultan: they had remonstrated in vain, and at 
last sent a statement of their grievances to Constanti- 
nople, declaring their willingness to pay any sum the 
Sultan required. The deputation was, however, way- 
laid by the servants of the governor, and the petition 
torn to pieces before their faces. This illegal conduct 
made the Turks more determined to be heard: the 
petition was again written, and sent guarded by a thou- 
sand of the inhabitants. The governor, anticipating his 
certain fate, had fied, saying that he was going to the 
Pasha for soldiers, and would return and punish them. 
The people, from the justice which is shown to all ap- 
peals to the Sultan, appeared to me to have less cause 
to fear the threats of their oppressor, than he had to 
dread the consequences of his venturing to return. 
While here, we have heard of a striking instance of the 
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promptness and severity of the punishment inflicted 
upon men in authority for acts of oppression. Tahir 
Pasha, the generalissimo of all the Pashas of Anatolia, 
and the active-minded king of Idin, whom we saw but 
two months ago in all his power, has oppressed the 
people of some villages in his district, probably, among. 
others, the village of Chi-cooe, which we had visited ; he 
is In consequence removed, and deprived of all power 
and honour, thankful to have his life and liberty spared 
and live as a private man. I have no doubt this is good 
policy; by a bold stroke the Sultan has removed a too- 
powerful subject, and given confidence to the people of 
his sincerity in carrying out his new system, a principal 
feature in which is that the government emanates solely 
from himself. 

Denizlee has few early ruins, although many walls 
built of a rough conglomerate of stones and vegetable 
matter, massed together by lime, are scattered about 
the neighbourhood ; portions of the walls of the town 
are also of an early date, but these are all much later 
than the numerous blocks, columns, and fragments of 
white marble seen in the burial-grounds and in every 
street, which, I find, are all brought from Laodicea, 
scarcely an hour’s distance to the north: we propose to 
proceed thither tomorrow. 

May 23rd.—We have here parted with our Cavass, 
as he is near his home, and his horses are too much 
jaded, by the heat of the weather and long travel, to 
proceed further. We have agreed with two Turks and 
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a Greek to accompany us hence to Smyrna in five days: 
the price we pay is a fixed sum, and I observe in our 
suite an extra mule loaded with packsaddles, that the 
whole stud may return with merchandize from Smyrna. 

[ have spoken of the ruins of Laodicea in my former 
Journal. Two years ago, as I approached this spot, 
nothing was seen but vultures and the wild and soli- 
tary bustard ; the only trace of man was a few chips of 
marble brgoken from the ancient columns to form the 
gravestone of a Turk. How changed is the scene now! 
Hundreds of peasants, and thousands of cattle, sheep, 
goats, oxen and camels, cover the ancient city, and 
continue to arrive in long trains: the people are ac- 
tively employed in pitching their tents, while the cattle 
are grazing over their new pastures. These pastoral 
people migrate from the valley; when the herbage be- 
comes scanty there, the whole village moves into the 
hills, keeping together, the better to protect their flocks 
from the wolves and other animals. 

Crossing the valley of the Lycus,’ I again visited 
Hierapolis, and rambled far among its varied and 
splendid tombs; the ruins are more extensive than | 
had fancied on my previous visit, but my opinion of 
them remains the same. I copied the two following 
inscriptions. 


TOISZENAZTOIZ 
TQAHMQIXIOEAAIEYNO 
ZIANZEYSIEZEYE! 
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AOZTOYMENESTPATO 

MPQNATPIZIXIATOZANO 

MATAZEKNONIAIONI 
ANEOHKE * 


TOYTOTOHPQON 
ETEANO! 
HEPFAZIATONBAGEON + 


May 28th, Smyrna.—I have neglected my Journal 
during the last five days, for my route has been pre- 
cisely that of my former journey, passing down the 
valley of the Cogamus to Philadelphia, Sardis, and on 
to Cassabar. The season, although somewhat later, 
afforded the same display of fruit and flowers; the 
corn was falling to the sickle, and the flowers fading to 
seed. The caravans were again travelling by night to 
avoid the heat of the day, a mode which we are in some 
degree compelled to adopt, by starting at two o’clock 
each morning. Passing over a country by night de- 
prives the traveller of the pleasure of observation, and 
substitutes fatigue ; on this account alone I was rejoiced 
at the termination of a journey so pleasurable in itself, 
and promising to afford me subjects of high interest for 
research and reflection to the end of my life. 


* The inscription records a donation made to the Gods and the 
People by Zeuxis, son of Zeuxis. 
+ “ The trade of the Dyers crowns this Heroum.” 
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Discoveries derived from the elucidation of the Lycian Inscriptions— 
Instructions for future Travellers—Lists and Examination of Coins— 
List of Plants collected during the Journey. 


During the progress of the former part of this volume 
through the press, my friend Mr. Daniel Sharpe has 
furnished me with some interesting results arising from 
his examination of my Lycian inscriptions. The short 
time that has elapsed since these lave been in his 
hands would not allow of a more perfect elucidation ; 
but the discoveries are of so interesting a nature, as 
connected with the subject of this work, that I shall 
enumerate some of the leading features bearing upon 
history and geography, although I well know that still 
more will ere long be revealed. I must refer the reader: 
to the interesting communication from Mr. Sharpe, 
forming Appendix B. 

The Lycian characters appear at present to be pe- 
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culiar to the province *: they include nearly all those 
letters which are considered to have formed the original 
Greek alphabet ; these may have been borrowed from 
the early Greeks, or both nations may have derived 
them from a common source. The later additions to 
the Greek alphabet are not found in the Lycian, but 
that alphabet has several peculiar characters, com- 
pleting the series of long and short vowels which are 
found in most of the Eastern languages. 

The language of the inscriptions resembles the Zend, 
or ancient Persian, more nearly than any other with 
which we have the means of comparing it; but it also 
contains words of Semitic origin; these have not af- 
fected the structure of the language, which is thoroughly 
Indo-Germanic: the vicinity of the country of Syria 
readily accounts for some mixture of the language of 
that people in the Lycian. 

It may be remembered, that in my Journal I have 
frequently noticed peculiarities in the arts of the early 
inhabitants, and pointed out parallels in the Persepo- 


* In the Supplement to Walpole’s Travels, are published some in- 
scriptions copied by Mr. Cockerell on the Coast of Lycia, in the cha- 
racters of that country, and one said to have been copied by Captain 
Beaufort in Caria. This has been used by some continental philolo- 
gists as an evidence of the language having extended over that district 
also. I have received a letter from Captain Beaufort since my return 
to England, in which he says, ‘ I have at length discovered in my old 
journals the place of the inscription printed in Mr. Walpole’s book, 
and Iam happy to tell you that it was at Telmessus, and therefore 


really in Lycia.” 
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litan sculptures: this connection is further borne out 
by history. Herodotus says, in speaking of the time of 
the Trojan war (book i. c. 4), “It is to be observed, 
that the Persians esteem Asia, with all its various and 
barbarous inhabitants, as their own peculiar possession, 
considering Europe and Greece as totally distinct and 
unconnected.” Again, in book iv. c. 12, we find about 
the same period (during the reign of Ardyis), that ‘‘ the 
Greeks had no settlement in Asia Minor.”’ 

The Greek writers called the country in question by 
the general name of Lycia, which, although found seve- 
ral times in the Greek part of the inscription on the 
obelisk at Xanthus, does not occur in the Lycian part 
of the same inscription, where the people are called 
Tramile ; for this we might be in some degree prepared 
by Herodotus, who says that they were formerly called 
Termele. Stephanus Byzantinus calls them Termilz 
and Tremile. 

Being enabled to read the characters, we find that 
the country consisted of two states or people, the Tra- 
mele and the Trooes; and many coins bearing the 
name of the city of the latter people are given in the 
Plates to this work. I feel quite certain, from the geo- 
graphical position and importance of the city called by 
the Greeks Tlos, that this was the ancient city of the 
Trooes: the frequent change of the P to a A is known 
to all conversant with the Greek language. We thus 
have the capital of the northern portion of Lycia named 
after the Trooes, while the city called by the Greeks 
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Xanthus was the metropolis of the Tramele in the 
south. 

Reviewing the country with these new ideas, I might 
almost separate the cities of these former people from 
those built by the colonists from Greece at an after 
period, probably not earlier than a century before the 
time of Herodotus. To do this I should select only 
those places in which I have observed features in art 
peculiar to the earliest inhabitants, for in many the 
whole design of the city is purely Greek, although the 
surrounding rocks afforded natural facilities for excava- 
tions, of which the Lycians always availed themselves. 
I find either coins or mention in the inscriptions, of 
almest the whole of this diminished number of the 
ancient cities, as well as of several others, whose total 
destruction or great change of name by the after inha- 
bitants, prevent their recognition. We find the names 
of Troouneme (Tlos), Pinara, Méré (Myra), Gadéaga 
(Gage), and Trabala: also the names of Ereclé, Pe- 
dassis, perhaps of Xenagora and Kopalle. To the 
latter city belong two-thirds of the coins collected, and 
many of them were obtained in the neighbourhood of 
the city called by the Greeks Xanthus. I should con- 
jecture that Kopalle may have been the ancient name 
of this city, but I know no grounds for the supposition 
beyond this circumstantial evidence. Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus states in his Geography that the former name of 
Xanthus was Arna. I see also traces of these early 
people in the cities called by the Greeks Calynda, Tel- 
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messus, Massicytus, Antiphellus, and Limyra, and in 
the tombs near Cadyanda. 

In the funereal inscriptions copied from the monu- 
ments in these cities, all the pedigrees of the deceased, 
with one exception, are derived from the mothers: the 
exception is on the tomb of the Greek copied at Li- 
myra, and he was evidently a foreigner, from having his 
monument inscribed in both languages. This beauti- 
fully confirms the relation of the custom in the follow- 
ing passage by Herodotus (book i. ch. 73). ‘‘ They 
have one distinction from which they never deviate, 
which is peculiar to themselves: they take their names 
from their mothers, and not from their fathers. If any 
one is asked concerning his family, he proceeds imme- 
diately to give an account of his descent, mentioning 
the female branches only.” 

From the inscription upon the obelisk-monument at 
Xanthus we obtain the date of a period at which the 
language was still used ; it records a decree of the king 
of Persia, therein styled by his title the Great King of 
Kings ; and it also alludes to Harpagus, the general of 
Cyrus the Great. It will be remembered, that Har- 
pagus was a person entrusted with the confidence of 
Astyages, the grandfather of Cyrus, which is recorded 
in the interesting account of his being employed by As- 
tyages to destroy the infant Cyrus, and the horrible cru- 
elty of his being made to feast upon his ow#kb: 
son, ten years after the birth of Cyrus. Stif_ing his 
revenge for a long period, he at last betrayed Astyages 
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and his country into the hands of Cyrus, who was then 
king of Persia. We afterwards read in Herodotus 
(book i. ch. 177) that, ‘‘ whilst Harpagus was engaged 
in the conquest of the Lower Asia, Cyrus himself con- 
ducted an army against the upper regions, of every 
part of which he became master.” I have in a former 
part of this work quoted the account given by Hero- 
dotus of the conquest of Xanthus by Harpagus. At the 
time of writing his history (about 450 B.c.), he says, 
‘‘ of those who now inhabit Lycia, calling themselves 
Xanthians, the whole are foreigners, eighty families ex- 
cepted.” These foreigners I suppose to have been the 
Greeks, whose works show their occupation of the 
country for many centuries afterwards. 

Amongst the most gratifying results arising from the 
examination of these inscriptions, is the assistance they 
give in rendering the poems of Homer more intelligible. 
In the Iliad we read of Pandarus being a chief coming 
from Lycia, and of his being ‘‘ the best bow in Lycia,” 
thus connecting ‘him with that country. In the second 
book he is named among the allies of Troy, as leading 
Troes into the field from Zeleia, at the foot of Mount 
Ida. Hitherto this has appeared inconsistent, and 
Strabo tells us that before his time a certain Demetrius 
had written thirty books upon this supposed error in 
Homer, and Strabo concludes by allotting a part of the 
Troad negg Mount Ida to the kingdom of Pandarus. 

How clearly the whole of this is now explained, by 
continuing to style Pandarus a chief of Lycia, whose 
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country was Troas, while Sarpedon was also chief of 
Lycia, from Xanthus! Probably the evident difficulty, 
and consequent confusion, in the geography of Homer, 
arising from two people of the same name of Trooes, 
occasioned his calling the river in the plains of Troy 
the Xanthus, and explaining that the people called it 
Scamander, but the gods Xanthus. At present but one 
river flows through each of these districts. In Lycia 
the colour of the waters alone would testify to the cor- 
rectness of the name*, but inscriptions found in the 
city, upon its banks, confirm it. The ancient name of 
this river was Sirbe, which is a Persian word meaning 
‘sand-colour,’ or Xanthus f. 


I shall conclude this volume, which I trust may be 
instrumental in inducing other travellers to pursue the 
researches into the history of this interesting portion 
of the world, with mentioning a few objects deserving 
their attention. I should point out the valley imme- 
diately beyond Hoozumlee as likely to contain mo- 
numents hitherto unvisited. I saw at a distance an 
obelisk, which may be inscribed; it probably stood 


* My servant, who had not the most distant idea of the ancient 
name of the river, in speaking to one of his Greek companions while 
crossing the stream, used the word Xanthus. I asked of what he was 
speaking ; he replied, that he was speaking of the colour of the water. 
. t Bochart’s Geography, vol. i. chap. 6. 
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near the frontier of the country. The cities of Cragus 
and Corydalla may no doubt be discovered where I 
suggest them in the map; I have ascertained that they 
are not to be found in other districts where I sought 
them. The city supposed to be Trabala should by all 
means be examined, as it was one built by the earliest 
people. The north-east end of the valley of Cassabar 
may probably contain another city. The long inscrip- 
tion upon the obelisk at Xanthus should be recopied, 
paying particular attention to the portion written in the 
Greek language, for copying which a scaffold or ladder 
will be required ; and, if power could be obtained, the 
fragment upon the ground should be turned over, as the 
commencement of the inscription is to be expected upon 
the side now facing the earth: this is of particular im- 
portance, as if it should prove to be identical with the 
decree which follows immediately in Greek, there would 
be materials for a good understanding of the Lycian 
language. The inscription in the Lycian language, 
which I have partly copied at Antiphellus, is well worth 
recopying, as the subject is not funereal but historical. 
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COINS 


COLLECTED DURING THE JOURNEY. 


In each place where I obtained coins during my travels, 
I wrapped them in separate packets. The examination 
of the contents of these may not only afford information 
as to the names of the ancient sites of cities, but may be 
of historical use in showing by the coinage the con- 
nection of various cities and nations at different ages by 
commerce or conquest. 


IDIN. (TRALLES.) 


By far the greatest number are of the Byzantine and 
Christian ages; many Roman, and Greek coins of the 
age of Alexander. I obtained one of Alexandria Troas, 
and a denarius of Julius Cesar. 


NASLEE. 


Byzantine, Roman, and a few earlier Greek coins of 
Pergamus and Aphrodisias. 
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KARASOO. 
FROM THE NEIGHBOURING RUINS OF APHRODISIAS. 

The great bulk are of the Byzantine age; I have also 
the coins of Aphrodisias (Gallienus) —two of Plarasa 
—Attuda in Phrygia (Commodus)—Laodiceia—Pixo- 
darus, king of Caria—and Syrian coins of Antiochus. 


ARAB HISSA. (ALABANDA.) 


Byzantine, and the coins of Philadelphia, Alabanda, 
and of Magnesia-ad-Mzandrum. 


DEMMEERGE-DERASY. (ALINDA.) 


Amongst many Byzantine coins are those of Maxi- 
minus—Tripolis in Caria—Antiocheia in Caria—two of 
Miletus—Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedon—Ala- 
banda (Caracalla)—and five of Alinda. (Plate XXXV. 
Nos. 8 and 9.) 


MELLASSA. (MYLASA.) 


Many Greek coins of Caria—some of Mylasa, in the 
time of Severus. (Plate XXXV. Nos. 4 and 5.) 


ESKY HISSA. (STRATONICEIA.) 
Greek coins of Rhodes, and two of Stratoniceia. 
(Plate XXXV. No. 11.) 
MOOLAH. 


Many Byzantine—some Roman—Hadrian, of Eume- 
nia in Phrygia. (Plate XXXV. No.12.) Otacilia Severa, 
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of Perge in Pamphylia—Antiochus of Syria—Cyzicus— 
Pergamus in Mysia—Cassander, king of Macedon— 
Rhodes—Halicarnassus—two of Stratoniceia—and nu- 
merous uncertain Lycian coins. 


MACRY. (TELMESSUS.) 


Many Rhodian coins, found along the south coast of 
Caria, the ancient Perea, nine silver and four copper 
—Side in Pamphylia—several Ptolemies—two of Apa- 
mea in Phrygia—three of Massicytus—two of Cragus— 
Limyra—two uncertain (Plate XXXIV. Nos. 3 and 4) 
—Coressus in Ceos (Plate XXXIV. No. 1)—and many 
uncertain Lycian coins. 


HOORAHN. (MASSICYTUS?) 


Uncertain Lycian coins. 


DOOVERE. (TLOS.) 
Tlos (Plate XXXIV. No. 12) and Massicytus (Plate 
XXXIV. No. 17). 


MINARA. (PINARA.) 


Numerous Lycian coins—four of Pinara (PlateX XXIV. 
Nos. 13 and 14)—Cragus (Plate XXXIV. No. 10)— 
three of Rhodes—three of Antiochus—and two of 


Ptolemies. 
DELTA OF XANTHUS. 


Ancient coins with Lycian characters (Plate XXXIV. 
Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8). 
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 PATARA. 


Coins very numerous ; many Roman and uncertain 
Lycian, among them those of Tlos— Myra (Plate 
XXXIV. No. 9)—Trabala (No. 11)—Antoninus Pius, 
of Corinth—Augustus (Egypt)—Ptolemies—two of An- 
tiochus (Syria)—and one of Cos. — 


ALMALEE. 


Many coins of the time of the Roman emperors. 


FROM THE HIGH LANDS SOUTH OF DENIZLEE. 
Many Byzantine—Aphrodisias—Attuda (Domitia) 
—Eumenia (Hadrian) (Plate XXXV. Nos. 10, 11 and 

12)—Laodiceia—and some of the age of Alexander. 
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No. 


1. 


2. 


3. 
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LIST OF RARE OR INEDITED COINS 


IN PLATE XXXIV. 


Places 


Coressus in’ Ceos 
Uncertain 


Presumed Lycian 


to which the Coins belong. 


ee e@ e@# e# 8# ®@ 


4. Presumed Lycian ...... 


5. Kopalle, Lycian ....... 
6. Uncertain ....... . 

7. Troouneme (Tlos) ...... 
8. Ereclé (Heracleia) ...... 
A 6: ee ee ee 
10. Cragus .. 2.2.26. . 
11. Trabala..... ae 
12, Tlop. ww eee tt we wes 
133. ce UaTa. + ee: eee. ee 
14, Pimara> 6: acis od ai ae oe 
315. Presumed Lycian ...... 


16. 
17. 


Massicytus .......2--- 


Massicytus 


Where found. 
Telmessus. 
Smyrna. 
Telmessus. 
Telmessus. 

Valley of Xanthus. 
Fornas. 

Valley of Xanthus. 
Valley of Xanthus. 
Patara. 

Pinara. 

Patara. 

Tlos. 

Pinara. 

Pinara. 

Telmessus. 
Telmessus. 

Tlos. 


Fer | ONT 


~~ 


* 
% 
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LIST OF RARE OR INEDITED COINS 


IN PLATE XXXV. 


No. Places to which the Coins belong. 


2. Limyra.. 1... 2. ee. 
3. Arycanda, Gordian .... 
4. Mylasa ......... 


5. Severus... .e. eee 


9. Alinda ....0 eee, 
10. Uncertain—Aphrodisias >. . 
11. Attuda (Domitia) ...... 


12, Eumenia (Hadrian) .... 


Where found. 
Telmessus. 
Telmessus. 
Arycanda. 
Mellassa. 

Mellassa. 

Mellassa. 
Stratoniceia. 
Demmeerge-derasy. 
Demmeerge-derasy. 
Country S.E. of M.Cadmus. 
Ditto. | 
Ditto. 
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A LIST OF PLANTS 


COLLECTED BY THE AUTHOR, DURING HIS TOUR, 


BETWEEN THE MONTHS OF FEBRUARY AND JUNE, 1840. 


N.B.—-Those to which an asterisk is affixed are new species, and will be found 


described at the end. 


DICOTYLEDONES v. EXOGENA. 


RANUNCULACE. 
Clematis cirrhosa, L, 
Anemone coronaria, L. 
——- apennina, L. 
Adonis estivalis, D. 
Ficaria verna, Huds. 


BERBERIDES. 
Bongardia Rauwolfii, 
Mey. 


PAPAVERACES. 
Papaver somniferum, L. 
orientale, L. 

—— Argemone, L. 
Glaucium flavum, Craniz. 
Reemeria hybrida, DeCand. 
Hypecoum procumbens, L. 





FUMARIACES. 
Corydalis tuberosa, DeCand. 
Fumaria capreolata, L. 


C. A. 


Fumaria parviflora, Lam. 


CRUCIFERE. 
Erophila vulgaris, DeCand. 
Alyssum fulvescens, Sin. 
Fibigia clypeata, Med. 
Aubrietia deltoidea, DeCand. 
Arabis verna, Br. 
Cardamine hirsuta, L. 
Diplotaxis tenuifolia, DeCand. 
Brassica Rapa, L. 

CisTINEA. 
Cistus cymosus, Dun. 
salvifclius, LZ. 
Helianthemum arabicun, Pers. 





VIOLARIES. 
Viola tricolor 0, DeCand. 


CARYOPHYLLES. 
Silene Behen, LZ. 
——— vespertina, L. 
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Silene orchidea, L. 
linoides, O7th. 
Dianthus prolifer, L. 





Holosteum umbellatum, L. 


LINES. 


Linum angustifolium, Sm. 


hirsutum, L. 





GERANIACE, 
Erodium cicutarium, Sm. 
ciconium, Willd. 
gruinum, Willd. 
Geranium tuberosum, L. 
molle, L. 














lucidum, L. 
RvUTACEA, 
Ruta bracteosa, DeCand. 
RHAMNE. 
Rhamnus oleoides, LZ. 
Paliurus aculeatus, Lam. 
KUPHORBIACEA. 
Euphorbia dulcis, L. 
——— rigida, Bieb. — 
Mercurialis annua, L. 
Ricinus communis, L. 


TEREBINTHACES. 
Pistacia Lentiscus, L. 


LEGUMINOS&. 
Anagyris foetida, L. 
Calycotome villosa, Link. 
Anthyllis tetraphylla, L. 
Lotus creticus, L. 
Melilotus sulcata, Desf. 
Trifolium fragiferum, Z. 


Trifolium spumosum, L. 
subterraneum, L. 
procumbens, L. 
Hymenocarpus circinatus, Savi. 
Medicago orbicularis, All. 
uncinata, Willd. 


—— minima, Lam. 











marina, L. 
Psoralea bituminosa, L. 
Colutea arborescens, L. 
Coronilla iberica, Bied. 





minima, L. 

Faba vulgaris, Manch. 
Vicia onobrychoides, L. 
polyphylla, Desf. 
hybrida, L. 








| Lathyrus Cicera, L. 


— angulatus, LD. 
Pisum fulvum, Sm. 
Lupinus hirsutus, L. 
Cercis Siliquastrum, L. 


Rosacem. 
Poterium spinosum, L. 
TAMARISCINEA, 
Tamarix gallica, L. 
CuCURBITACE. 
Bryonia dioica, L. 
PARONYCHIEA. 
Paronychia argentea, Lam. 
CRASSULACE. 


Umbilicus pendulinus, DeCand. 


UMBELLIFERA, 
Scandix australis, L. 
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Caucalis daucoides, Z. 
Tordylium officinale, L. 
Smyrnium perfoliatum, L. 


RuBIACESX. 
Asperula arvensis, L. 
Galium brevifolium, Sm. 


VALERIANE. 
Valeriana Dioscoridis, Sm. 


ComposirT£. 
Tussilago Farfara, L. 
Inula candida, DeCand. 
limoniifolia, Lindl. 
Asteriscus aquaticus, Mench. 





Anthemis arvensis, LZ. 





rosea, Sm. 

Achillea cretica, DeCand. 
Chrysanthemum segetum, L. 
coronarium, L. 





Senecio squalidus, L. 

Gnaphalium luteo-album, L. 

Helichrysum _—_angustifolium, 
DeCand. 

Calendula arvensis, L. 

Carduus crispus, L. 

Centaurea montana, L. 

Jacea, L. 

Tragopogon porrifolius, L. 





CAMPANULACEA. 
Campanula drabifolia, Sm. 
STYRACEA. 
Styrax officinale, L. 


OLEACES. 
Phillyrea latifolia, L. 
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J ASMINEZ. 
Jasminum fruticans, LD. 


APOCYNES. 
Vinca minor, ZL. 


CuscuTe&. 
Cuscuta epithymum, L. 


BORAGINES. 
Myosotis sylvatica, Hoffm. 
Lithospermum orientale, Willd. 
Anchusa italica, Retz. 
tinctoria, D. 
undulata, L. 








Cynoglossum officinale, D. 

Mattia staminea, Ram. et 
Schult. 

Onosma echioides, L. 

Kchium plantagineum, L. 

creticum, Sm. 





SOLANACEA. 
Mandragora officinarum, Ber- 
tol. 
Hyoscyamus niger, L. 
agrestis, Kit. 





aureus, LL. 


VERBASCINEZ, 
Verbascum Thapsus, LZ. 


SCROPHULARIN EA. 
Veronica cuneifolia *, 
triphyllos, L. 
grandiflora *, 
Cymbalaria, Vahl. 
Linaria pelisseriana, DeCand. 
Anarrhinum bellidifolium, Desf. 
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Scrophularia peregrina, L. 
canina, L. 





OROBANCHE. 
Orobanche caryophyllacea, Sm. 


LABIATE. 
Teucrium regium, Schred. 
Lavandula Stzchas, LZ. 
Lamium moschatum, Mill. 
purpureum, L. 
Phlomis lycia *. 
Salvia triloba, L. 
Horminun, L. 








PRIMULACE. 
Anagallis arvensis a et 8, L. 
Cyclamen persicum, L. 

PLANTAGINE. 
Plantagvo cretica, L. 

CHENOPODIACE. 
Salicornia fruticosa, L. 

POLYGONE. 


Rumex bucephalophorus, L. 
Acetosa, L. 





MONOCOTYLEDONES vy. 


GRAMINE. 
Briza maxima, L. 
Stipa tortilis, Desf. 
.Kgilops ovata, L. 


MELANTHACES. 
Merendera Bulbocodium, Ram. 


i gre 


oe rene 
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ELZ AGNES. 


-Elaagnus angustifolia, L. 


THYMELZ&. 
Daphne collina, L. 
arrentea, Sm. 
Passcrina hirsuta, ZL. 





LAURINE. 

Laurus nobilis, LZ. 
PLATANES. 

Platanus orientalis, L. 
BALSAMIFLUA. 

Liquidambar orientale, Mi//. 
CuPULIFER. 

Quercus Ballota, Desf. 


coccifera, L. 








-Egilops, LZ. 
CONIFER. 
Pinus Pinea, L. 
‘arica * 








Laricio, Lam. 
Cupressus sempervirens a ct 
B, L. 


Juniperus communis, L. 


“INDOGEN A. 


LILIACEz. 
Fritillaria Meleagris, L. 
Lloydia grzeca, Endl. 
Gagea spathacea, Ram. & 
Schult. 
Hyacinthus orientalis, L. 
Muscari moschatum, Willd. 
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Muscari comosum, Willd. 
botryoides, Willd. 
Bellevalia romana, Lapeyr. 
Scilla bifolia, Z. 

Allium nigrum, L. 
neapolitanum, Cyr. 
triquetrum, L. 
junceum, Sm. 

Aloe vulgaris, Sm. 














Ornithogalum umbellatum, L. 


nanum, Sm. 

Myogalum nutans, Link. 
Asphodelus ramosus, L. 
Asparagus acutifolius, L. 





SMILACE. 
Smilax aspera, L. 
Ruscus aculeatus, L. 


DiIOSCOREACE®. 
Tamus cretica, L. 


AMARYLLIDEA. 
Narcissus Tazetta, L. 
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IRIDEX. 

Iris florentina, L. 
Sisyrinchium, L. 
tuberosa, LZ. 
Trichonema Columnea, 

chenb. 
Gladiolus communis, L. 
sepetum, Ait. 








Rei- 





ORCHIDE. 
Orchis papilionacea, L. 
provincialis, Bald. 
longibracteata, Biv. 
longicornis, Desf. 
Ophrys fusca, Link. 
Tenoreana, Lindl. 
mammosa, Desf. 
Ferrum-equinum, Desf. 
Serapias Lingua, L. 
—— cordigera, L. 




















AROIDES. 
Arum Dracunculus, ZL. 
Arisarum vulgare, Schott. 


ACOTYLEDONES v. ACROGENA. 


LYCOPODIACE. 


Lycopodium denticulatum, L. 


FILicgs. 
Polypodium vulgare, L. 
Ceterach officinarum, Willd. 


Cheilanthes odora, Sw. 
Adiantum Capillus Veneris, LZ. 


LicuENES. 
Evernia prunastri, Ach. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THE NEW SPECIES. 


Veronica cuneifolia. 


V. glanduloso-pubescens ; racemis axillaribus, segmentis caly- 
cinis oblongis obtusis coroll4 brevioribus, ovario suborbiculato 
scabro, foliis subsessilibus cuneatis” inciso-crenatis, caule suf- 
fruticoso procumbente. 

Habitat in Lycie rupibus ad Arycandum fluvium. 

Fruticulus procumbens, ramosissimus, V. saxatili parim major. 
Rami filiformes, purpurascentes, foliosi, fragiles, pube brevis- 
sima glandulosa vestiti. Folia opposita, brevissimé petiolata, 
cuneata, inciso-crenata, coriacea, avenia, utrinque pubescentia, 
scabriuscula, subtts costa prominente subcarinata, 2-3 lineas 
longa, sesqui v. 2 lineas lata. Petioli pubescentes, vix lineam 
longi, latiusculi, supra canaliculati, subtis obtusé carinati, 
ima basi subconnati. Racemi in ramis solitarii, axillares, 
multiflori, pedunculati. Pedunculus folio longior, filiformis, 
glanduloso-pubescens, purpurascens. Bractee pedicellis ca- 
pillaribus longiores; inferiores inciso-crenate, foliis consimiles 5 
superiores subspathulatz, integerrimze. Calyx copiosits glan- 
duloso-pubescens, 4-partitus: segmentis oblongis, obtusis ; 
2 anterioribus majoribus. Corolla V. saxatilis, cyanea? calyce 
major: ¢ubo brevissimo, violaceo: limbo 4-partito: laciniis ro- 
tundatis, integris, venulosis ; infimd dupld angustiore. Sta- 
mina corolla breviora: jilamenta filiformia, glabra, violacea: 
anthere subrotunde, biloculares, flavee. Ovartum compressum, 
orbiculare, asperé pubescens, integrum. Stylus capillaris, gla- 
ber, corollam superans. Stigma capitatum, exiguum. 


This is a very distinct and well-marked species, with the 
habit of V. saxatilis, but there is none with which it can be con- 
founded, and if introduced to our gardens it would prove an 
interesting addition to the rock-work. Its cuneiform, deeply 
crenate leaves, and rough pubescent fruit will serve to distin- 
guish it from saxatilis, as well as from every other shrubby 
species. 

u 2 
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Veronica grandiflora. 


V. annua, erecta, glanduloso-pubescens ; floribus solitariis, seg- 
mentis calycinis linearibus obtusis, corolla calyce triplé lon- 
giore: laciniis rhombeo-ovatis subunguiculatis, foliis infe- 
rioribus petiolatis ovatis crenatis; superioribus_ sessilibus 
pinnatifidis tripartitisve. 

Habitat in Caria ad Meandrum fluvium, et prope Mylasam. 
Floret Martio. 

Radix fibrosa, annua. Caulis erectus, filiformis, simplex v. 
ramosus, copiosé glanduloso-pubescens, purpurascens, bipolli- 
caris. Cotyledones adhuc persistentes, subreniformes, inte- 
gerrime, petiolate. Folia inferiora brevissimé petiolata, 
ovata, obtusa, crenata, 3-5 lineas longa, utrinque pilis bre- 
vissimis articulatis, at raro glanduliferis, copiosé vestita; su- 
periora sessilia, pinnatifida v. tripartita: segmentis linearibus, 
obtusis, integerrimis; ferminali majori, subspathulato. Flores 
in apice caulis axillares, solitarii, pedunculati. Pedunculi 
capillares, copiosé glanduloso-pubescentes, foliis tripartitis ter 
longiores. Calyx copiosé glanduloso-pubescens, 4-partitus : 
segmentis linearibus, obtusis; 2 anterioribus majoribus.  Co- 
rolla omnium maxima, diametro semuncialis et ultra, cyanea : 
tubo brevissimo, luteo: limbo profundé 4-partito: Jlaciniis 
rhombeo-ovatis, obtusis, basi angustata luted subunguicu- 
latis; anticd minore. Stamina corolla multoties breviora: 
filamenta gracilia, glabra, lutescentia: anthere cordato-ob- 
longa, obtusa, violaceze. Ovarium subrotundun, glabrum, 
integrum. Stylus corolla longior, capillaris, glaber, superné 
incrassatus, subclavatus. Séigma parvum, subcapitatum. Cap- 
sulam nondum vidi. 


A truly elegant little plant, well deserving of being added to 
the catalogue of ornamental annuals, from the size and beauty 
of its flowers. Its deeply pinnatifid and tripartite leaves, with 
entire linear or spathulate segments, will readily distinguish it 
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from the V. amena of Steven, and from V. pumila, from Mount 
Hzemus, described and figured in the second volume of Dr. 
Clarke’s Travels, at page 559. ; 


Phlomis lycta. 


P. fruticosa, ferruginco-tomentosa; foliis cordato-oblongis obtu- 
sis, verticillastris plurifloris, bracteis lanceolatis calycibusque 
mucronato-spinosis densé albo-lanatis, dentibus calycinis unci- 
natis, filamentis inappendiculatis. 

Habitat in Lyciz septentrionalis sylvis montosis. 

Suffrutex erectus, ramosus, pedalis, pube stellata rubiginosé un- 
dique densé tomentosus. Rami 4-anguli. Folia petiolata, 
cordato-oblonga, obtusa, crenata, rugoso-venosa, utrinque to- 
mento stellato copiosé vestita, pollicem longa, semunciam 
lata; floralia vix cordata. Petiol angusti, 3 lineas longi, 
supra canaliculati. Verticillastri terminales, pluri-(6—8)flori. 
Bracte@ adpressex, lanceolate, mucronato-spinos, lana lon- 
gissimé molli alba densé vestite.. Calyces bracteis vix lon- 
giores, extus albo-lanati: fauwce pilosissimai: dentibus brevi- 
bus, subulatis, mucronato-spinosis, apice nudis, uncinatis. Co- 
rolla subuncialis, calyce vix dupl6 longior: tubo glabriusculo, 
inferné angustato, superné parum dilatato, intus fasciculis 
5 pilorum aucto: sauce intus glabra: Ambo extis tomento 
fasciculato-ramoso flavicanti subadpresso vestito; labio supe- 
riore galeato, margine truncato, emarginato; inferiore longiore, 
trilobo ; lacintis lateralibus ovatis, obtusis, conduplicatis, 
supra glabris; intermedid orbiculata, integra, supra glabra, 
margine parum undulata. Filamenta compressa, inappendi- 
culata, puberula. <Anthere glabra. Stylus glaber. Stiyma 
bifidum ; lobo superiore latiore, obtuso ; inferiore acutiusculo, 
parum longiore. 

This plant, Mr. Fellows informs me, is common in moun- 


tainous woods in the northern parts of Lycia. It 1s evidently 
nearly allied to the P. ferruginca of Tenorc, but its lanceolate, 
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spinously mucronate, woolly bractes, simple filaments, and sub- 
ulate, spinous, uncinate calycine teeth, essentially distinguish it 
from that species as well as from P. armentaca. 


Pinus carica. 


P. foliis binis preelongis tenuissimis rectis margine denticulato- 
scabris: vaginis abbreviatis subintegris, strobilis ovato-ob- 
longis rectis levigatis: squamis apice rhomboideis depressis 
truncatis rimulisque radiatis. 

Habitat in Carie montibus. 

Arbor magna. Ramuli scabriusculi, fusci. Folia bina, erecta, 
recta, tenuissima, mucronata, nunc levitér tortilia, leté viridia, 
subtis convexa, levia, nitida, supra canaliculata, margine den- 
ticulato-scabra, 6—7-pollicaria: vagine 2-3 lineas longe, cy- 
lindracez, fuscescentes, annulatim rugosz, ore subintegro 
nudiusculo. Squame stipulares (folia primaria) lanceolate, 
acuminate, coriacez, spadicex, margine filamentoso-ciliata, 
basi diu persistenti. Strodilt ovato-oblongi, obtusi, recti, levi- 
gati, nitidi, spadicei, 3-4 pollices longi, diametro 2-unciales : 
squamis apice depressis, rhomboideis, planiusculis, transversé 
subcarinatis, rimulis radiatim notatis, medio truncatis, areola 
transversé ellipticé cinerascenti umbilicatis. 


I have ventured to propose this as a distin'ct species, although, 
from its near relationship to halepensis, I think it not unlikely 
that it may prove to be only a remarkable local form of that 
species. It is chiefly distinguished from halepensis by its much 
longer leaves, and larger cones, the apex of whose scales are 
broader, and marked with numerous radiating fissures. The 
leaves are double the length of those of the maritima of Lam- 
bert, and the cones are larger and more oblong. 


DAVID DON. 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX A. 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


Tue following inscriptions in themselves afford mate- 
rials for a separate work. They derive a peculiar inter- 
est from elucidating the customs, character, games, 
government, and language of the Ancients. For the 
translation and explanation of these inscriptions, the 
reader is indebted to the indefatigable research of Mr. 
Hermann Wiener. 


No. 1.— Page §.—In the Valley of Caystrus. 


The names of Marcus Antonius joined to Greek cognomens 
are not unfrequent in inscriptions in this country.—Boeckh, 
2767, 2785, 2811. 

The name of Nicephorus is also common.—Boeckh, 2835. 


TRALLES. 
No. 2.—Page 17. 
We know too little of the particulars in the administration of 


government and municipal affairs in Roman provinces to define 
the functions of Marcus Aurelius Arestus (*) with certainty. To 
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the office of Eirenarchos (line 4), according to the Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Ran. 1103, there belonged part of the guardianship of 
public peace and morals; it would then, along with that of 
Agoranomos (line 3), have been included in the functions of a 
Roman /Edilis; those of the Architamias (line 6) would corre- 
spond to the functions of the Questor; the title of Strategos 
(lines 4 and 5) was given to municipal as well as to Roman 
officers (J. Eckhel Doctr. Num. t. iv. p. 215). Arestus was also 
Bularchos (line 2), 7. e. President of the municipal Council (the 
BovaAy or Decuriones), and Decaprotos (line 5—see another in- 
scription published by Walpole, Travels, ii. p.541, Boeckh, 2639). 
The Acxampwrot, or, as Cicero (pro Roscio, c. 12) calls them, 
Decemprimi, are generally stated to have had no particular func- 
tions, but only enjoyed a superior rank in the municipal Council, 
of which they were a principal part, but no committee. The 
Gerusia, on the contrary (last line), Boeckh (2811) supposes 
to have been a committee chosen from the Council, as the Pry- 
tanis was at Athens. The names of BovAn, Anuos, Tepovara, to 
which we must take care not to attach the notions familiar to us 
from the Greek classics, are very often placed together on the 
monuments of Asia Minor; and these corporations must have 
been very closely connected, as our inscription shows that they 
had but one secretary in common. To the BovaAy there seems 
to be ascribed in line 8 its common epithet ‘Kpatiorn. In the 
following line the date of the above honorary decree may have 
been indicated ; for Ilepevrios is the fourth month in the Syro- 
Macedonian calendar: Pereitas, however, is also the name of a 
person (Boeckh, 2770, 2771); that of Soterichus is not unfre- 
quent (Boeckh, vol. i. p. 725). 


Nos. 3 and 4.—Pages 18 and 19. 


The last two lines of the first: Hadtapatow ewev vexvy evOa 
tag¢nvat. In the third line the name IIpotoyopouv appears. In 
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the second: ...... vetxns acpeviov (?) ..... 6¢ Moupa xpartain ...... 


MYAVE(pL?)V KAL VUV s..00. MpoKEepat, evcote (?) Bsorou yetpow 
oviats aapayro. 


No. 5.—Page 19. 


No 6.—Upon a pedestal. 


TIBEPION ZNAVAIGG 
KAIZAZ 
FEPMAIZ 
OAHN/S 
ANAOENZG 
KAAYAIOY 
AIOFENOY Z 


This appears to have been surmounted by a statue of “ Ti- 
berius Claudius Cesar Germanicus (the Emperor Claudius), 
consecrated by the People under the superintendence of Ti- 
berius Claudius Diogenes, son of Artemidorus, of the Roman 
tribus Quirina, who erected it at his own expense whilst he was 
Gymnasiarchos.” Published by Boeckh, 2922, from Sherard, 
who must have seen the inscription in a more perfect state. 


No. 7.—Built into a wall. 


lad =. TEIMAPXOZ 
UWMONQAHZ 
MNNHHOHZINHE 
Ma. KAIXPH2T 
MCAIPE 
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ef Svsiuns ... Timarchus, a...... dealer, and Hegesippe his wife, 
evevee thOU ceseee and good one, farewell.” 


No. 3.—Page 21.—At Keosk. 


No. 9.—Page 23.—At Sultan Hissd. 
The final word of the third line is to be read CY(Fevy akin. 


No. 10.—Page 25.—At Naslec. 


soeeee(TeTPa) Kis Aertua. Tavrys eruypadns avtiypadov arreTeOn 
e> Ta apyeia emt otepavndopov Kr. AreEavdpou, pnvos Ma- 


veyou UB. 


No. 11.—Page 27. 


No. 12.—At Karasoo, " 


as, 
PAL ZG 
XPHZG 
AIKAZG 
AHMZG 


THNG 
TOYG 
NoiZ 

AMAZ 
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No. 13.—Page 34. 


No. 14.—In the theatre. 


AdPOAEITHOEOIZZEBALTOIZTAI 

HAI hI KAITAANAAHMMATAAPIZTO 
KAHZAPTEMIAQPOYMOAOZZOZOIAO 
AO=SOZKAIPIAONOAIZEPTFENIZTATH 
ZIOIN [4] TOLZEPMAAPIZTOKAEOYS TOY 
APTEMIA2QPOYKATATAZMOAOZZOY 
TOYOPEVANTOZAYTOYAIAOHKA 


“To Aphrodite, the august Gods. The...... and the sub- 
structions (has consecrated), Aristocles Molossus, the son of 
Artemidorus, a lover of glory and a lover of his native town ; 
Hermes, son of Aristocles, the son of Artemidorus, superin- 
tending the work in pursuance of the will of Molossus, who 
had brought him up.” 

Published by Boeckh (n. 2747), from Sherard’s MS., who reads 
in the fifth line APIZTOKAEIOYS2, whilst in our copy there 
appears the common form Apiotoxdeous. ‘The word which ter- 
minates the fourth and begins the fifth line, has certainly the 
sense of epyemtotarnaavtos, but we give it unchanged from the 
original transcript, as well as the letters at the end of the first 
and commencement of the second lines. 


No. 15.—Built into the south-east wall. 


EPMOrENHZEPMOFENOY2TOENMZTYAION 
KAITONENAYTOYKOZMONTQIAHMQI 
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“Hermogenes, the son of Hermogenes, [gives] the architrave, 
and the ornament upon it to the People.” 


la NOYTOENIZTYAION 
MN KOZMONTQIAHMOI 


Fragment of an inscription of similar contents. 


No. 16.—In the south-east wall. 


Mali TOKPATQPKAIZAPZG 

UUMblEV ZEBHXEYT YXHZZEBALTOZAHMAGGGKHE 
ESOYZIAZTOrFYNATOZTOBANOAEAEIFMENOZTOTPITON 
NATHPNATPIAOZANOYNATOZKAIZZ 

APXIEPEYEMErIZTOZAHMAPXIKHZESOYZIAZ 
TONPQOTONYNATOZSANOAEAEIFMENOZAOPOAEIZIEQNTOIZ 
APXOYZINKAITHBOYAHKAITQAHMOXAIPEIN 
EIKOZHNYMAZKAIAIATHNENONYMONTHZNOAEQZOEONKAI 
AIATHNIIPOZPQMAIOYZOIKEOTHTATEKAINIZTINHZOHNAI 
MENENITHKATAZTAZEITHZBAZIAEIAZTHZHMETEPAS 
OYZIAZAEKAIEYXAZANOAOYNAIAIKAIAZKAIHMEIZAE 
THNTEEAEYOEPIANYMEINOYAAT TOMENTHNYINAPXOYZAN 
KAITAAAAAAEZYNNIANTAAIKAIAONOZONNAPATQNNPOH 
MQNAYTOKPATOPONTETYXHKATEZYNAYEEINETOIMNE - 
MXONTEZLYMQNKAITAZLIPOZLTOMEAAOQNEANIAAL 
MENPELBEYONAY PHAIOIOEQADPOZKAIONHEIMOZ 
EYTYXEITE 


sieraierp aces Emperor Caesar [names erased], the Pious and 
Happy, Augustus, in the third year of his tribunitial power and 
in his second Consulship, Consul Elect for the third time, the 
Father of his country, Proconsul, and [name erased] ........ 
Supreme Pontiff, in the first year of his tribunitial power, Con- 
sul Elect : 
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“To the Magistrates and the Senate, and the People of the 
Aphrodisians, greeting. 

“It was meet for you, on account as well of the Goddess 
that gave your city its name, as your relations with the Romans 
and your good faith, to rejoice at the establishment of our reign, 
and to offer the due sacrifices and prayers. And likewise we 
protect your liberty, which now is, and all other things [that 
are] right, which you have obtained of the Emperors before us, 
being willing to unite with you in advancing your hopes for the 
future also. Ambassadors were Aurelius [?], Theodorus and 
Onesimus. Farewell.” 

Published and explained by Boeckh, Corp. Inser., n, 2743. 

The erased names of the two princes, who held together the 
reign of the Roman empire, can be no other than those of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian; and the date of the above letter which 
contains the answer of the princes to the congratulatory address 
sent from the Aphrodisians by Onesimus and Theodorus, is 286 
after Christ. In this year the Princes, as the coins show us, 
had the titles above mentioned, viz. DIOCLetianus AVGustus 
TRibunitiz Potestatis III. COnSul I1., DESignatus ITI., Ponti- 
fex Maximus (which seems not to have been in our inscription), 
Pater Patrie, and MAXIMianus AVG. TR. P. COS. DES. 
P.M. P.P. The fact of the names being erased, is easily ex- 
plained by the hated which the persecuted Christians bore to 
these emperors; the next inscription will show that the Chris- 
tians had not long afterwards a strong influence in the manage- 
ment of public affairs at Aphrodisias. 


No. 17.—Page 35. 


The barbarous form of avatvewOn instead of avevewOn, may 
be partly accounted for by the fact, that the diphthong az was 
even by the Greeks sometimes pronounced like e«. Vide Osann. 
Sylloge Inscript. p. 441. 
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No. 18.—Over the west gateway. 


ATAQH G44 MMM MMA 

YNEPYFIEIACKAICWTHPIACKAITIMHCKAINIKHE 

KAIAIWNIO¥ AIAMONHECTWNAECNOTWNHMWN 

JOY AKWNCTANTIOYEYCEBOYCAHTHTOYCEBACTOYKAI- 

MMEMOANECTATOYKAIFENNAIOTATOYKAICAPOI 
OAKYINTIEPWEMONATIOCOAIACHMOTATOCHEIONYS 
KAIANOKPHTAPXWNTONZ UNTHGMPA 
KAICYFFENEIKPHTWNZ 
ry” 


“ May fortune be favourable ! 

“For the good health, and the safety, and the honours, and 
the victory, and perpetual welfare of our lords: Flavius Julius 
Constantius, the Pious, the Never- Vanquished, Augustus and 
[name erased] the most excellent and noble Cesar, F]. Quintius 
Eros Monaxius [?], the most distinguished Governor, and one 
of the Cretarchie, has erected it on his own expense ...oeeee for 
the splendid Metropolis of the Tauropolitans, the relations of 
the Cretans.” 

This inscription is published and explained by Boeckh (n. 
2744), from Sherard’s, Spanheim’s, and Richter’s manuscripts. 
The name erased is either that of Gallus, who fell a victim to 
Constantius, and was even after his death maltreated by him, 
or that of the famous emperor Julianus, whose name after his 
death was erased by the Christians. We are inclined to adopt 
the latter opinion, seeing that mention is made in the inscrip- 
tion of a relationship existing between the Cretans and the peo- 
ple of Aphrodisias. This was certainly the case in times long 
passed by, when this inscription was written (Herod. I. 172), 
and a revival like this was in the spirit of the age of Julianus. 
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No. 19.—In the south-east wall. 


PKEIAAKAITAEVE ANIAAZAPIZTO 
HIANTOZEPMA APIZTOKAEOY 
OUAIA>OMATOY OEATPOY 


To judge from their position, these two fragments formed 
part of one inscription, which probably recorded some gift made 
toward building or ornamenting the theatre, the diazoma of 
which is mentioned in the last line. There seems to appear in 
it the same Hermes, son of Aristocles, whom our inscription 14. 
shows as concerned in a liberal donation to the Gods and the 
People of Aphrodisias. 


No. 20.—On the north side of the city. 


PAMIAIAZHNOQN 
TOYYVIKAEOY= 
TOYYYVIKAEOYS 
TOYOYZEIZHNQ 
NOZYYVIKAEOYS 
APXIEPEQEMONO 
MAXQNKAIKATA 
AIKQNKAITAYPOKA 


“ The troop of gladiators, convicts, and bull-baiters belonging 
to Zeno, the high-priest, son of Hypsicles, the son of Hypsicles, 
the son of Hypsicles, who was by birth the son of Zeno.” 

Troops, or, to preserve the Roman appellation, which is pre- 
served in the Greek inscriptions, families of gladiators, are men- 
tioned in two other inscriptions of Asia Minor (Boeckh, 1511), 
as being kept by the Asiarche, on whom it was incumbent, as 

x 
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well as on the High-priests, to amuse the public with games. 
Ours, it seems, is the only Greek inscription, bearing witness to 
the commonly known fact of convicts being employed as gla- 
diators. The bull-baitings (ravpoxafayriat, vide Chishull Antt. 
As. p. 95), mentioned in the last line, were originally a Thessa- 
lian game, in Rome first exhibited by the Emperor Claudius 
(Sucton. vit. Claud., c. 21, Plin. H. N. viii. 45), and much 
liked at Ephesus and Smyrna. A very good representation of 
them we sce in a bas-relief, brought from the latter city to 
Oxford (Marmora Oxon. ed. Chandler, p. 105. lviii.): unarmed 
horsemen, coming up at full speed with bulls, whom they try to 
hold down by the horns, not always of course successfully. The 
abbreviation TAYPOKA, which closes the inscription, may be 
interpreted into tavpoxafarrwv, or tavpoxOaiwv, the latter 
indeed less grammatical, but in keeping with the cuvnyeotwy in 
Boeckh, Inscr. 1511. The gladiators were no adepts in the 
writing of Greek; and we may, therefore, without scruple 
translate Zyvewy in the first line as if it were Zyvwvos; the more 
go as the genitive apycepews belongs to it as apposition. The 
families of Zeno and of Hypsicles being frequently mentioned 
on the monuments and coins (Eckhel D.N. II. 575) of Aphro- 
disias, must have been among the first of the city. Their names 
were nearly hereditary; hence our inscription, to explain the 
fact, why the descendant of so many called Hyp8icles, should 
himself have the name of Zeno, carries his lineage up to his 
great-grandfather, who had been adopted into the Hypsicles’ 
family, belonging by birth to that of the Zenos. 


No. 21.—Outside of the west wall. 


The pedestal upon which the following was written was so 
completely covered with inscriptions, that the commencement, as 
well as the first and final letters of each line which were cut in 
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the cornice and mouldings, have been imperfectly transcribed ; 
the rest was copied by impressing paper upon the stone. 


AMMAPAAOZOZKAIAIABIOYEYETAPXHE 

[TI QNEN KOAQNEIAANTIOXEIAAFQNOQN 
AQAHZTALTENAQGEQZKAIENIMEAQZENITO 
ZOYTONAOZEHENPOEBHQINPQTON 
[AJNEAEZOGAIEYTYXQETOLOYTOYIZAF2 
[NJAZKAIAOSAZAIKAGEKALTONAFQNAT (HN | 
[AJ|AMNPOTATHNIATPIAAAY TOY KHPYFM [AZ| 
INKAIZTE®ANOIZMAAIZTAAEKAIENI 

YOY ANTQNEINOYQZOYMONONET|E®AN ] 
[{Q]}OHNAITAIZEKEINOYXEIPZINAAAAK[AI] 
[TEIM]AIZESAIPETOIZTEIMHOHNAIMETA[AETAYT] 
[AT] ENOMENOZEYZTAPXHZITOSAYTHE|Y] 
[NJOIAKAIENIMEAEIAMETAZNOYAHZAN(A] 
ZHIEKHAETAITQNHMEINAIA®EPON 
TANTAKAAANIZTAKAIAPIZTANOAEIT | EY] 
OMENOZENHMEINKAIAIATAYTAKAIAA [AA] 
TEMENNOAAAKIZKAITANYNENAINO[YN] 
{T]EZTONANAPAKAIMAPTYPOYNTEZAY [TQ] 
YHOIZMATATOIZKYPIOIZAYTOKPAT [OP] 

[Zz] INNENOM®AMENHFOYMENOIMED [IZT] 
[AJZKAIANTASIAZAMOIBAZAYTOFENE/ 20) 

[A] IANTITHINEPIHMAZEYNOIAZKAIOTI 
ONHMAZINIKANOIZKAIKONQNOAAQN GZ 

([E] FENETOKAIAIENPASATOAXOHNAITONEN 
MOZTATANANAPATOIZANTIOXEYZINQINO.% 
AEINHMAZOIKOGENNAPAYTOYANHNH2ZZG. 
TOA ANTAABIAYAYTAAEAOXBAITYXHALTA[OH] 
EYXAPIZTHIAITQMENANAPQENITETHZIEPQ 
TATHEIBOYAHZKAITOYAAMNPOTATOYAHMOY 
AdPOAEIZIEQNNTEPITQNKMPOHTOPEYMENQIN 
TEIMHZAITEAYTONANAPIANTQNANAZTAZEIKAI 
EIKONQNANAGEZEIENTQENIZHMOTAT2 

x 2 
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THINATPIAOZTONQENIFPAGHTOMENQN 
TQANTEIMQNTHMPOFPAGH TOYAETOYTH 

PIZEMATOZNPOLTOAINNIOYZYNAPSAIAY 

TIATALNAPHMONTEIMAE 


EZTINAEKAINOAEITHZENOAEOQNTAQNYNO 
FETPAMMENQNMTEPFAMHNQNANTIOXE 
QNKAIZAPEQNKOAQNOQNKAIBOYAEYTHE 
OHPAINNKAIBOYAEYTHZANOAAQNIAT 
AYKIQNEPAKQNKAIBOYAEYTHIMEIAH 
ZINNNETZINOYNTIQNKAAYAIONOAEITQOQN 
ENIMEAHGENTOZTONTEIMQNZHNQNOZ 
TOYANOAAQNIOYTOYMENANAPOYTOY 
AAEAPOCYAYTOY 


reer the extraordinary, and for his lifetime Xystarches of 
the games [celebrated] in the colony of Antiocheia, Being a 
glorious and diligent Athlete, he advanced so far in glory as to 
be the first who fortunately carried off so great prizes, and so as 
to glorify along with each prize his most splendid native city, by 
proclamations and crowns; but chiefly under...... Antoni- 
nus, so as to He.not only crowned by his [the Emperor’s] hands, 
but honoured ‘also by extraordinary [gifts]. Having afterwards 
become Xystarches, he with the greatest benevoltnce and dili- 
gence, and all [possible] zeal, takes care of our interests, con- 
ducting himself as a very good and honourable citizen amongst 
us. And in regard to these and other things, we, praising the 
man and bearing him testimony, have often and at present sent 
decrees to our masters, the Emperors; being of opinion that 
there should be made to him very great [?] and corresponding 
returns for his benevolence towards us, and because he put 
himsclf to considerable expense and much trouble, and effected 
Sichawa es cs cececcecocceeeee Lt was therefore decreed—May 
it be fortunate! to render thanks unto Menander on the part 
both of the most worshipful Council and the most splendid 
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People of the Aphrodisians, in consideration of the aforesaid 
points, and to honour him by erecting statues and putting up 
images in the most conspicuous place of the city, his honours 
being recorded in the preamble of this decree, to the end that 
his honours amongst us may be perpetuated. 

‘“ He is also a citizen of the under-mentioned cities, [that of 
the] Pergamenes, Antiocheians, Cesarean Colonists; and a 
Councilman of the Therzeans, and a Councilman of the Apollo- 
niate im Lycia {and in] Thracia, and a Councilman of the 
Milesians, Pessinuntians and Claudiopolitans. 

“There acted as superintendent in [conferring] these honours, 
his brother Zeno, son of Apollonius, the son of Menander.” 

It is seldom that inscriptions copied from pedestals are trans- 
mitted to us entire, the upper lines being commonly written on 
the projecting part of the stone, where they were less secure. 
Thus we do not know in what office or offices Menander, pro- 
bably at Aphrodisias, proved himself “ extraordinary.” The 
office of Xystarches, which he held at Antiochia, is mentioned 
in a few other Greek inscriptions (Gruter, p. 314,13; Mu- 
rator, p. 650, 1; Boeckh, 1758, at Aphrodisias). The Xystus, 
i.e. a walk or arcade, being so essential a part of the Gymna- 
sium, the terms Xystarches and Gymnasiarches might be taken 
as synonymous; it seems, however, that whilst the latter title 
conferred only the honour of a munificent patronage, the Xy- 
starches exercised a certain professional superintendence in the 
affairs of the gymnasium. The gymnasiarchia, being one of the 
municipal iturgie, was commonly held for a limited period (n. 6, 
but v. Boeckh, 2777), and sometimes also by women (inscrip- 
tion from Mylasa, p. 68). The dignity of Xystarches, as we see 
from the inscriptions, was conferred by the Emperors on men 
who had distinguished themselves in the athletie profession, and 
was held for life. Among the honours which Menander earned 
for himself and his native city, whose name, as we may conclude 
from Pindar’s beautiful odes, was as much glorified by the pro- 
clamation as the winner’s own, the most distinguished was, to 
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be crowned by the hands of Antoninus. This is the Emperor 
L. Antoninus Pius; the two Emperors, to whom the Council of 
Aphrodisias sent their decrees on behalf of Menander, are his 
two adopted sons and successors, M. Aurelius Antoninus Phi- 
losophus and L. #lius Verus, who reigned jointly from 161 to 
170 of our era. Antoninus Pius having, whilst Emperor, never 
set foot out of Italy, the glory of Menander, or he in search of 
it, must have gone far beyond his native land. — 

In the two lines before which the translation breaks off, we 
may distinctly read the foliowing words :-—“ dverrpakato ay@Onvar 
we eeee Gywova (or atwva) Tapa tows AvTiuyevow.......@S 
aew Huas oixoBey Trap avTov...... ” showing that Menander, 
although his avocations called him to Antiocheia, did not care 
the less for his native city. For this the citizens of Aphrodisias 
felt the more grateful, as Menander, probably in consequence 
of the honours he won and afterwards distributed at the gym- 
nastic festivals, enjoyed the rights of citizen and the rank of a 
Councilman in several other cities of the greatest celebrity in 
Asia Minor. From Thera, built on a small island near Crete, 
sprung the famous city of Cyrene in Africa. We find in an- 
other inscription (Boeckh, 2761) a city of Apollonia take part in 
the gymnastic festivals at Aphrodisias ; but, lying in Caria, it is 
neither of the Apollonias mentioned in our inscription. Apol- 
lonia, says Stephanus Byzantinus, is a small island near Lycia ; 
and there are coins with the inscription ANOAAWNIA AY 
(Kckhel, i. 2), and likewise of AzroAX@via I [ovrov], which was 
inhabited by Thracians (Eckhel, 1. 24). There were in Asia, 
to judge from the coins, five cities bearing the name of Antio- 
cheia, three called Claudiopolis, and as many called Caesarea. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the name of Caesarea is to be in- 
cluded in our list; or the words Avrioyewy Ka:capewy Kodw- 
vov are to be taken jointly for the city of Antiocheia; its full 
name being Colonia Cesarea Antiochiz (vide Boeckh, 1586). 

The name of Apollonius, borne by Menander’s father, 1s 
found on several monuments, and on the coins of Aphrodisias. 
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An Apollonius of Aphrodisias is also mentioned by Stephanus 
Byzantinus (s. v. xpuvcaopis) as the author of a work on Caria. 


No. 22. 


ETEIMHZANT, vs 
KAIMEMIZTAIST / 
AIAIONAYPHAION 7 
AQOAHZANTAENAOZEQZ, 
ZTONEIKHNIMANKPA 
AQOZ=ONZEYETAPXHNI 7 
TOYKAIENAO=OYNPQ ’ 
NONTQNANAIQNOE AP / 
NON:‘TPLETIATAZTPEIZKPIZ 
A TENEION-ANAPAKAINEIK 
|IEPOYZKAIT AAANTIAIOY/ 
TOYZAAAOYIAFQNAZ 
NEANNOAINZEBAZTANAIAQNKAA 
ALA'NONMANKPATIN NEMEIANAIAQN 
NANKPATINIZOMIAATENEIONNANKPA 
TIN-EPEZONBAABIAAHAAS/ / NEIQN 
NANKPATINIEPANNEPFAMONKOINON 
A-ZLIAZANAPQNNANKPATINE®EZON 
BAABIAAHA, 7 7 / // / / 2MY 
NANKOINONAZIAZANAPQONEL , 
EBAOM/ NANAOHNAIAINA 
ANAPQNNANKPATINIPQTON, 
TIEQN NEMEIAANAPONTT 
KAITAESHINEMEIAANAPONTIAN 
TINIEPAN OAYMIMEIA ENA‘OHNAIZA 
APQANNANKPATINAPQTONAOPOAL 
EQN NYOGIAANAPQNNANKPATIN 
PQOMHNKANMETQAEIA‘OAYMMIAANYL: , 
QNTANKPATINAIPQTONAGPOAEIZ 

fe » N 
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Taken with impress paper from the stone. The points be- 
tween the letters, although in several instances without import- 
ance, are all seen in the impression. 

The inscription may in the following way be restored. 


['H Bovrn cat 6 Enpos Kat 7 yepovata] 
ereypnoay tlats KaANoTALS | 
Kat peytorars Tleywais.....| 
Avrtov AvpnAtov..... 
adrnoavra evdokws ... [rder] 
OTOVELKHY, TavKpaltiacTny Trapa| 
dofov, Evotapynv..... 
Tov Kat evdokov, mpw[tov Kat po] 
vov TwV ar avwvos ay|wvev, avedoue | 
10 voy tpretia Tas tpets Kpio[rrov Oeptdas | 
ayevetov, avipa Kat vetx[noavra | 
lepovs Kat TaNayriaou[s Kat TELE | 
TOUS AAXOUS aywvas. 
Neay troduv, LeBacra, trasov Kra[v] 
15 Ssavov travepatw® Nepeva, traidwv 
mavkpativ’ IoOu.a, ayeverov Tavxpa 
tw Edecov, BarPirryna, alrye|vecwv 
mavkpativ tepay’ Ilepyapoy, kovvov 
Actas, avipwv mavepativ? Edecovr, 
20 BadrBirana, [avipwv mavepatw]* Spv[p] 
vay, Kotvov Aovas, avdpwv m[avepatw]: 
éBdopn[a] Tlava@nvasra,..... 
avipwv tavKpatiw, mpwtov [Adpoder] 
ovewv? Nepeca, avdpwv rrav[Kpatev | 
kat ta é&ns Nenesa avdpwv trav[xpa] 
tu iepav’ Orvprreta ev AOnvats a[v] 
‘Spwv travcpatiy, tpwrov Adpoder( cx] 
ewv' Iv0ia, avdpwv travxpariv’ 
Popnv, Karrerwrera’ Odvprtria, avd[p] 
30 wv TavKpativ, mpwrov Adpodera [¢] 


e [wl] ». 
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“ [The Senate and the People and the Gerusia?] honoured 
with the [fairest] and greatest honours Alius Aurelius...... 
»+....+. who was a glorious Athlete, a victor in many games, an 
extraordinary Pancratiastes, Xystarches of .....secececeeses 
and who won sacred games, and games in which the prize was 
a talent, and a great many other games. 

** At Neapolis in the Augustean games, the pancration of Clau- 
dian boys; in the Nemean games, the pancration of the boys; 
in the Isthmian, the young man’s pancration; at Ephesus in the 
Balbillean games, the sacred pancration of the young men; at 
Pergamus in the [games celebrated by] the corporation of Asia, 
the pancration of the men; at Ephesus in the Balbillean games, 
the pancration of the men [?]; at Smyrna [in the games cele- 
brated by the] corporation of Asia, the pancration of the men; 
seventhly, in the Panathenzeans......... the pancration of the 
men, being the first of the citizens of Aphrodisias; in the Ne- 
mean games, the pancration of the men, and in the Nemean 
immediately following, the sacred pancration of the men; in the 
Olympian games at Athens, the pancration of the men, being 
the first of the citizens of Aphrodisias ; in the Pythian, the pan- 
cration of the men; at Rome, in the Capitolian games; in the 
Olympian, the pancration of the men, being the first of the 
citizens of Aphrodisias.” 

Inscriptions in which athletes or musicians enumerate their 
victories, written on the bases of the statues that were erected 
either by their fellow-citizens or themselves, are not unfrequent. 
(Gruter, 314, 1; Murator, 647, 1; Boeckh, 247, 1585, 1720, 2810, 
2811.) Most of them are of later date than the middle of the 
second century of our era. From this epoch the public games 
and festivals constantly appear on the coins of the Roman em- 
pire (Eckhel D. N. IV. p.430); the general passion for them, 
and the patronage: which they enjoyed from the Emperors, in- 
creasing exactly in the same ratio as the remnant of public 
spirit and prosperity were decreasing. 
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The supplements inserted in our inscription are taken from 
those quoted above. In line 6, the name of the games or place, 
of which Aurelius was a Xystarches, has disappeared. In line 
8, we should rather expect aywvorwy than aywvwr, but the. 
former word, besides being too long for the space left by the 
breaking of the stone, is scarcely ever used in inscriptions of 
this kind; and ours, as we shall see, is not quite correct gram- 
matically. In line 9, I take Kpss for Kpsozros, who is men- 
tioned as Asiarches (Boeckh, n. 2912). The word @eyidas, 
which I should prefer to vexas, we find in an inscription at 
Xanthus, given on page 168. We might suppose that, like 
the person named there, Crispus had left a legacy from which 
prizes were to be given; it seems more likely, however, that 
the three prizes which Aurelius in three succeeding years ob- 
tained from Crispus, were won at the games enumerated in 
lines 16-19 or 20. Ephesus and Pergamus, as well as Smyrna, 
were all cities of the Roman province Asia, at the games of 
which the Asiarches presided. 

Line 11. There are, says Jul. Pollux, III. 30, two kinds of 
games: the aywves tepot, called otepavrat, because the prize 
given was a crown ; and the aywves Gewarixor, called apyupitat, 
from the pecuniary rewards distributed in them. Of the latter, 
the raXavriaion, nuttadaytiacos etc. were species. 

Line 13. The Sebasta, celebrated at Neapolis (the city still 
bearing that name), in Campania, are often mentioned. It is 
not certain, since all the Emperors had the name of Augustus, 
in whose honour they were instituted; nor can we tell what 
connexion the vades KXavécavor, mentioned in our inscription 
only, had with Claudius, or an institution bearing his name. 

There can be no doubt that the Nemean games (lines 14 and 
23), the Isthmian (line 15), the Pythian (line 27), and the Olym- 
pian (line 28), in which Aurelius successfully contested with 
the boys, the young men (ayevetoz, originally “beardless,” vide 
Pausan. vi. 14, 1; Boeckh, n. 232, 246), and the men, are those 
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which are known to us from the classic authors. It has been 
proved, indeed, that games bearing these celebrated names were 
also performed at other cities, a fact to which our inscription 
also bears testimony in line 25, where the Olympian games at 
Athens are mentioned, but no localities are named in the above 
instances. 

The Balbillean games (line 16, 19), celebrated at the joyous 
Ephesus, are called Barbillean in another inscription (Boeckh, 
2810). That the letters 7 and r are frequently interchanged, is 
adverted to in other parts of this work: the Latin lilium, from 
Aetptov; the English purple, from purpura; the modern Greek 
aretpt, from aporpov; the Italian albero and albergo, from arbor 
and herberge, show the generality of the fact. 

The letters 1 M A behind Ilava@nvaca (line 21), which I must 
leave unexplained, appear distinctly on the impression. It is 
curious, that Aurelius mentions the number of his preceding 
victories only in this instance. 

Aurelius won in the Capitolia at Rome (line 28), which is 
distinctly mentioned ; games of this name being also celebrated 
at Aphrodisias (Boeckh, 2801; Eckhel, 11. 575). At Rome they 
were instituted by Furius Camillus, in memory of the deliver- 
ance of the capitol from the Gauls; they were splendidly re- 
newed by Domitianus. Not only the names of the festivals, 
but also those of the localities in which they were celebrated, 
are constantly in our inscription, and in similar ones put into 
the accusative. The word zravxparw appears so distinctly, 
that although it be not found anywhere else, we must add 
mavKpatis or Tayxparis to our vocabularies ; it is originally ad- 
jective, and in the same way used as a substantive feminine, as 
18 WUKTLKN. 


No. 23.—Page 39.—In the south wall. 
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No. 24.—lIn the south wall. 


OWKAANEAAINQENAEIZTANAPEZXHZG 

ENONEHNMATPIAIGEPEINANGPONINOQS 

THNZYNBEBHKYIANZYNOOPANEZPNQ 
TEKNQAYTOYAEAOXOAITHBOYAHKAI 
TQAHMQTETEIMHZCAIMENZHNZNA 
KAAAIOYTOYZHNQNOZTOYEYAAMOY 
KAIMETHAAAKXOTAANATEOHNAIAE 
AYTOYKAIANAPIANTAZKAIAFTAAMATA 
KAIEIKONAZENIEPOIZHAHMOZIOIZTO 
NOMYNOKAAAIOYTOYNATPOZAYTOY 
NAPMEMYOHSCAIAEKAIANOIANEY 
AAMOYTOYMHTPOA2DPOYTHNMH 
TEPATOYZHNQNOZ 


“ {When it was reported that Callias, who was a good and 
honourable man >] and had unceasingly done great service to 
his native city, bore humanely the accident that had befallen 
so Wiaherierss his child, it was decreed by the Council and the People, 
that Zeno, son of Callias, the son of Zeno, the son of Eudamus, 
be honoured even after he departed, and that there be put up 
his statues, and sculptures, and images in the temples and 
public places by Callias his father; and that there be also 
consoled Appia, daughter of Eudamus, the son of Metrodorus, 
the mother of Zeno.” 

The word pernAXaxyora appears so distinctly in this and 
other inscriptions copied at Aphrodisias, that we must acknow- 
ledge it to be a dialectic form instead of the common perndAda- 
xota. It may be added then to the two words given in Greek 
grammars as having doubled aspirate (the first being naturally 
changed into the tenuis), the Pindaric oxyos=oyos, and the 
Hesiodic sxumgos=oxupos; laxyos may in the same way be 
derived from say. 
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. No 25. 


KAIMEN GAMMA QEOAT 
KAAMAN YUMA MMANQNOZTOY 

EY AAMOYNEANIANKAAONKAIAFAGON 
THNANAZTPOOHNNENOIHMENONENAPETON 
KAINANTOZENAINOYAZIANTAIZKAAAIZ 
TAIZKAIMEFIZTAIZTEIMAIZANATEOHNAI 
AEAYTOYKAIANAPIANTAZKAIAFAAMATA 
KAIEIKONAZIrPANTAZENOMAOIZENIXPY 
LOIZENIEPOIZKAIAHMOZIOIZTONOIZEGQN 
KAIEMIFPA®HNAITAZAOAZKAINPENOY 
ZAXKAIANAAOPOYEZAZTOFENEIKAITHMEP / 
TONBIONAYTOYANAZTPOOHTEIMAZEN! 
FPA®HNAIAEKAIENITOYMNHMEIOYENQTE 
BANTAIKAIZHNQNOAAEAGOXAYTOY 
TAZAZIAZENIFPAPAZAYTOYNAPAMEMYOHE 
OAIAEKAAAIANZHNQNOZTOYEYAAMOY 
KAIANOIANEYAAMOYTOYMHTPOAQPOY 


2 No. 26. 
(Continuation of the foregoing.) 


TOYZIFONEIZAYTOYKAIEYAAMONKAAAI 

OYTOYZHNQNOZTONAAEAQONAYTOY 

PEPEINANOPONINQZTOZYNBEBHKOZ 
ATYXHMA 


Oe caer acetone that Callias [twice, i.e. grandson] of Zeno, the son 
of Kudamus, an honourable and good youth, whose conduct was 
virtuous and worthy of all praise, [be honoured] with the greatest 
and fairest honours, and that there be put up his statues and 
sculptures and images painted on gold-grounded shields in the 
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temples and public places, whereon there are also to be in- 
scribed his honours, fair and beseeming and becoming his 
family and the conduct of his life; and that these worthy in- 
scriptions be likewise inscribed on his tomb, in which his bro- 
ther Zeno also is buried; and that there be consoled Callias, son 
of Zeno, the son of Eudamus, and Appia daughter of Eudamus, 
the son of Metrodorus, (26) his parents; and Eudamus, son of 
Callias, the son of Zeno, his brother, that they may bear hu- 
manely the misfortune which has befallen them.” . _ 

The inscriptions 24 to 27 relate to the same family, whose 
lineage stands thus: 





Eudamus Metrodorus 
Zeno Eudamus 
Callias Appia 
rr ie 
aL 











‘Zeno (24, 26) Callias (25) Eudamus (26, 27 ): 


The four letters AOA, in the tenth line, stand either for 
KAAAZ or for ATA@AZ, the stone-cutter or the copyist 
having left out the two first letters, because they are so similar 
to the two last of the preceding TAZ. 

It is not easy exactly to define the works of art which the 
Town-Council of Aphrodisias caused “ to’ be put up.” The 
evkoves yparrrat especially have given rise to many discussions 
among the first philologists of the continent, proceeding from 
an inscription first published by Maittaire in the Appendix of 
the Marmora Oxoniensia, and afterwards commented on in the 
Mus. Crit. Cantab., tom. vil. p. 477; vide Raoul Rochette, Jour- 
nal des Sav., June 1833, Boeckh, n. 3068, Osann Sylloge, p. 244, 
576. Generally speaking, both avépias and ayadywa may be 
translated by “statue,” and eccwy signifies any graphic repre- 
sentation, full size or small, sculptured or painted. Our in- 
scription, however, and several others, show, that in Asia Minor 
especially, these general terms had, by common parlance, each 
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a particular meaning. In another inscription of Aphrodisias, 
being of the same kind as ours, Boeckh, n. 2771, thinks avépiav- 
tas to be statues of the man himself, and ayad\yara statues of 
gods to be erected on his behalf. This is scarcely applicable to 
our inscriptions, in which avrov constantly precedes the three 
words ; wyaApara in n. 25, standing between avdpiavras and 
evxovas yparrras, which both undoubtedly mean representations 
of the man himself. Both ayadyara and avépiavres being 
sculptures; we are allowed to take, as Boeckh does in a similar 
inscription (3068 A, 3067), the former for statues, and avdps- 
avtes for busts standing on Herma, a kind of monument by no 
means uncommon, as the British Museum shows; or we may 
leave to avépravres its common meaning, and by ayad\uara, as 
Pausanias does in several places, (Siebelis Praf. ad Pausan. 
vol, i. p. xii.) understand bas-reliefs. By eccwv on the monu- 
ments of Asia Minor and of Cumz, is meant a bust; by excwv 
ypamrn a picture extending no further than does a bust (pro- 
tome, or as now painters call it, kit-cat). Evcwv ypamrn ev 
OTOLS, ETLYPYTOLS, OF ELKWV YpaTTN EvOTADS, 18 a portrait painted 
on a shield, i.e. a circular or oval piece of wood, on gold ground, 
as were the earliest pictures of Christian art. It is true that the 
ancients had also medallion-portraits sculptured on marble, or 
metal shields, of which many are yet to be seen in museums; 
but the Greek term for these works of art would rather be eceay 
yAvirTn, avaryhugos etrecpyacpern, or such like ; ypamrn meaning 
“painted.” Some thought escwv yparrn to be a painted statue. 
Thence, according to our inscriptions, the public places of 
Aphrodisias would have been decorated with statues painted in 
(perhaps real) gilt armour. We should prefer, however, the 
above explanation, being more consistent with that of other in- 
scriptions, and also with a passage in Macrob., Sat. i. 3, which 
describes a portrait of Cicero’s brother, painted and preserved in 
his former province, Asia, as “clypeata imago (viz, erxeov evorrdo¢) 
ingentibus lineamentis usque ad pectus ex more picta.” 
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No. 27. 


MMUUXOTAAEAOXCAI 11 'VO'* IOPA 
TQAIXQTETEIMHZICAIKAIMETHAAAK 
XOTAEYAAMONKAAAIOYTOYZHNQ 
NOZTOYEYAAMOYNEANIANKAAON 
KAIAFTAGONZHZEANTAKOZMIQSKAIZQ 
oPONQZKAINPOSYNOAEIFMAAPETHE 
TAIZKAANIZTAIZKAIMELIZTAIZKAIA=ZI 
AIZTEIMAISANATEOHNAIAEAYTOYKAI | 
EIKONAZrPANTAZENONMAOIZENIXPY 
TOISKAIANAPIANTAZKAIAFAAMATA 
ENIEPOIZKAIAHMOZIOIZTONOIZE 
®QNKAI IGGFPA®HNAITAZAEIAZKAIA 
NAAOrOYEASTQOIENEIAYTOYTEIMAS 
ENIFPA®HNAIAEAY TOYTAZTEIMAS 
KAIENMITOYMNHMEIOYENQKEKHAEY 
TAGUMMEMY OHICAIAEKAAAIANZH 
NQOGUMTOYEY AMOYKAIANPIANEYAA 
MOGMMTPOAQPOYTOYErFONEIZAY 
TOY G4MMUPQMINQETALTZYMBEBH 
KY GM MMMM OOPALENITOISTE 

AN GMa TOVHOISZMAENIAE 

LO GM MlblMAMENOYHHTP 


Sf eke ws it was decreed by ..... . and the People, that there 
be honoured even after he departed, Eudamus son of Callias, 
the son of Zeno, the son of EKudamus, an honourable and good 
youth, who lived decently and wisely, and like a pattern of 
virtue, with the greatest, fairest and worthy honours, and that 
there be put up his images, painted on gold-grounded shields, 
and statues and sculptures in the temples and public places, 
whereon there are to be inscribed the honours worthy and _ be- 
fitting his family; and that there be inscribed his honours also 
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on the monument in which he is buried; and that there be con- 
soled Callias, son of Zeno, the son of Eudamus and Appia, 
daughter of Eudamus, the son of Metrodorus, his parents ..... 
to bear humanely the accidents that have befallen them. The 
decree ...... - 

Thus Callias and Appia lost their last son, who had in life 
been virtuous, like his brothers, and been equally honoured in 
death. To his parents the same request is made, which he had 
heard twice before, to bear their misfortunes humanely. What 
Greek genius meant by this, its first-born, Homer, has put before 
us in the finishing canto of the Tliad. 


No. 28.—In the west wall. 


IOVIOHYNIOVIOZZGZZIO 
HOEIKAIZEMNOTHTIBIOYYNE 
TETEAEYTHKENNPOZHKEIA 
AEYTHKOTQNITAPAMY@GEIZOA 
PIATATQNANOBOAHZAIATAY 
OAIMENKAIMETHAAAKXOTATA 
KEAAAPIZTOKAEOYZTOYZHN2 
OHTALCAIAETONINATEPAAYT 
THETYXHIZYNOOPAIZTAIZTE 
rONEYENNPOAGPOYTOYTO 
MIOYAIOZNYPPOYTNAMMG 


This inscription forms one half of an honorary decree similar 
to the foregoing, but without mentioning statues and images. 
Boeckh, n. 2776, reads thus: 


TOUTOU ». ese eee 
nOer kar cepvornts Biov vire[ pBePAnKws | 
TereneuTnKev TpognKer € 

Y 
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-+ [rere|NeuTnKoTwv trapapyvlerc Bar 
vee dixtatov aro Bo[v]Ans* Sia tav[ra] 
[reretuno] Oat wev Kat pernrAX2gayyora talus] 
sere eens Kea AptoroxXeous Tou Znvwvos 
Prapapv|Onoacbat Se Tov Tmatepa avt(ov] 

cee aeee TNS TUYNS TUupopals TALS TE 

a Toveuvs Myntpodwpou tov To[vews] 
coreeres McOvaAcos Tluppov ypaupa[reus]. 


In the first five lines we have the customary preamble of a 
decree, stating its motives, which in the present case may have 
been stated by the secretary Mithylios, the son of Pyrrhus. 
Another inscription written on the same stone, and relating to 
the family of Aristocles, son of Aristocles, the person honoured 
by this decree, will be given under No. 52. 


No. 29.—Qn a pedestal at the east gate. 


HMATPIZ 
TIBEPION 
AYPHAION 
TIBEPIOY 
KAAYAIOY 
KANMITQAI 
NOY ZYON 
KTHZIAN 
TONPHTO 


“The city [honours, probably by erecting a statue,] Tiberius 
Aurelius Ctesias, the Rhetor, son of Tiberius Claudius Capito- 
linus.” 
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No. 30.— Near the east. gate. 


HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZETEIMHZEN 
KAIMETHAAAXXOTAMHT POAQPON 
MHTPOAQPOYAHMHTPIONZHZAN 
TAKOZMIQZANAPANEPITAKOINATHE 
NOAEQZTOIAOTEIMONENTEAPXAIZ 
KAIYNOZXEZEZINKAIEPFENIZTAZIAIZ 
KAITAIZAOINAIZEIZTHNNATPIAA 
YOHPEZIAIZNPOSYMONrFENOMENON 


“The Council and People honoured, even after he departed, 
Metrodorus Demetrius, son of Metrodorus, living decently, a 
man of honourable ambition in public affairs, and showing zcal 
in offices, and promises, and the superintending of works, and 
other services to the commonwealth.” 

AHMHTPION appearing distinctly in both Sherard’s tran- 
script (Boeckh, 2779) and ours, we must take it as a second name 
of Mctrodorus, instead of reading AHMHTPIOY, and making 
Demetrius the grandfather of the younger Metrodorus. The 
form peTnAdAayyxora is very remarkable. See No. 24. 


No. 31.—At the east gate. 


Li fi SHIM ETIW 444M 
TAIZASIAIZKAINPENOY 
TAIZ TEIMAIZNEAIPANME 
NEKAEOYZAMMIANSIYNAI 
KATFENOMENHNMHTPOAQD 
POYTOYMHTPOA2NDPOYAHMH 
TPIOYZHZAZTANKOZMIQZ 
KAIZQGPON2S 

y 2 
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ee ae decreed to honour, even after her death [?] with 
worthy and becoming honours, Nera Ammias, daughter of 
Menecles, who had been the wife of Metrodorus Demetrius, son 
of Metrodorus, and lived decently and soberly.” 


No. 32.—In the east wall. 


HBOYAHKAIOAHMOLKAI 
HrEPOYCIAKAIOINEOI 
ETEIMHECANATTAAQN 
MAKEAONOZTOYAPICTE 
OYTOYAAEZANAPOY 
ANOAAWNIAOYAIATE 
THNIAIANAPETHNKAI 
THNTWNINPOFONWNAIA 
TEDIAQAQZIWNKAIANA 
GHMATWNMPOCTONAH 
MONEYNOIAN 


“ The Council and the People and the Elders [Gerusia] and 
the young men honoured Attalus, son of Macedo, the son of 
Aristeas, the son of Alexander Apollonides, both for his own 
virtue and that of his ancestors, and for his benevolence to the 
People, [man‘fested in] love of fame and splendid offerings.” 

The BovaAn, Anpos, Tepovora and Neos, although these bodies 
were not co-ordinate in political importance (see No. 2.), some- 
times made decrees in common, which were then called those 
of the Luvapyza, or of the KotvoB8ovruov (Eckhel, D.N. II. p.575). 
Perhaps the decree in honour of Attalus originated with the 
young men, among whom he distinguished himself, and who 
especially owed him gratitude for his splendid offerings ; it was 
then referred to the examination of the Gerusia, a kind of court 
of honour, and finally sanctioned by the highest municipal 
authorities. 
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Aristeas (as Boeckh remarks, 2775) and Papias are the 
names of distinguished sculptors, both natives of Aphrodisias, 
mentioned in a Greek inscription at Rome. Still more distin- 
guished is another name read on our monument, Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, being one of the best interpreters of Aristotle. 
Instead oi: @IAQAOQZION, Boeckh, 2781, would propose to 
read PIANQAOZION, i.e. liberality ; but the former word ap- 
pears quite distinct in our transcript, as it docs in Sherard’s. 


No. 33.—In the east wall. 


ETHZANTANHAAG 
TAIZTEIMAIZAION Z 
ZIONAPTEMIA2DPOG 
TOYMENINNOYTOZG 

AIONYZIOYTOYAH 
MHTPIOYZHZANTA 
KOZMINZTKAINPOT 
YNOAEIFMAAPETH2 


*.... honoured with the fairest [?] honours Dionysius, son 
of A ‘emidorus, the son of Menippus, the son of Dionysius, the 
son ot Demetrius, living decently and as a pattern of virtue.” 

The name of Menippus appears on the coins of Aphrodisias. 


No. 34.—In the east wall. 


OAAYIOZ 
MYONAATrEAAOY 
oYZEIAEEYZEBOY= 

MENANAPON 


“The People [honoured] Myo Menander, the son of Agelaus, 
but by birth the son of Eusebes.” 
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Sherard’s transcript, from which Boeckh, 2772, printed the 
inscription, has in the first lime OAHMOZ; to judge from 
our transcript, it was rather OAAMOZ. The inscriptions of 
Aphrodisias give no other instance of this Doric form. The 
fact of Myo having two names, may be explained by his being 


adopted into another family. 


No. 33.—In the west wall. 


HBOYAHHKAIOAHMOZETEIMHZEN 
LTQKPATHNGEOOPAZTOYANAPA 
ESMZZMONKAAONKAIAFAOG 


“‘ The Senate and the People honoured Socrates, the son of 
Theophrastus, who had been an honourable and good man.” 

The translation takes the word at the beginning of the last 
line for FENOMENON. 


No. 36.—lIn the south-east wall. 


NOAH HBOYAHKAIOAHMOG 

EIMH ETEIMHZENTEINAT 

IHPAL TAAOYIYNAIKA 
HPAPY 


The inscription at the right is published by Boeckh, 2820», 
as a sequel to a larger decree, also “ made by the Council and 
People in honour of the wife of Attalus,” a priestess of Here. 
The last line of our inscription, Prof. Boeckh explains by «as 
ed ‘Hpacov, signifying that a statue of the priestess was also 
placed in the Herzeum, 7. e. the temple of Juno. The name of 
the priestess Boeckh, partly from another inscription, supposes 
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to have been Caja. The letters FEIN, from which this is to be 
inferred, are in Sherard’s transcript the same as in ours. The 
little column on the left is part of another inscription, which 
may have had contents similar to those of the inscription on the 
right, 


No. 37.—In the east wall. 


TIBEPIONKAAY AION 
A4GKIOYVYANTQNIOY 
KAAYAIOYAOMETEG 
NOYAIOrENOYZAZ> 
daz. APXIEPEQZKAI 
NOMOGCETOYYION 
ATTAAONZYNKAH 
TIKONTONEYEPTE 
THNTHENATPIAOZ 


«Tiberius Claudius Attalus, son of Lucius Antonius Clau- 
dius Dometinus [?] Diogenes, the High-priest of Asia and 
Nomothetes, a Senator, the benefactor of his native city.” 

The name of Dometinus, or rather Domitinus, although de- 
rived in the same way from Domitius, as Antoninus is from 
Antonius, is by far less used than Domitianus. [Aope]recvov, 
however, appears in another inscription (Boeckh, 2777), relating 
to the same Diogenes, the High-priest of Asia and Nomothetes. 
The office of High-priest of Asia, perhaps identical with that of 
Asiarcha (Eckhel, iv. p. 205), was among the highest distinc- 
tions conferred on natives of Asia Minor. It was intimately 
connected with the great games celebrated in the principal 
cities of the province by the Kowvoy Acvas, and was attended with 
considerable expense (vide our No. 20.); whence Strabo, in proof 
of the opulence of Tralles, appeals to the fact, that three of its 
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families had the office of High-priests of Asia conferred on them 
nearly hereditarily. The office, although the title seems by cour- 
tesy to have been continued through life, was not perpetual. 
The title of Nomothetes, implying legislatorial functions, is not 
common on the coins and monuments of Asia Minor. 


No. 38.—In the east wall, upon a pedestal. 


KAAYAIAN 
ANTQNIAN 
TATIANHN 
THNKPATIZ 
THNANEY! 
ANKAAYAI 
OYAIOFE 
NOYZKAIAT 
TAAOYZYN 
KAHTIKON 
THNENIIA 
ZINEKMPO 
FONQNEY 
EPrETINTH2 
FMOAEQZ 
THZANAZTA 
TENTTOYAN 
APIANTOZEN 
IMEAHOENTO 
TIOKAN = KA 
TOAZINO 


“ Claudia Antonia Tatiana, the excellent cousin of Claudius 
Diogenes and Attalus, the Senators [?], being a distinguished 
benefactress to the city, as were her ancestors. 
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“Ti. Cl. Attalus, the son of Diogenes [?], superintended the 
erection of the statue.” 

The three last names are restored from No. 37, which evi- 
dently relates to the same family. The translation takes the 
words in the tenth line for cuveAntixwv; the adjective cvyxdn- 
tixos being generally of three terminations, and there being no 
instance of the term ovyxdntlxos, which means a senator, being 
applied to a wife or daughter of a senator. 


No. 39.—In the west wall, upon a pedestal. 


AIOTENHN 

ATAAOZ 

TONAAEA 
ON 


«“ Attalus [erects a statue of] Diogenes, his brother.” 


Published by Boeckh, 2805, together with a corresponding 
inscription written by Diogenes under a statue of his brother 
Attalus. 


No. 40.—In the west wall, upon a pedestal. 


NONAIONAI 
AMONIAAPIA 
NONINTIKON 
NONAIOYAI 
MOYANOAAQ 
NIANOYTIPEI 
MINEIAAPIOY 
YIONNONAI 
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OYAIAIOY 
IAAPIANOYY 
NATIKOYEK 
FONONTIOA 
AQNZYNKAH 
TIKQNKAIY 
NATIKQNZYN 
FENH 
TIBEPIAIOYAI 
AANTONIAAH 
TQUZMHT -PoKAH 
MAMMIZYNKAH 
TIKQN TON 
FAYKYTATON 
YION 


“ Publius Adlius Hilarianus, of equestrian rank, son of the 
[Centurio] Primipilarius Publius #lius Apollonianus, grandson 
of the Consularis Publius Alius Hilarianus, kinsman of many 
a Consularis and Senator. 

“ Tiberia Julia Antonia Letois, a mother and aunt of Senators, 
[erects this in honour of the above P. A#]. Hilarianus], her 
sweetest son.” 

Published by Boeckh, 2793. 

The word after the names Antonia Letois may be taken for 
MHTPOzZ instead of MHTHP, but the following, MAMMH, 
is evidently a nominative ; and the reading which the translation 
follows, supposing that some of Tiberia’s elder sons and her 
nephews were Senators, seems preferable to that, which would 
give her mother and her aunt the rank of Senators. 

The terms SvyxAntixos and ZuvyxdnTos belong almost exclu- 
sively to the Roman Senate, BouvAeuvrns and BovAn to the Mu- 
nicipal Councils (Eckhel, J. ¢. 190; ZuyKAnros Medsrawwyr, 
Gruter, 400, 8; Svpaxoowv, ibid, 401, 1; TpaAdsavwv, Boeckh, 
2926). Not one of the many Consulares in Klius’ family is 
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named in the lists of the Roman Consuls; but by the Emperors 
the title of Consularis was bestowed on the governors of the 
more important provinces, especially on those of Asia (Eckhel, 
l. c. 281), without their having been Consuls before. 


No. 41. Page 40.—On a sarcophagus, showing the medallion- 
portraits of a man and a woman. Sec woodcut, page 39. 


The words wAartas and [¢|coworn, as seen in the following 
inscription, constantly recur on monuments of this kind at 
Aphrodisias, but are not met with in other Greek inscriptions 
and authors. Of the former word there appears twice in our 
inscription, both after Sherard’s and our transcript, the hete- 
roclite accusative mAarov. Instead of Sherard’s NEQNOIOI, 
our transcript has NEQITYOL, another instance of v being sub- 
stituted for 04; Avra (1.4) instead of Aowra appears in other 
inscriptions of Aphrodisias, where avv£a: is always written 
instead of avorFar. It has been pointed out as a peculiarity of 
the Holic, especially the Boeotic (Bocckh, vol. 1. p. 723) dialect, 
to use v and « instead of the diphthongs o and e. Of the latter 
change, the form tawarn—instead of which in other inscriptions 
we have etowory, and ss, which, as we shall see, is frequently 
used instead of ess at Aphrodisias—is an example; whilst in a 
great many other words, Adpodertn (line 9), Adfpoderotewy, rerun, 
vecn etc., the Carians substituted the diphthong where the 
classic Greek has ¢. In line 10 both Sherard’s and our tran- 
script have YTIEYOINOI instead of YNEYOYNOI. In line9 
the oz after vew7rovoe has fallen out. The letters MA at the right 
corner of line 1 are without connection, nay, separated from the 
foregoing words by two points. Perhaps they served to indicate 
the name of the stone-cutter, or a mark made on the tomb, 
besides the proprietor’s declaration ; there is nothing similar to 
this in other inscriptions of this kind. 
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AON 
ZAOLVdAANAWZHLZOVIVVLLV, 
ILIANOINVVASOAdXOLZIFIVY 
ZHLAVL  ZOLNVZHIV2: 
ZINV_LNIU XUWVLULV.L 
HWVOLILNULAOLOISUANOdO! 
VVLIVAVAOINSVAOULIOd.LU: 
ILAOZOLVWZIOHAVIVALAO 
N3NULNOILVWUSIVAVONS, 
AVZIFVAOIVAVONATHOHVAOSE; 
ZV.13133 LAONOdOZNHL3133.L 
3VZ0d3.L41V.LHEV_LVIVHHZ, 
HVAOSIVAVONINVZAOIVLNO: 


VLVIVHHOHVAOEZOLAVNVZA: 


OZHN3IVLAOVHVAOMVVAGO. 
VIVIVIZUOVAZONUMAVIAOIV: 
VINVLIVLAVId /VLIVW 277! 


"CP ‘ONT 


.¢ VNVEZSONHW 
f OLVAAVIVNAZId LOLAOdGOOHNVOILE 
-/ OOVdJILNVHOILIUVEHOVdIIVASHL 
1/ OLIVLAZSHNIINOLIPDLOLNOVIVIAX 
/ AMO LIZSIILOUVEVEZHdOXNAZHEVX 
“/ NHLIVSHNISAVLAWSVAOIVEU Id LOV 
“Y VVALAOSHIAINOWS JHZ03=SA3.LNAIV 
VYAZHVAOUZONONAVIAOHLNUOLNIOVL 
HZOd3LIVNILIVAVONANVIZSAOESIS=3 
NUZZOLAVNOWAVINVZAOHSVLS0S819 
AOVNILIVAVONIISESNVIZAOZESZISVAO 
HdUXNAZINILZUOVdINAIHNOWAVIOHS 
‘Y HOASVHAZIVLEUZIASIVLIVNSIVLHS 
SHNUAAVIOJLZOLAVIVLAZHOASVANOd 
GIS YY NNGZUAZOVANAZHNAWONIISZAHL 
PLIST fF LNIZVAIVANVZHOSVAINSALVA 
GYDA LS A? NAZOWOPOIVAZOdOSH 


‘GP ON 


[TEM SoM oY} UT 
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Published by Boeckh, n. 2829, from Sherard, who saw the 
fragment at the left in a more perfect state. With the neces- 
sary restorations the inscription reads thus :— 


"H copos nat 0 Bapos nae [ai eecworar] Kat ra [me] pt avta Tavra 
KateoxevacOncay Kar erotv T[uB. Iov]Avov PAvKwvos, cabws Kat dia 
THS yevowerns exdooews dua [Tov ypeloduAaxtov Ondovtat. Ly 7 co- 
pw KndevOncerar avros te 6 TAvKwv 7 [olis av avtos BovAnOn n dvata- 
Entra ev S¢ Tats towarais Kndev0n[o|ovras obs av evOaryas Boudn- 
On 6 TAvKwv, 1 evypadws tit cuvywpnon, n Siaraknrat, ETepos Se 
ovders eEovotay é£er evParpat Tiva ovTe Es THY Topov OVTE ELS TAS 
ecaworas, 7 ots av I‘\uKwv avtos wv BoudnOn evOarrar ovders Se 
é€eu eFoucray evOarpat twa érepos n exOarpat cwparetov Twv EV- 
Tadevtwv Tn Tov AvKwvos Bournoe|[t], ovre dua ayndtopatos, ovTe 
dc evrevEews Hryewovixns, ovte ad[A|w@ TpoTw ovdevt’ ovde aTrad- 
AoTPLwWO AL OUTE wETAKELWnoaL THY [o]lopov’ ETrEL O TOUVTWY TL TOAMN- 
cas n ovvyxwpnoas arroreicet Tw lep[o|TaTw Taperw ¥% trevraxis 
YEINMA, WY TO TPLTOV yevnoeTaL TOV ExdiKnoavTos. TavTns 
TNS emuypadns atreteOn avtvypadoly] Kau evs TO ypeopuAaKLoy ETL 
arepavngopov To Tpis Kat Sexatolv] Arradidos ths Mevexparous 
benvos Favd[e] cov. 


“The sarcophagus, and the monument, and the Isoste, and 
all that belongs thereto, have been built by, and are the pro- 
perty of, Tiberius Julius Glyco, as is also declared by the deed 
of tradition in the Archives. In this sarcophagus there are to 
be buried both Glyco himself, and those whom he wishes or 
ordains; but in the Isostz there are to be buried those whom 
Glyco wishes or permits by writ, or ordains to be buried. But 
another shall not have leave to bury any one, either in the sar- 
cophagus or in the Isostz, except those whom Glyco in his 
lifetime wishes to bury [their dead there]. But no other per- 
son shall have leave to bury, or to take out any corpse of those 
buried by Glyco’s desire; neither by [availing himself of] a 
decree, nor an injunction from the governor, nor in any other 
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way; neither shall he alienate nor move the sarcophagus ; since 
he who attempts any of these acts, or gives leave to another, 
shall pay to the most sacred treasury 5000 denaria, of which 
one-third shall be his who institutes proceedings. A copy of 
this inscription was also deposited in the archives, there being 
Stephanephorus for the thirteenth time Attalis, the daughter of 
Menecrates, in the month Xandicus.”’ 

The month Xandicus, or rather Xanthicus, was the sixth in 
the Ephesian almanac, and extended from January 25 to Fe- 
bruary 22. 

The ypeodvAaxiov or ypewpvraxiov, frequently mentioned in 
Greek inscriptions, is the municipal archive, in which all deeds 
relating to ground-hold property were deposited or registered, 
with a view, it seems, especially to secure the mortgages (ypeos), 
made by the proprietors. In an inscription copicd by Sherard 
(p. 68) in Asia Minor, we see a secretary of the Gerusia also 
entrusted with the superintendence of the Chreophylacium. 
This may often have been the case. In the inscriptions of 
Aphrodisias, the Chreophylacium always appcars intimately 
connected with the Stephanephorus. We have adverted to this 
title in an inscription of Mylasa (p. 68), where, the same as in 
ours, we see a woman bear the title of Stephanephorus. At 
Aphrodisias, to judge from the monuments and coins, this office 
was not the highest of the corporation ; nor were the years, as 
they may have been in other cities, registered after the names 
of the Stephanephori for the time being. The latter might be 
inferred, indeed, from the expression in the inscriptions, ez 
orepavnpopov ...... followed by the name of the month, because 
in this way the magistratus eponymi are commonly indicated ; 
the learned Eckhel however (D. N. t. iv. p. 259) has placed 
beyond doubt the fallacy of such a conclusion. In our inscrip- 
tion some of the legal modes are mentioned by which property 
in tombs was transferred or given on lease: the exdoats (line 3) 
and the cvyywprnots (line 6), which was the usual way, and was 
made either in the lifetime of the proprietor by writ, or in his 
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will. Besides these, the zapaywpnors is mentioned in Inscrip- 
tion 44. and Boeckh, 2839. AzradXoTpiwors (line 12) is the 
general term for the illegal modes of transferring. Lines 10 
and 11 show that the sanctity of the tombs was sometimes vio- 
lated by powers who could be awed only by religious fears. 
Certainly, as Inscription 41. shows, the preservation of the splen- 
did tombs was intimately connected with the interests of the 
priesthood, of which the Stephanephori also were members. 
The tepwratov tapecov (line 13) may be the treasury of the tem- 
ple, or that of the Bovay, to which, in Inscription 2], the title 
lepwTaTn Is given. 


No. 44.—-In the south-east wall. 


In the first eight lines of the following inscription the various 
members of the family are enumerated entitled to a burial in 
the proprietor’s tomb, who, from line 7, appears to be called 
Eumachus. This name Bocckh substitutes at the end of line 1 
for EYAAMO2, which, being distinctly read in our as well as 
Sherard’s transcript, is certainly on the stone, in consequence, 
perhaps, of an oversight of the stone-cutter, who was deceived 
by the immediately preceding EYAAMOY. From the middle 
of line 8 the inscription contains one of the most complete de- 
clarations against the violation of tombs :—“ But nobody else 
[shall have leave to bury any one] in the sarcophagus, nor 
move it, nor allow to any one the separate use of the sarcopha- 
gus or the altar, or an Isosta; nor find a mode in which they 
might [be alienated] under any pretence. But after the [afore- 
said persons| being buried, the monument is to be made a He- 
roum. But if anybody attempts to bury [any one in the sar- 
cophagus] or the Isostz, or move the sarcophagus, or to do 
anything contrary [to the prescriptions], both he who does so 
and he who receives [the grant] shall be a grave-robber, [and 
impious and] accursed; and they shall pay besides, both he 
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who does so [and he who receives], to the treasury 10,000 de- 
naria of the silver coin of the Roman nation, and no less. The 
Heroum shall be consecrated after all the aforesaid persons be- 
ing put into it. A copy of this inscription was deposited in the 
archives under the [Stephanephorus .......] descending in the 
sixth generation from Archimedes........ .. of the month Tra- 
Janus Augustus.” 

Line 3, our transcript has MAMIOY instead of Sherard’s 
NAMNMOY; line 15, XAl instead of KAI; and line 17, EN- 
TEOHINAI instead of ENTEQHNAI; line 19, OEAZT. 
None of the almanacs known to us, has among the names of 
the months that of Trajanus Augustus, which was, like many 
others, only transitorily introduced into chronology. The terms 
adnpocGar (line 12) and aducpwpevov npwor (lines 16 and 17) 
are found on other monuments of Aphrodisias. In later times 
the Greeks dignified every defunct by the name of Hero (see 
inscription on p. 144); it is but natural thence, that a tomb 
should be called a Heroum. Our inscription shows, however, 
that this was done in consequence of a distinct act called adn- 
pwto Oar, a term synonymous to the amolewors (Inscr. 48. 51, and 
Boeckh, 2831). This consecration did not take place before the 
tomb was filled ; and, in consequence of this act, the tomb was, 
no doubt, firmly shut up; the half-filled tombs were secured by 
bolts, which, to judgé from Inscription 41, were exposed to many 
dangers. 
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“ Aurelia Papiana, daughter of Onesimos, the son of Papias, 
bought the sarcophagus according to the will which Marcus 
Aurelius Clafu]dius, son of Philetes, the son of Hermes, made. 

“ In this sarcophagus there has been buried Cla[u]dius, who 
had been the husband of Papiana, according to his last will; 
and there shall be buried in it also Aurelia Glypte, who had 
brought him up, and Papiana the aforesaid, and Glypte and 
Onesime, their daughters. But nobody shall have leave to bury 
another in the sarcophagus; since he shall pay to the most 
sacred treasury 3000 silver denaria, of which one-third is to be 
his who institutes proceedings. But in the Isoste, which is in 
the frieze under the sarcophagus, and those in the altar, there 
shall be buried those to whom the aforesaid Papiana may grant 
it, her children and heirs. A copy of this inscription has been 
deposited in the archives under the Stephanephorus Publia 
Aghia Attalis Sabina, on the third day of the montl Gorpicus.” 

AIAZ, line 10, may be a mistake of the stone-cutter instead 
of AIAIAZ ; but KAAAIOZ, which appears distinctly (lines 2 
and 3) in our transcript, seems to be as distinct a variation of 
the name Claudius, as is Clodius. Laine 7, instead of our F, 
Boeckh has ¢, the sign of the number 6. The ecdodopos (line 8) 
of a tomb is mentioned in this inscription, and the fragments 
of two others from Aphrodisias (Boeckh, 2849, 2850); the word 
is a synonym of the common architectural term {wdopos.. Not 
one of the tombs observed by Mr. Fellows in Caria has, like 
those of Lycia, the appearance of a house; they generally con- 
sist of three parts; the substructure, wAatas, the body of the 
tomb, called Bwpos and pyvnweov (by this word sometimes the 
whole tomb is meant), and the sarcophagus (or cinerary urn), 
copos. The two former contained several compartments, eow- 
orat, which were for burying the less-honoured members of the 
family, the sarcophagus being reserved for the remains of the 
most respected persons. Some tombs, as we see from our in- 
scription, had an additional room between the soros and the 
body of the tomb, the etdophoros. Whether the woodcuts on 
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pages 39, 40, represent specimens of the soros or the eidophoros, 
cannot be decided with certainty, since we do not know what 
shape or materials were essential in either; it is unlikely, how- 
ever, that an eldophoros which was used after the soros upon it 
had been filled (line 8), should have had no other opening but 
at the top, which is the case in the sarcophagi represented. 

The month of Gorpieus (line 11) is the eleventh both in the 
Syro-Macedonian and the Ephesian almanac, and in the latter 
extended from July 25th to August 25th. 


No. 47.—On a slab. 


Published by Boeckh, 2845. 

The first line of the following inscription, owing to the se- 
veral genitives contained in it, admits of more than one inter- 
pretation ; that followed in the translation is founded on line 8. 
Here the names of the proprietor, Julius Aurelius Charidemus, 
reappear, without however the cognomen Julianus, just in the 
same way as the prenomen of his mother is left out, from which 
it may have been derived. ‘To have many names, several Ro- 
man and one Greek, was quite the fashion at Aphrodisias. See 
Boeckh, 2821. 

The words at the end of the inscription are restored by 
Bocckh, TON ‘Azavra ypovov; the verb at the beginning of 
the last line is A[®H|PQIZ(O]HZETAL. 
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No. 50.—In the south wall. 


QAONANAYIOZ OYIOHINANZG 
TA=HTAIKATATHNAEAOMENHNAYTO 
ZYNXQPHZINYNOMENANAPOYTOYME 
NANAPOYTOYTEAEZO®OPOYTOY 
AEYIQNOZAIATOYXPEO®YAAKIOY 
ENHZOP2QKEKHAEYTAI®AABIAANTON 
AABAZKANTEINAHFENOMENHIFYNHAG 
TOYKHAEYOHZETAIAEKAIAYTOZAZG 
NOAAQNIOZTETEPOZAEOYAEIZEZSEZ 
EZOYZIANANY=AIHENGAWVAITINAAA 
AONZQEZANOAAQNIOYTOYNPOAH 
AOYMENOYENEONAPATAYTATINOIH 
ZAZHENEIXEIPHZAZTEZSTQAZEBHE 
KAIEMAPATOZKAITYMB2PYXOZKAI 
NPOZANOTEIZATQEISTOIEPQTATON 
TAMEIONTOYKYPIOYAYTOKPATOPOZKAI 
ZAPOZAPTYPIOYXSQNTOTPITONMEPO 
EZTQTOYEKAIKHZANTOZTHEZENIFPAD 


Published by Boeckh, 2830. 

Pe deria ten ies according to the cession given to him by Menan- 
der, son of Menander, the son of Telesphorus, the son of Po- 
lemo [?], through the archives. In this sarcophagus there is 
buried Julia Antonia Abascantina, who had been his wife; there 
shall also be buried Apollonius himself. But another shall not 
have leave to open, or bury anybody else, except Apollonius, the 
aforesaid. Since he who acts against this, or attempts it, shall 
be impious, and cursed, and a grave-robber, and pay besides 
into the most sacred treasury of our master, the Emperor Cesar, 
6000 silver denaria, of which one-third part is to be his who 
institutes proceedings pursuant to this inscription.” 

Line 11, our transcript has ZQEZ, which is doubtless in- 
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correct, instead of XQ.PIZ given by Sherard. If it were LQOZ, 
one might be tempted to suppose, that just as in the Latin and 
in the languages derived from it, salvus, safe, etc., the Greek 
word ows was used to signify except; of which signification 
there is no trace to be found. The numeral sign ¢ is wanting 
in Sherard’s transcript. The word which begins both this and 
the preceding inscription, dsara&nrat, shows that they have lost 
several lines. | 


No. 51.—-In the west wall. 


OEQHOZKAIENAMTQIZOSTAIKAIHETIKEMEN 
KHAEYOHZONTAIKATANANOZKAIKAAYAIAZQIINO 
NETAAETIHNTOYTQNANOGEDZINOYAEIZESEIE 
OHZTONTAITEKNANANOYKAIHOYNAIHZKAIEFFON 
OYMENAOYXEZNOYAEIZEZOYZIANENGAVAIOYTES 
HEFFONQNTONTATANOY EZOYZIANZSYNXQPH 
MMONONTOMNEIOZKAITHNZOPONENEANTIZIO 
HIXATINITOMNITEONKAITINZOPONENOXOZE 
TOYKYPIOYAYTOKAITOPOZAPTYPIOYIMYPIAQI 
TAYTHZAIITEGHANTSIPAPDONEIZIOXPEOIYAAKI 
oKOYPIAOYHP2O 


In line 4-7, this declaration differs from’ those commonly 
inscribed on the tombs of Aphrodisias. ‘The restorations adapt 
themselves to the words, which may be read distinctly in our 
transcript: they are without precedent. Prof. Boeckh reads: 
exyova avtwv' érepov Oe ove efeoras evOarpas ovdeva’ ovy é&eu 
ovders e£ovatay evOarpat oute exOarpas ovde adrAw tive yYwpis TOV 
eyyovey tov Tarvavov [efer] e€ovcvay cuvvywpycas, etc. Line 5, 
the double negation is remarkable. Lines 4 and 6, eyyova in- 
stead of exyova. Line 5, Sherard reads OYAENA OYX E=AI; 
line 4, the owner’s name, TATIANOY, but line 2, KAl AO@H- 
ANOZ. Our line 11 is wanting in Sherard’s MS. Koupidns 


may have been one of Tatianus’ grandchildren. 
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No. 52.—On the same stone as No. 28. 


OYKAIIEGEINAKATATAZAOGEIZAZ _ 
KITOYYVIKAEOYETQANTONQNZIYNXQ 
OYQNENMENTHIZOPQTECANTAIAPIZ 
AZANQNOXTOYCEAITHTOYOYIOZAY 
UZ=VOKAHZOKAIZHNQNKAIANOIONA 
EHPQAOYHIYNHAYTOYENAETAIS 
JNINNOSZTEAPIZTOKAEOYETOYZH 
KAIOYEANZHNQNOKAIAPIZTOKAHS 
HAOYMENOSBOYAHOENQEIIN 
IXZANETEOHANTIFPAGONEIZTO 
@ANHOOPOYTOATIKAYYVIKAE 
INOZIOYAIHOY 


Published by Boeckh, 2836, from Sherard’s MS., who saw 
the stone in a more perfect state. With his additions, and 
some restorations, the inscription reads thus :— 


eee eee eee ree ee KaTa Tas d00ecas 
[avrw vire Tu. Kravodiov [?] terpal xe tov “Tyrixdeous Twv ToTeV cUVYO- 
[pnow dca tov ypewpudactjov. ‘Ov ev ev ty copw TeOarrar Apic- 
[roxAns ApiotoxAeous Tov Kat] Zyvevos tov Oearrntov, 6 vios av- 
[rou radycerat de Kat avtos ApiloroxAns 6 Kar Znvev cat Amguov.. . 
a ese anenaaetaacaind Wee Ace e ‘“Hpwbov 7 yuvn avtou' ev de Tats 
[toworats radnoovrat Me|vorzros te Apurtoxdeous tov Zn- 
[VOdVOS KAL. oe eee eee eee | Kae ovs av Lyvwv o Kar Apiotokdys 
[xat Mevirrros 6 1rp0d|nXovpevos BovrAnOworv : 
[ravrns THs ervypad|ns amereOn aytvypadov ets To 
[xpewpuraxwov ems cre] pavndopov to 8 Tt. Kd. os 

[ous. 4] qvos lovAcnov. 


The person mentioned line 2, is probably the Hypsicles of 
line 11; Boeckh therefore reads the first word of line 2 as 
KAAYAIOY. The rerpax: [?], which adapts itself to the 
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letters appearing in our transcript, must not be taken as syno- 
nymous with A in line 11; the latter informs us that Hypsi- 
cles was Stephanephorus for the fourth time. ‘Oy, line 3, which 
is not in Sherard’s transcript, may be taken as a partitive geni- 
tive relating to the various parts of the tomb, which were 
probably enumerated in the lines at the top. The month of 
Julieus does not appear in the almanacs of Asia Minor known 
to us. 

Line 7, APIZTOKAEOY2 TOY ZHvovos seems to stand 
for ApietoxAcous tou Kat Zyvwvos, but the particle cas does not 
appear in either transcript. 


No. 53.—QOn a slab. 


TOMNHMEIONKAITHNENHA 

TATOPONKAITAZEIZQITALTKA 

TEX KEYAZENZHNQNANOA 
AQNIOYTOYFAMOY 


HAEYTAIZHNQNOMPOrEFPAMMENOSANAT 
EQNIOYEKAPNOYZAPT “OYXE KHAEY 
OYTOYFAMOYOTOYAAEA®OYAYTOYYIO 
OIEPYEOOOPOIENEONYOIZEIEAIQNIOY 
NAHAOYTAIETIKHAEYOHEZETAIENTHE 
OYETEPOZAEOYAEIZSEZOIZIANEZE 
PHEOPQOYTEANY=ZAIAYTHNENEIAN 
ZKONAPLFYPIOYXFANTOTPITONEE 
PKHAEYGHZONTATOYEANXPHZIMO 
ANTOHEIZTOXPEOOYAAKIONENIZTEO 


The first four lines inform us that “ Zeno, son of Apollonius, 
the son of Gamus, built the monument and the sarcophagus 
upon it, and the Isostz.” Those which follow have lost a con- 
siderable part at the left. We see from line 5 that there had 
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been buried in the sarcophagus the aforesaid Zeno, whose line- 
age may be contained in line 6; there was buried also a son 
of his brother (line 7). In line 8 the trustees of the temple, 
the Neopoei (NEOMYOI, as in No. 41), and perhaps the Ste- 
phanephori are mentioned ; from this and from the beginning of 
line 8, we may infer that Chresimus (line 13), who afterwards 
became the proprietor of the tomb, had made arrangements 
with the public authoritics to obtain for himself a burial in the 
sarcophagus. He alone is entitled to this (line 9) ; “ nobody else 
shall have leave to bury another in the sarcophagus, or to open 
it; he who acts against it shall pay into the Emperor’s fisc 3000 
silver denaria, of which one-third is to be his who [institutes 
proceedings. But in the Isostz] there shall be buried those 
whom Chresimus [may wish. A copy of the inscription] was 
deposited in the archives under the Stephanephorus ....... = 


No. 54.—In the west wall. 


TOMNHMEIONKAIHENAYTQZ20POZEZTIN 
XAPHTOZSTETPAKITOYZHNQNOZTOYAPTEMO 
NOZAINEIOYEZHNZOPONKEKHAEYTAIXAPH2 // 
ONATHPOAINEIOYKAIXAPHZKAIAMOIAOINANNO!I 
AYTOYKAIFAYKQNOGEIOZAYTOYMONQNETI “% 
AEYOHZOMENOQNANGIAZTHEMHT POL MAHAL 
NEIOYKAIAINEIOYKAITHZIFYNAIKOZAYTOY 
OYZIKQNTEKNQNAYTOYMHAENOZE 
XONTOZEZSOYIIANAAAONTINAEN@GAYA / 
MHTEEISTONBQMONMHTEEZTHNZOPON /: 
ENEIOENGAYTAZANOTEIZATQTQIEPQTATQTA 
MEIQ.% AIZXEIAIANENTAKOZIATAYTHZTHE 
ENIFPA®HTANETEQGHANTIFPA®ONEZTOXPE | 
OPYAAKIONENIZTE®ANHPOPOYTOSGATTA 
AIAOZTHIMENEKPATOYZEMHNOZrFOPNIEOY 
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“The monument and the sarcophagus upon it are the pro- 
perty of Chares Aineas, descending in the fourth generation from 
Zeno, the son of Artemo. In the sarcophagus there has been 
buried Chares, the father of Aineas, and Chares and Appia, his 
grandfather and grandmother, and Glyco, his uncle, there being 
yet to be buried only Appia, Afneas’ mother, and his wife, 
and the children begotten of his body, nobody having leave 
to bury another, neither in the monument nor in the sarcopha- 
gus, since he who buries [another there] shall pay into the 
most sacred treasury 2500 denaria. <A copy of this inscription 
was deposited in the archives, there being Stephanephorus for 
the ninth time Attalis, the daughter of Menecrates, in the 
month Gorpieus.” 

In a manner similar to that, in which the grandfathcer’s father 
and grandfather are in French called bis-ateul and tris-aieul, it 
is common for persons of Aphrodisias to call themselves és up 
to éFaxis, the descendants of their ancestors. 

Not always (Boeckh, 2835, 2774), but commonly in these 
cases, all the ancestors, up to him who is named, have the same 
name as the first-mentioned person. Thus in our inscription 
the proprietor has the name borne by his father and grand- 
father, Chares, together with that of Aineas. By this he is 
called where ambiguities are to be avoided ; and indeed it seems 
to be the usual name of the individual, that of Chares approach- 
ing somewhat towards a family name. It is curious that the 
women also, who married into that family, had a common name, 
that of Appia. In a great many inscriptions we have found a 
woman called by two names, which have not the respective re- 
lations of preenomen and cognomen. Sometimes women on 
marrying may have adopted the names of their mothers-in-law. 

The month of Gorpieus has occurred in No. 46. 


bo 
> 
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No. 55.—In the west wall. 


ZH 
OBQMOZKAIHZOPOZELTINOYANIOYXA 
PITQNOZIATPOYIZHNZOPONTEQHZE 
TAIAYTOZKAIDAGAAZIAHTYNHAYTOY 
KAIOYATMOZANEAAAZOYIOZAYTONE 
TEPOZAEOYAEIZTEGHZETAIENAYTHE 
NEIOOAVAZETEPONANIOTEIZEIEIZTE! 

MAZTQ2NZEBALTON * 


OMOIQDZEINAIKAITAZNAPAKEIMENAZTOBOQMOK/ © 

TAZOPIQNIZNQITALNAAMMOYEZTPEIZOYANIO/ 

XAPITQNOZEZEQNMIANEINAIKOPNHAIANOYTO/ 

YVIOYAYTOYTHNAEMIANAIONYZIOYTOYAIONY2 / 

OYTOYTATIAZYIOYTHZFENOMENHEXAPITQNO/% 

FYNAIKOZTHNAETPITHNOYANIOYANEAAA 
TOYYIOYAYTOY 


Published by Boeckh, 2846, from Sherard, and the upper part 

also from Walpole’s Travels, p. 462, n. 12. 
“In his lifetime. 

“The monument and the sarcophagus is [the property] of 
Ulpius Charito the physician. Into the sarcophagus there 
shall be put himself and Flavia Thasia [?], his wife, and Ulpius 
Apellas, their son; but nobody else shall be put into it, since he 
who buries another [there] shall pay as a fine to the august 
[z.e. Emperors] [6000] denaria. 

“In the same way, the three Isostze made of slabs, lying at 
the side of the monument and the sarcophagus, are to be the 
property of Ulpius Charito, of which one is to be the property 
of Cornelianus, his son; one that of Dionysius, son of Diony- 
sius [and] of Tatia, who had been Charito’s wife; and the third 
to be the property of Ulpius Apellas, his son.” 
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Line 4, instead of @AAZIA, the other transcripts have @A- 
ZIA. Line 9, Sherard has the numeral sign of $ after %; line 
11, NAAAIMOY 2, which Prof. Boeckh corrects into MAAKI- 
NOY. Exvocwora: axwvot, lying at the side of the monument, 
are mentioned in no other inscription at Aphrodisias; so are 
the expressions ZHoayru (line 6) and evs Texas tov LeBactov 
(lines 7 and 8). A physician of the name of Charito, a citizen 
of Aphrodisias, was known to Galen ; Charito, the author of the 
novel edited by the learned D’Orville, was also a citizen of a 
city called Aphrodisias. D’Orville has made it probable that 
the Aphrodisias meant is the city of Caria; and our inscription, 
showing that in this city the name of Charito was not unusual 
(that of Athenagoras, his father, is also found there, Boeckh, 
2748, 2782, 2783), throws some more weight into the balance. 


No. 56.—In the south wall, partly in the earth. 


KAHPONOMQN 
AIAAOXQONTE 
AYTOIN KAI 
ANAYTOIP2 


This is probably: part of the following inscription published 
by Boeckh, 2847, from Sherard’s MS., stating that the tomb is 
the property of the Archiater, M. Aur. Messulejus Chrysaoreus, 
and of his wife, Socratis, and “ of their heirs and successors, and 
those whom they themselves may wish [or order by will].” 


Mapxov Avpndtov MeocovaAniov Xpucaope- 
ws, apxiatpou Kat Aupndtas Zwxpari- 
dos, THS aFLONOYWTATNS YUVaALKOS aVTOV, 
KAnpovomwy Sua Soywv Te AUTWY 
Kat wv av auto. BovrAnbacw 7 
Svatakwvrat To pvnLEeLov. 

2a 
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No. 57.—In the south wall. 


TOMNHMEIOAG4AALGMAMMEN 
KEIMENHNAAALA AAMT 
TAZENTOQMM YAAMEM ALMA 
ZTALKATEL A YLMM ANAL 
TOYONABIO MAAK LM Sh ihe 
AYTQKAIOL A 4444102 
BOYAHOHH AAA A EHTAI 








This fragment, containing the usual declarations about a sar- 
cophagus, and Isostz which belong to [Titus] Flavius, may thus 
be partly restored :— 


To pynpetoly Kat THV ETE | 
Ketevnv alutTw copov Kat] 
Tas ev Tw pv new evcco- | 
oras Kateo|Kevacey T.-| 
tos PraBiol[s.... os €-] 
avTw Kat oi[s av av] Tos 
BovrOy [n Svara€|nrar. 


No. 58.—In a house. 


ONAATACECTINAA AML 
NOYTOYAAPACTOY CH L:44 
ATIACFYNAIKOCAYTC 41/4 
AIMENEC@EOCYOYK (i, 
ENOYCAYTUNo 


May be read thus: 


‘O wratas eotw A[piotir-] 
gov tov Adpacrov [xar T-] 
arlas yuvatxos auvTol[v K-| 
at MeveoOeos vou [Kas y-] 
EVOUS aUToV. 


APHRODISIAS. 357 


“ The platas is the property of A[ristip]pus, son of Adras- 
tus and of Tatia his wife, and Menestheus their son, and their 
family.” 

‘Tos instead of vios is not unfrequent. See Boeckh, 2193. 
The peculiar shape of the w in the last line is remarkable. 


No. 59.—Built into a wall. 


OBQMOZKA 
YNOTIBEPIOYIOY 
IOYAIANOYEIZINZOI 
BIANOZKAIOYANIAK 
AYTOYETEPOZAEOY 
AYTINEANAETIZEN 
TONENKHAEYOHZC 
TQNAIATETAFMENC 


This fragment was originally written on the tomb which a 
certain Tiberius built for himself and his family, probably in his 
lifetime (line 7 there seems to be evendevOnaopevwv). The B of 
this inscription is of a peculiar shape, similar to the Roman R. 


Nos. 60 and 61. 


Two other inscriptions were copied by impressing paper on 
the stones, but are too much obliterated to be deciphered with 
any certainty. The first has eighteen lines, containing twenty- 
five to thirty letters each. The form of the o is always C. In 
line 11 we read ex twv mpocodwy; line 13, ptdodo€os; line 14, 
[wapack]evalouevwv ex tov Biov av[ tov]; line 15, [av] aOnuarov 
aer pvnuovevro[s]. The other contains seventcen lines, frag- 
mentary, it seems, of seven to twelve letters each. Line 7, 
we read SiaOyxa[s|; line 8, marpida; line 12, [e]Nodo€os ; 
line 13, xaracxe[vafopevos?]. The form of the o is E. 
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No. 62. 


OAHMOZTHZAAM 
NPOTATHZA%PO 
AEIZIEQNIOAE 
NTETONAAMNIPO 


The rest of the inscription is purposely erased. Boeckh, n. 
2761-65, gives from Sherard’s MS. four inscriptions, begin- 
ning like ours: 6 Snuos Ts Naumrpotarns AdpoSevatewv Trodews | 
Tov Nautpotarov Snuov; then follow respectively the names of 
the cities of Apollonia, Heraclea, Hierapolis, Cibyra and Tabe, 
which had joined with Aphrodisias in celebrating gymnastic 
festivals, and are honoured by “ the most splendid city of the 
Aphrodisieans by [erecting the statue of] their most splendid 
Demos.” 


No. 63.—On a round pedestal. 


TACAIVINCMA\/I 

AIWNIAYNOMNH 
CIC 

AABINEOIAOKTICTA 


“...++.. eternal remembrance. Albinus Philoctistes [fare- 
well].” 


No. 64.—On a seat in the stadium. 


HIMATPIZ 
“ The native city.” 
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No. 65.—Fragment on a wall. 


ONY/ \€ 
EOYAEOCEN 
ECEEZNNM 

KHTEA 

IVAIN 


No. 66.—Reversed stone, built into the wall at the west gate. 


OAI- Ill 
ETEONNA 
YTQNIONA 
MIANON -Y 
ETEPIOYKAA 
NTQNIOYAO 
INOYEIMIO 


We may take this as a fragment of an honorary decree in 
favour of Antonius Ammianus, (?), son of Tiberius Claudius, 
and grandson of Antonius Domitinus, two persons mentioned 
in No. 37; reading the fragment thus :— 


0 Snulos | 

ereynoev. A[ouxuov] 
[A]ytwviov Al p-| 
ptavoy, u[ tov] 
TiBeprov Kra[vdcov, | 
[A ]yrwviov Ao| pere- | 
ivou exyovo(v]. 
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No. 67.—On a sarcophagus. 


HCIPOCCCTKAIOTONOCMIAIAPKWNANHAKONAA 
OOO ZGTEGNANOYKAIEYPIHCKAIHPAKAEOC COC 
KAHPONOMOINEONANOVKWEOYNATPOCAANAZT 


OAMHCINO PIACY 
Tak 
In line 1 of this funeral inscription we may decipher :— 
9) TOPOS... TE KaL O TOTTAS ... AdEAHOS ....- “Hpakdeos. 
In line 2 :— 


KAnpovowot, and perhaps credavndopov, besides tratpos. 


No. 68.—On the lid of a sarcophagus. 
NIONOYN®OPHOYMAPQNOZHANTGZGOYZAMEIAI 


The name of Mapwy we have had in an inscription from 
Telmessus, page 108. 


No. 69.—On the lid of a sarcophagus. 
WCTTWIAMICZPYVXATTOACAVCWAPCNZN 


No. 70.—On the lower part of a column. 


AXMr 
TONOCAOY 
KA¢IAO 
MONOY 


“4.2... the place of Lucas Philoponus.” 
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No. 71.—Written around a cross on the door-post, probably of 
a Christian church. 


ANAAHWHCTKY 
Avarnyr[e]s T[ov] Ku[psov]. 
« The ascension of the Lord.” 


Avarnrns for avadnyrus—if we are allowed to substitute this— 
is very remarkable: similarly, we have had vn«a instead of wxa, 
page 224, owing doubtless to the Jofacismus prevailing in Asia 
Minor when these Christian inscriptions were written. 

There are other traces of this kind of pronunciation prevail- 
ing, even before that time, in Caria: Op@ndvov instead of OpBu- 
Awov at Mylasa, Boeckh, 2700B.: the promiscuous use of i and 
é in several inscriptions of Aphrodisias, and avatvewOn instead 
of avevew0n, No. 17: Bactreovtos instead of BaaiNevovros, which 
appears in some decrees of Mylasa and of Tralles, Boeckh (2919) 
also derives from the faulty pronunciation of the Greek in Caria. 


No. 72.—On the door-post of a building, probably a Christian 
church. 


>-< 
KEBWISITOCOABAO 
MvySAvPH 





Nos, 73 and 74. Page 45.—On the same. 
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ZHUMARLEECOOE. 
No. 75. Page 52.—On a pedestal. 


AqroAXwvos EXevdepiou 2eBactov. 


ALABANDA. 


Nos. 76 to 79. Page 57. 


EUROMUS.—(LABRANDA ?) 


No. 80. Page 68.—On the six front columns. 


About the office of Stephanephorus, sce Selden ad Marm. 
Arund., iil. p. 165, and Eckhel D. N. IV. p. 212. At Smyrna 
and at Mylasa the year was named after the Stephanephorus, 
as it was in Rome after the Consuls. Boeckh, 2694, 2714. La- 
branda, according to Strabo, xiv. p. 659, was a cwun of Mylasa. 


No. 81. Page 69.—On the eleven side columns. 


By a change very common in transcripts of Greek inscrip- 
tions, we have at the beginning AEON instead of AEQN, 
which, indeed, appears on two of the tablets from which the 
inscriptions are copied. To KE®AAH on two tablets the cha- 
racteristic iota of the dative is added, KE®AAHI, whilst in 
ZNEIPH it is left out, according to the general use of these 
inscriptions. The same discrepancy--has been observed in an 
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inscription from Mylasa (Boeckh, 2696); and in general the 
inscriptions show that Carian orthography is anything but con- 
sistent. 


MYLASA. 


No. 82. Page 70.—On the single column. 


‘O Snpos 
Mevavdpov Ova 
dou tou Evéu[ dnpou, | 
Tov e|vepy|ernv [7] 
ns tloveE|ws Kae 
e& evepyeTov 

ryeryovoTa. 


An Euthydemus exercised great influence in Mylasa and the 
adjacent parts of Asia in the times of Julius Casar and Augustus. 
See Strabo, xiv. p. 659. 


No. 83. Page 71.—On a sarcophagus. 


The last letter of line 1 appears like an (2 in the transcript. 
Tw instead of tov, especially when the three following genitives 
have the right termination ov, is indeed against all rules of 
grammar. In an inscription from Mylasa, Boeckh, 2691, we 
have indeed genitives promiscuously terminating in w and ov, 
but only in proper names; avrw instead of avrov we have, 
Boeckh, 2709. 


No. 84. Page 71.—On a pedestal. 
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No. 85. Page 71.—In a wall. 


This inscription may be partly restored thus :— 


Twvnios [Biw-] 
vos Neov[Ta a-| 
veOnnev 
“Hpaxrer 
[x]ae Tow. ... 


The name of Tineius we read in an inscription at Athens. 
Chandler, Inscr. Ant. 62. line 5. 


No. 86. Page 71.—On an altar. 


No. 87. Page 72.—In the wall of an old mosque. 


The inscription may be partly restored thus :— 


10 


Kryoets els TE TOV KOLVOV 

s evs UrrovoOevewy ols Sn Kav ew... .[Mv-] 
Nacewy trod ets SovrLKHY Trept[ ora] 

cw atoxypa Kat Huwv avak 6oa 

ots yevorro 1rpakovot Snuooia..... [un-] 
TE YPNUATWV, MNTE TPOTOdwY 

TL un Kata TEeXwV ETL Ar] EXrfreV Aor- 

toras Te Kepadas el TENWVEL 
evravopOwow twv ex THs AaBenv[ov] 
adhepovons’ 6 bn Kat avTot trpoidopev 

xpea Snuoowa THv TOM vIrnyayov 

oLaTwv THY Katoapos UTrep MvuAacewv. 


The words after izrovoGevow, line 2, are wanting in Anthimus’ 
transcript, from which Prof. Boeckh printed the inscription. 
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Line 11, in the beginning, Chishull has NMPQN, which 
Boeckh changes into [TJAMIQN. An emotarns tev icpwv 
appears in another Mylasean inscription, Boeckh, 2693 C. 
From ZNOEQN of our transcript, we might easily adopt the 
reading of Qewy, if we could only restore the preceding word. 

Line 13, @LAOAOE, which appears distinctly in our tran- 
script, is left out in that followed by Prof. Boeckh, who supplied 
the final words of the line from the general context. 

The words KAAOZKAIAFAGOZ and KAAOKArASBIA 
(line 17), are frequently mis-spelt in transcripts of Greek in- 
scriptions; see, for instance, Sherard’s MS. and Boeckh, 3065. 
Hence it may have happened, that the KAI, which is distinctly 
in our transcript, is not in Boeckh’s copy, who consequently 
restores the end of line 17 thus: watpida- wa de waddov. 

Instead of EK®ANHZ (line 18), which appears distinctly in 
our transcript, Boeckh has ENI@ANHZE. 


STRATONICEIA. 
No. 89. Page 81.—On the front of the portico of Council-hall. 


[“H srodus, ws exeNeuvoe Kat Leparris] 

epwra ova Piroxado[ uv], otxovopov, [er] 

[e|ervornoovras ot adurnptoe BapBapor 

[ry mro|rAee N TH Ywpa TH everTwTL ETeL. “O Deos expnoe 
[apart |rovras vpas Opwv ovK exw THY aLTLAY ToUTOU 
[o]uvBarw* ovre yap eyw Trop@nowv THVv TrodLV LuwV EcTAadny, 
[our]e dovAnv e& eXevOepav trotnowv ovTe ado Twv 

aya0wv ovdev aparpnoopevos. 


No. 90. Page 82.—Within the Council-hall. 
The four intended verses read thus :— 


Znve Tlavnwepiw wat “Hrww Aci Leparres cwOevtes 
EX TOMEMOV mEyaXwV Kat addodaTroLo Garacowv 


STRATONICEIA. — «867 


Evyns ivexe TauT eTreyparpav Ud’ év of Teccapes avdpes 
Zerixos, Emrvernros nd Aytioyos, aya NewnXos. 


Nos. 91 and 92.—On the north side of the portico of the Coun- 
cil-hall, are the inscriptions, of which the following is the 
translation. The portions supplied in brackets are taken from 
Sherard’s MS. (Cod. Harleian, 7509, at the British Museum). 
Published by Boeckh, 2715 *. 

“ Under the Stephanephorus Ptolemzus........ Whereas 
Sosander, the son of Diomedes, the Secretary to the Council, 
represented that the town from the days of old had, by the 
power of the protecting Gods, the most mighty Jupiter Pane- 
merius and Hecate, been saved out of many great and con- 
tinuous dangers; whcreof the holy asylums, and those who 
sought refuge, as well as the holy Senate, by a decree of Czesar 
Augustus and the perpetual dominion of our masters, the Ro- 
mans, have given clear proof; it behoves us to apply with all 
zeal to their worship, and to let pass no time for being pious 
and offering prayers; and there are placed in the august Coun- 
cil-hall the statues of the before-mentioned Gods, showing the 
most conspicuous virtues of the divine power; for the sake of 
which also the whole of the people offer sacrifices and incense 
and prayers and thanksgivings to the Gods, so very conspi- 
cuous, and wish to worship them also by a procession, with 
hymns and a service: it was decreed by the Council, to select 
now, from those of good birth, thirty boys, whom the Pzdo- 
nomus, together with the public Padophylaces, shall conduct 
every day into the Council-hall, clad in, white garments and 
crowned with leafy branches, and having leafy branches in their 
hands also; who, with the assistance of the Citharistes and the 
herald, shall sing a hymn, which Sosander, the son of Dio- 
medes, shall compose. But if some of the boys be elected into 
the Ephebi, or, the which may none of the Gods bring to pass, 
shall die without being elected into the Ephebi, others are to 
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be elected in their places, for the [performance of the] same 
hymn, the Pzeedonomus and the Pdophylaces laying it clearly 
down in writing, in order that for ever there may remain the 
same order of supplementary election, and service and worship 
of the Gods. Leave [of absence] may be given to the boys if 
any of them be in bad health, or prevented by family mourning. 
But if any of these things be not done, the magistrates and the 
Peedonomus shall be guilty of irreligion, and the public Paedo- 
phylaces be imprisoned. Besides, the priest of Hecate for the 
current year shall, from the precincts [of the temple] of the 
goddess and the neighbourhood, select annually some boys, 
who shall likewise sing the usual hymn to the Goddess, as was 
done before, he having permission, both as regards the fathers 
and the boys themselves, if the fathers should not offer them 
for the musical performance, or the boys not come forward, 
to prosecute them under the plea of Hisangelia, or whichsoever 
he chooses ; the priest and the Hunuchus of the temple giving 
in their names in writing to the Padonomus through the Coun- 
cil, as has likewise been mentioned concerning boys from the 
town. But if the Priest and the Eunuchus shall not do this, 
they shall be hable to the same penalties as the boys themselves. 
But if the boy who takes part in the musical performance is 
elected by the city into the Ephebi.......” 

This inscription is frequently referred to, being one of the 
most explicit documents, which show the care bestowed by the 
ancients on musical performances and processions in connec- 
tion with their worship. In line 10, where the secretary of the 
Council is ordered to compose a hymn, or rather to see that such 
a hymn be composed, Chishull (Antiq. As., p. 155.) very appro- 
priately calls to mind the celebrated Carmen Seculare of Horace, 
written under similar circumstances. Boeckh is of opinion that 
our document is written a little before or after the vear 22 of 
our zra. In this year the Roman Senate confirmed the rights of 
the asylum established at Stratoniceia. This asylum is spoken 
of (line 3), and it is not unlikely that the document was occa- 
sioned by that very decree of the Roman Senate. 
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No. 93.—By the side of the foregoing. 


IKONA“:./-OITHNEXOYZANIO,”“OMAN 
AYTOYKAITONMENNAIAONOMONANANA 
TOVHOIZMAENTQHPONAQTOYZEPANIOY 
NAIAIKHTONAEIEPHATHZG@EOYANAZTHZAIZ 
AIGINHEXOYZANANAT EFPAMMENATAAIA® 
TATOYYHOIZSMATOZENTOIEPQTHOEOYANA 
FPAPHNAIAETOVHOIZMAETHESEAPATOYBOYAEY 
THPIOYVENAESIANPOZTHNAIQNIONAIAMONHNTHE 
EYZEBIAZTONGEQNTOAEANAA “i: AAZENIFPA 
HITEZOAIAZLOHNAIYNOTONENISTATQOQNTOYBOYAEY 
THPIOY 


Published by Boeckh, 2715 B, who reads thus :— 


ixova [ypam|rnv eyoveay To [ov]opa é- 

QUTOU, Kat TOY pEV TraLoovouov ava | yp|\alrpat| 

To Wydicua ev TW. Tpovaw Tov Lepariov, 

ma.ouxn, Tov Se tepna tns Jeov avacrnaat o[rndn'] 
AAwyv eyoucay cvayeypaypcva ta diad[eEpov- | 

Tu Tov Whdioparos ev Tw lepw T1[5] Jeou' ava- 
ypadnvat Se To  Wndicpa e[v] Ty eZedpa Tov Bovdev- 
Tnptou ev deFva mpos THV arwviov Stayovny TNS 
evoeBias Twv Oewv’ To de avar[wpla [ry]¢ emiypa- 
10 dns e€od:acOnvas Uo TwY emLaTATWY Tov BovAEvU- 


an 


THpLov. 


“.......a painted image, bearing his name, and the Pedo- 
nomus is to write the decree on [the wall of] the Pronaos, that 
for the use of the boys in the temple of Serapis; but the priest 
is to erect in the temple of the Goddess a stone column, having 
written on it the concerning passages of the decree. But the 
decree is to be written on [the walls of] the porch of the council- 
hall, on the right side, to the perpetual existence [remembrance ?] 
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of the piety towards the gods. The expenses of the inscrip- 
tion to be borne by the Committee of the council-hall.” 

This inscription forms a sequel to the foregoing decree, which, 
we are informed, is to be written both on the walls of the por- 
tico of the temple of Serapis, and in the porch of the council- 
hall,—the locality in which the stones still are. In the temple 
of Hecate there is to be placed a column, having written on it 
not the whole decree, but only ta Svadepovra (see Ta iv dia- 
depovra, Inscription 21), 2. e. such passages of it as concern the 
temple (from line 15 of the preceding inscription). 


No. 94.—Built into a wall. 


KATAZNPEPTQNAHMOZIONG 
NOAEQZTKAPOIZMONTINQNANG 
rOMEN®OPOAOrEINTHNAG 
ZINHMEINMENANIZQOSHEOZ 
NATOZAEANOMQZKAKEIZG 
TOYZAHMOZIAIKYPIOYEMZ 
AHMOZIQOQNYPOKEIMENG 
EINTOYZENOZEKAZL TOYZ 
OEAOIENTHZPOAEQNZOYAG 
AHZTHAZEPEIPIQNETOIMQZAG 
FPOAANEIZMOIZIAIONTQNIEG 
T2QOY NATOYTOIAGBYPAAAAFHS 


This fragment may be read thus :— 


kale] Tas virep Twv Snuoctwy 
TONEWS KAapPie Loy TLVMY ava 
To ev hopodoye TyHv a 
ow Hew pev avicws 7 ed 

5 [ularos de avopws Karee 
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tous Onjocla KuptLous 
Snpmoctwy Urroetpev 
€tv TOUS Evas ExXacTOU 
OeXotev THS TroNEwWS ov Xr 

10 Anot[evjas epertriwy ETOLLwWS 
TPosavEera ors LOLWY TOV LE. 
Scehear wer aise lee ail aes UTAaNNaYN. 


No. 95. Page 84.—On a stone like an altar. 


Published by Boeckh, 2716, from Sherard’s transcript, which, 
line 2, has ZIAINON, changed by Boeckh into ScAyvov; and 
both KQPAZIAA and KQPAIEQS, like ours. The correct 
form of the ethnicum of Corasa would be Kwpacts and Kwpa- 
ceus; but in two other inscriptions (Boeckh, 2725, 2728), there 
scem rather to be confirmed the above irregular forms. The 
names of several localities in Caria terminate in sa: Mylasa, 
Bargasa, Pedasa, Corasa, Plarasa, Harpasa, besides Corbasa 
(town of Pisidia). 


No. 96. Page 83.—QOn a square pedestal. 


There are other instances of the termination cov in the names 
of females being contracted into cw: ExXev@epiv, Boeckh, 506, 
704. Maprupu, Epwriv, Osann. Sylloge, p. 437. 


No. 97. Page 83.—In the wall, on a stone like an altar. 


The name of Labranda is derived from Labrys, the Lydian 
word for the sacrificial axe of Jupiter (see woodcut on page 75, 
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and Mus. Phil. Cantab., I. p. 114). The simplest form of the 
ethnicum is AAPANAEQN (Osann. Sylloge, p. 463), showing 
that the 8 of the common Aafpayéewy had originally a soft 
sound, like the digamma (we may compare the Holic Spodoy 
instead of podov, and the digammated parpa of the Elean in- 
scription). Further insertions appear in AAMBPAYNASHZ 
(Boeckh, 2691, 2780), AABPAYNAHE (2750), and the pre- 
sent AABPAINAIZ, unless the transcript is wrong in writing 
AINAIS instead of the above more common form. 


No. 98.—On part of a frieze. 


OPIKAOZ 
AHZAIONY 


HOOLAH. 
No. 99. Page 88.—On a marbie block. 
The inscription may be read thus :— 


Avoyvowov Avrayopa Podiov, Mevertparn, 

Avovuciov, Podia, rou tratpos kat Aptepioa Ka[t] 
“Hétorn, Atovvetov, Podsat, tov trammov xa A[tlovu- 
otos Mevexparous Pod. rou matpos rns yuv[asxos | 


‘ 
@®eoeeest8teeees,>wsses ® eeseeteeseveerfrf feeseee 


[uveva]s evex[a]. 
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TELMESSUS. 


No. 100. Page 108.—On a pedestal, built into a wall near the 
sea, and partly under ground. 


The inscription may be read thus :— 


Mapxos Aupn. ‘Epparyopas 6 

kat Zworuos, 6 vios Mapx. Aup. 
‘Eppayopa, Sis Mapwvos tov Ar- 
ohavous, Terxpnoceus. 

5 Neicnoas to dca travtwv 
TPOKANTAMLEVWY AYEVELWV 
TavKpartlov, THV TeTapTny Oe- 
pv, aywvoberouvtos 51a Biov 
tov aftoroywratov AvKiapyou 

10 Map. Aop. Pirsrrov [?| Texpno- 
EWS. 


Line 5 is restored from other agonistic inscriptions, Boeckh, 
232, 1585, 1586, 1719, etc., in which vesanoas d:a wravrwv, or 
KaTa TAaYTWV, OY ex TavTwy, probably means, that a person was 
victorious in the contest with all those who had previously won 
victories. This is also implied by a glossa in the Lex. Seg., 
p- 91, da rravtwv aywv Neyeras 6 exxatos. The mpoxAnocapevwv 
of line 6 I can find in no other inscription: we have a apos 
Sucxov mpoxAnots in Maccab. II. 4, 14, and exxarecacOaz, 
which can scarcely have had a different meaning, we find in 
several agonistic inscriptions, for instance in the following 
passage from Gruter, page 317, 1, wyte exkadecapevos, punt’ 
érepou Kat’ ewou ToAunoavTos exkarecacOar. GOeuis, lines 7 
and 8, seems to stand for the usual Qeywa, whence aywves Oeua- 
rixot. We read it in an inscription copied by Cuptain Beau- 
mont, at Sida in Pamphylia, ..... au emireXouvtos Oeucv Tap- 
durtaxnv. See Walpole’s Travels, p. 552, where a coin of 
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Aspendus in Pamphylia is quoted (Mionnet. Descr. d. Med. 
III. p. 449), with the inscription, @eysdos ro E. This serves to 
explain the reraprn Oeus of line 7. 

To have a clearer idea of the various particulars connected 
with the honorary distinctions which were conferred at the an- 
cient gymnastic festivals, we may call to mind the regulations 
and foundations made for a similar purpose at our colleges and 


literary institutions. 


No. 101. Page 107.—Side of door of Roman-like tomb. 


May be read thus: 


sr 


1 


ed 


20 


“EXevn 7) Kat 

Addquov, Naco- 

vos rou Ato- 

ryevous, Ter- 

LYCOS, TO LYN- 

MELOV KaTETKEVACEV 
EAUTN KAL OIS av- 

Tn eveBawvev, Azror- 
Awvidyn 6, viw aurns 

kat ‘EXevn, Tn Kat Ad¢i- 
@, eyyovn avTns’ adrw Se 
penodeve eFeuvar, ev Tw 
TupyloKkw TEOnvat, [E- 
Ta TO EevTAadnvat avTny’ 
emret 0 Deus Tiva ace- 

Bys ecrw Beas xata[y-| 
Ooviots Kat extos 
odetheTw Tw 'Ter- 
penocewy &n- 

po * EK. 


Published by Dr. Clarke, Travels, vol. iii. p. 306, with trans- 
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lation and notes by the late eminent Prof. Porson, who main- 
tained that the inscription was older than Ol. 100 (381-377 be- 
fore our era). This is doubted by Prof. H. J. Rose, Inscrip, 
Grec. Vetust., p. 318, especially on the ground that the charac- 
teristic iota of the dative, which is nowhere to be seen in the 
inscription, was scarcely ever missed before the above period. 
There are, besides, other reasons justifying the opinion that the 
inscription was written in Roman times. 

Line 2, Dr. Clarke’s transcript has {AEONOCL. On the 
stone, the letter which begins this word and the one at the end 
of the preceding are joined into a monogram, which presents 
two N’s. Line 7, Porson reads cau ore avrnv eveBarev; but the 
reading given above, xaz ois avrn evefaev, appears distinctly in 
our transcript. Ods, which by the usual aétraction stands instead 
of rovrots ovs, is quite in accordance with the dative A7roAXovdn, 
and the reading is altogether more simple than the other. The 
6 after AvroAXwvidy being distinct in both transcripts, may be 
taken as signifying reTpaxis (sec Avpnwa Apptas Znvwvos 4, 
Boeckh, 2774); the genitive which usually follows these adverbs 
being left out, since Apollonides’ four ancestors had the same 
name (see Inscription 89). Line 20, Dr. Clarke, instead of our 
y™ i. e. 5000, according tc the general rules of Greek nume- 


ration, has 1E, which would make the fine only 15 denaria. 


No. 102.—On the side of a door of a Roman-like tomb. 


ONHCOOPOCA 
AILTOYAAE=SA 
APOYTONNYPN 
CKONTOYTONKA 
TEZKAYACENE 
AYTQY “THEY 
NALVIAAM 
MIAAFAGQNYME 
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KAYTO! CTEKNOIC 
KAITOICCYITe 
NEEINONHZ21 
. Onesphorus .. ., grandson of Alexander, has built this turret 
fi. e. tomb] for himself and his wife Ammias, the daughter of 
Agathonymus, and his children, and the kinsfolk of Ones- 
phorus.” 
_ The translation takes the last two lines as KA! TOIZ LYF- 
FENEZIN ONH2¢opov. 


No. 103.—On a rock-tomb. 


APICTEIAOYTOY ANAKTOC 
KAITWNKAHY OMINAYTOY 


Apiorecdov, tov Avaxtos 
Kat Tov KAn[ pov |ouwyv [?] avrov. 


Published by Dr. Clarke, Travels, vol. iii. p. 317, with line 2 
less perfect. 

Avaxros, unless it be a proper name, may give rise to some 
speculations, ascribed as it is to a name borne by the illustrious 
Athenian, and also by a celebrated orator who lived in the times 
of the Antonines, 4lius Aristides. The Greeks, after Homer, 
called a king Bacideus, never avaf. See Biagi Mus. Nanian, 
p- 186. We learn from a fragment of Aristotle’s Politize pre- 
served by Harpocration (see Casaub. ad Athen. VI. p. 257), 
that in Cyprus the sons and brothers of the BaccXevs were called 
avaxres, Kurip. Hippol., 966, Orpheus is called avaé of the 
philosophers, and generally this word may have been used to 
signify something princely. 


No. 104. 
TOAETOCHMAECTIN 
“This monument is......” nya occurs in no other of 
our inscriptions. | | _ 
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No. 105.—On a rock-tomb. 


TOMNH 
MAIAZO 
NOZIKOO 
OAOTOY 
TQNCAT 
OY 


May be read thus :— 


To pvnpa lacovos.....@[e]odorov [xar?] twv éatov. 

“The monument of Iaso, son [?] of Theodotus, and his fa- 
mily.” 

EATOY, instead of EAYTOY, appears in another inscription 
copied by Col. Leake in the ruins of Ascephia. Mus. Crit. 
Cantab., v. ii. f. 8. p. 586. Boeckh, 1625. 


No. 106.—On the door of a Roman-like tomb. 


CIEYACHNIOUZZMEIONTOYTOEYOPOZ 

bi HANOY A/TQPEKALZQCIMQKAIDOIAAPTE 
KAIAEAIAKAINPEIMAIHKAIEYONHIATOIZE¥S 
CYNOYKAOIEEEAYTOYN 


May be read thus :— 


.. KaTecKevacev to [vn |ecov Touro Evdpoa|vvos| 

.. wou [éav]tw te Kar [Zlwoiww cat Prrapye[tn ? | 
wat Aida kat Wpeaun nat Elip|nuia, tors Evd[po-] 
guvov Kale] [r]ous e& avrovv. 


“‘ Kuphrosynus, son of...... » has built this monument for 
himself, and Zosimus, and Philargetes, and Alia, and Primza, 
and Irenia, the children of Euphrosynus, and their offspring.” 

Avrouy, instead of avrewy, if I anf*right in reading the last _ 
is very remarkable. | : 
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No. 107.—On the mullion of a rock-tomb. 


UANT MMMM 
MEIONAIO 4 
JMINTOYTOY 
EOGMPNAG | 
UWMAMHEN YH; 
Mkt MAA Li Mi: 
MMI CAS LAL) 
LEMNON Mihi 
IONT GMA 
KAIM AA): 
FQYOW4A) 
M'AIEO “i; 
EPMEM 444 
TOYCTA/; 
MEPOIMH 
SOKPATY 
AHCCEICC 
NANOM “7 
THAEYOH 
HMIOTOZ 
TOTOY 4M 
AOYV UM “isd 


In the last line but four we may read «ndev6n, which shows 
that this inscription, probably a fragment, is funereal. 


No. 108.—On the side of the portico of an Ionic rock-tomb. 


MPOIMAAION 4 4 
WHKAI AAP UAH 
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ZIAEPMA 4/4/IANO 
TONYONAYI!CHPCo 
NAMNHMH JAIN 


‘In the last line there seems to be pvnuns yapey, “for the 
sake of remembrance.” 


No. 109.—Built into the wall of the castle, near the door. 


ENA®POAEITOL 
AFAGONOAOCLTH 
MHCEEYCEAAION 
CYNYWPHCWOAPE 
AAIANEOLTOYEIIM 
NAIOYTOYTOTON® 


MEIONNKAINAPAKA 
WTATEKNAMOIO 


NAIENEMETAAETHA 
EMHNTEAEYTHNE! 
NAITHNEZOYCIANI 
WNTEKNWNMOYE / 

IATETIZTOYTWNA 
/ ATHCEIFEAYTOY 

KONIHETKINNH 
WEENTIMOAP 
WPHCHEE 

NITHEYHIEGHHN 
NNOETILANAYTW 
MAPA LITY MMMM 
INNMHNOETHWIH 
NOAEIAHNAPAIAN 





The inscription can be read but imperfectly. At the begin- 
ning, Ezragpodectos, AyaOorrodos, Tedpnocevs; line 7—12, . 
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[wn] wevov, Kat wrapaxade Ta Texva pov Oewar eye pera Se THv 
eunv TENEUTHV eLvat TV efovotay Tev Texveov pov; lines 17 and 
18, [cvry]wpnon emitpetrn; at the end, ry trode Snvapaa v. 
This shows the inscription to be funereal ; in line 3, however, 
we cannot but read eXatov cuvvywpnow, which, unless we take 
exatoy (oil) for a dialectic form of cAawyv (olive-grove), is totally 
unintelligible. The letters OAP@© (line 4) are the only ones 
which have on the stone their common round shape, all the 


other O and © being square. 


No. 110.—On a pedestal in the wall. 


NOAEMQAA 


AZQNA®APNAIOY 
QNAOZZTALZONG 
ONEAYTOYN 
KAIMEPIMAYAZAMAYZAO 
TONEAYTHZANAPA / 
HAOZTOPIFiAZZNBEON 
biti TAZEIZAO BLL 
The stone being cemented in several places, the inscription 
‘was copied with great difficulty. In the last line but three we 
have tov éavrns avépa; in the following there seems to be 
ndototov......ouvBioy, which shows the inscription to be 


funereal. 


No. 111.—On a rock-tomb. 
ANTI 
O|XOY 
OICTOY 
—@APNA 
| KOY 
TOMNHMEION 
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“The monument of Antiphichus [Antiochus >], twice [i. e. 
grandson| of Pharnaces.” 
The letter beginning line 3, is taken as A. 


No. 112.—Qn a rock-tomb. 


AIOTEIMOYTOY 
~TAHNOAEMOYKAI 

AIOTEIMOYAICTOY 

TAHNOAEMOYNPOrONIKON 


“ The hereditary tomb of Diotimus, son of Tlepolemus, and 
of Diotimus, grandson of Tlepolemus.” 

Published by Dr. Clarke, Travels, III. p. 316, who refers to 
Maffei Mus. Veron. 59, for an explanation of the tne] 
T POoryovexov. 


No. 113.—On a rock-tomb. 


TOYTOMNYA4:Ma ~NPOCONZKON VESTS 
KAIAYKAIY 


May be partly read thus: rouvro pynpevov mpoyovikov eatt.... 
xat Aveat[o]v. The family-tomb of... . and Lyczus,” 


No. 114.—QOn a rock-tomb. 


TIBEPIOYKAAYAI 
YNEPFAMOY 


Published by Dr. Clarke, 1. c., who has an O at the beginning 
of line 2. _ 
© [The tomb] of Tiberius Claudius Pergamus. 7: 
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No. 115.—On a rock-tomb 


| >-< 
ETOYZEMHNOZAQOYA _ 
. NATHITOYTOAOKENHINOAIZ 
_ May perhaps be read thus :— 


erous £, wnvos Awou S[e] 
[x]arn, rovro [mw] Kev 7 . . Tos. 


“In the year 60, on the tenth of the month Lous, has the 
city given this.” 

‘The name of Lous is to be found in several almanacs of Asia, 
and also in that of the Macedonians, in which it is given to the 
tenth month, of thirty-one days, beginning on June 24. The 
era of this date cannot be ascertained. It seems not to be the 
ira Seleucidarum, which was the principal one in Syria, begin- 
ning 313 before Christ. Beside this, and the Aira Pompejana 
(from 63 or 62 B.c.), Ceesariana (47 or 46 B.c.), Actiaca (30 B.c.), 
there were in the different cities of Syria, and no doubt of 
Roman Asia generally, different Aras of minor repute, beginning 
from the years in which the cities had severally been declared 
free by the Romans. (See Eckhel, D.N. IV. 399. Ideler 
Handb. d. Chronolog., I. p. 457.) We may thus begin the 
Lycian zra with the year 169 B.c., when the country was, by a 
decree of the Roman Senate, emancipated from the dominion of 
the Rhodians (Liv. XLIV. 16. Appian. Syr. 44.), or with the 
year 83 8.C., when Lycia was again declared free and an ally 
of the Roman nation by Sylla (Appian. Mithridat. 61.). 


No. 116.—On a sarcophagus, by the side of a bas-relief. 
Published by Dr. Clarke, Travels, III. p. 306, who reads 
AHMHTPIO in line 2. The only words which we may de- 
cipher with any certainty, both from his and our transcript, are 


in line 3 [7p] oeorn alyle @v Lov] $ In line 4 there may be Ta, 
KadMora. | | 
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CADYANDA. 


No. 117. Page 122.—QOn a tomb. 
This funereal inscription may partly be read thus :— 


TO pynpelov KaTecKevac[ev...... ] 

éavrn was Ovyarps nas ey[yovors Kas ToLs e€ eyryo-] 

vov pou yevvnOncopevois: Kadkw.... 

eav Se tis ecsBraonrat .. . atroreroes K [ad] vavdewy 
5 rw dno #€ >. 


The KAAQ. of line 3 seems to be similar to the NAPAKAAQ 


of inscription 109; in which we have also the pronoun of the 
first. person. 


No. 118.—On a tomb. 


APTEMQNAPTEIMOYTOYAHMH 
TPIOYKATECKEYACEN 


“ Artemo, son of Artimus, the son of Demetrius, has built it.’ 


¢ No. 119.—QOn the same. 
THE ION KOIEZKEYVAZENI | | 
NAAKOZAYTOKANEKZKAIAATY “IKIA 
PIAA AKAITYNAIKIAYTOYKAITEKNOI /ZIFEO 
ELH TMKAIQITATANQAYTOYONIOIQKAI 
TAZEZAYTOYTEIQNAEOYAENI 
May partly be read thus :— 


ro[pvnues|ov Kat | erxevacerv a 
+++ KOS auTM Kat TeKvols [?] Kat yuvatKL aUTOU KaL... 
pir[w] Kat yuvatce avTov Kat TeKVOIS.... 

20. Ka TH eyyove auTou opowwl[s]| Kat 

ro[t]s e€ avrou' addw [?] Se ovdeve. 
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‘In line 2, if the conjecture be right, the children are men- 
tioned before the wife, which is extraordinary; then another 
person, who shared in the property of the tomb, may have been 
mentioned, whose offspring is spoken of in the last lines. 


No. 120.—QOn a tomb. 
ZQOMEN 


ZOLOYZEINOAYKOYKA 

A= KATEZKEYAZENTOMI 

MEIOIEAYTHKITOI/ZZAY 

TAMKAIT GZZ~-ONZY 

OIAHTQKAIAIONHKAITHOZ 

MOYVIAYMM MAMMA EMA M 

MOYKAIENQNIETEOSS “MiMi 

ENQrs 

TAYTANAIHEH EANAETIZMAPA 
EXTQEEOLYONAIONKAIOZOIZKATAKTONIOIZXZEPKE 


May partly be read thus :-— 
Zopev[n] 
eee “Eppoduxou 
jets Kareoxevacey To [V7-| 
petov Eautn x[ale rotls Texvous av-] 
5 r[ns] Kau ToUG 1 ees 
pala xat Avovn Kat Tols > [ef exryoveny ? | 
pov . | 
pov Kat a ... [Kas ols ay eretpeio ? | 
eyarye 
10 weeeereeceee Hay O€ Tt Tapa 
TAVTA TOUnCH : 
eotw Pears ovpaytois [2] Kar Beas xaTraxoviors aceBns. 


_ The monument is built by a woman, a relation of Hermo- | 
lveus. “in her lifetime, for herself and ‘her children and . 
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Philetus and Dione.” In line 8, after the name of Zeno [?], 
there may be the same name as at the beginning of line 2; the 
inscription seems to close with the usual declarations (see, for 
instance, Nos. 109 and 121, and inscription on page 143): “ and 
those to whom I may give leave myself; but if any one acts 
against this, be he impious unto the heavenly gods and unto 
the gods of hell.” The inscription, which was copied with 
great difficulty, is written on the projecting parts of the door- 
frame: thus the explanation may be justified for taking lines 
10 and 11 in an order different from that appearing in the 
transcript. 


No. 12].—QOn a tomb. 


KATECKEYAZENTOYTOTOMNHMEIONENAIA 
@OEKPATEPOYEAYTOKAITYNAIKIKAITEKNOIZKAI 
— TOIZEZEAYTONTEKNOIZFENHEAMENOIEZMHAENI 
AEEZEZTNENGAYAIHGEINAIEIZTOYTOTOMNHMEIONEKT 
EANMHAYTOEZErQENITPEYQEANAETIZMAPATAYTABIAZHT 
ANOTEIZEITQKAAYANAEQNAHMQAHNAPIAXEIAIA 


« Epagathus, son of Craterus, has built this monument for 
himself and his wife and his children, and the children born of 
them; but nobody shall be allowed to bury or put [another] 
into this monument, except when I shall permit it myself. But 
if any one shall use violence against this, he shall pay to the 
People of the Cadyandeans a thousand denaria.” 

The phrase exros eay pn (lines 4 and 5) is remarkable. See 
exros et wn, Boeckh, 2825. | 
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HOORAHN. (MASSICYTUS ?) 
No. 122. Page 123. 


No. 123.—In a wall. 


KPAI 

OZAIKN 

NAPA%Y 
OZY 


No. 124. Page 125.—On a round pedestal, dug out of the road 
near Hoorahn. 


The inscription may be read thus :— 
Aupnrwos 2 [re] 
gavos tous Tol vu] 
marpos avtou Sat- 


poot. 
5 Aup. Zrepavog ee eee el TLS 
“Epwodveou = — eeeee Tia 
KaATED KEva~ farores | vee 
Gey KL ETE- ne ew eee 


ypayrev. Mera 
10 ro evradnve [?] 
ELE ELS THY O- 
oroOnnny [?]. 
The word ooro@nxy (line 12) occurs in an inscription from 
Stratoniceia, Boeckh, 2731; another inscription, written in two 
columns, from Aphrodisias, ibid. 2838. | 


No. 125. Page 124. 


TLOS, | | 387 


TLOS. 
No. 126.—On a small pedestal. 


TAQEQNQINHOIKAMEZPOYTIAPAIZA 
GEONZEBAZTONTONYTIZNIMENTOZ 
EMOY 


May be read thus :— 


Trwewy ot veo xat 7) yepovota Kaioca[pa] 
Geov aeBaotoy, Tov [x] rua[Tnv] peysoroy [?] 
[rov dn] wou. 


“The young men and the Elders [Gerusia] of Tlos [honour, 
probably by erecting a statue,] Cesar Augustus, ne God, the 
great patron of the People [?].” 

Ktiorns, which properly means a founder, is not usually 
joined to Snuou ; if the above reading is right, we must take ane 
word in the sense indicated by the translation. . 


No. 127.—Over a gateway. 


VOBHENITOYAAHNPOKAIGAYM’HFEM 
PAKAPENOY A°MAPKEIANOY 


May be read thus: 


. On emt tov Nautrpo[tatov] Kav Oavy[acrov] ayeu[ovos | 
@®r. Kacovov A[extov?| Mapxecavov. 


“The gate >? was erected] under the most splendid and ad- 
mirable governor, Flavius Cassius Decius [?] Marcianus.” 


Published in Mr. Fellows’ Journal, p. 239, where in line 2 
we have KA instead of KA’. 
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No. 128.—Built into a wall, the stone broken. 


ENMPHTANEIQIANAPAAFAGONEE 
EON®STANAIAIANPOEONQNEYEPTE 
THNTOYAHMOYKANTOAAATQN 


TAKAIAIATHIHZANTATOY2ET 


NMOZPONTONKAITAMEFNTA 

POZAOZANKATEPPAZMENON 
QIAHMQIKAITQIAYKIQNEONE! 
MENTOIZNOAEMOIZETANABQE 

FANIZAMENONKAIAPIZTEYZAN 


EINO 


MOYZKAITHNFATNON Af OKPATI 


ay > TS he t(AQAOQEQZKAIMI 


_ EAAOMEPOZKAIENNAZHTHINOAE! 
TEIAKAIKAKOrASBOIZKAIENITYXQIZ 
KAIAIKAIKQZANAZTPE®OMENON , 


The inscription may partly be read thus :— 


10 


15 


ev TpnTaverw avdpa ayaloy Te 
eovra [x]ae &:a mpoyovwy evepye- 
THY TOV OnpoOV, KAL TOANA TOV 
[o]uppepovtwy Kat Ta pweytoTa 

[wr] pos d0Fav xarepyacpmevov 

[r]@ dnuw Kar rw Avxiov eOver 
[ev] fev Tous troAepots erravdpws 
[a]ywvrcapevoy Kat apiorevoay- 

Ta Kat Svarnpnoayta Tous Te vo- 
foous Kat Tnv. .. . O[nuloxparte- 

av pavepa.... dia Biov... 

eye re eee [pe] AodoFws Kat pe- 
YaNomepws Kat EV TAON TH TOAEL- 
Tea... Kadoxayabus Kat eTiTYYWS 
Kat Suan avagtpepopevor. 
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_ ‘© [It was resolved to honour] in the Prytaneum..... , being 
‘a good man, and, like his ancestors, a benefactor of the People ; 
‘having done us considerable services, and the greatest things 
towards his honour among the People and the Lycian nation ; 
having in the wars contested manfully, and excelled, and ob- 
served the laws and ...... democracy ...... , and [functioned] 
gloriously and liberally, and conducted himself in the common- 
wealth honourably and fortunately and righteously.” © 
Ilpnravevov instead of mpuravecoy is not found elsewhere: to 
substitute » for v is enumerated by Sturz (De Dial. Maced., p. 
121) among the peculiarities of the Alexandrian dialect, and the 
Etym. M. p. 608, declares vnos instead of yuvos to be Holic. 


No. 129.—In a wall. 


AKAHMAPKOZIZTOG4II 
AHTHNOAQNHTEMONAAS 
EKKAIAEKATHZOAAYIAZOIP 
EKTHIZIAHPAZENAEYOHA 
ZTPATIQTIKOYNPEZBEYTHPO 
=TPATHFONAYTOKPATOPOZAY KAI 
KAINAK®YAIAZAZNQAIKAIOAOTI 
TAQEQNHBOYAHKAIHFEPOYZIA 
KAIOAKMOY 


The inscription may partly be read thus :-— 


sid orig. Gag al Se Reece eS [ emrepse- | 
Antnv odwv, Hryewova Ae[ryewvos | 
éxxatdexatns Pravias Pip[ uns], 
ex TNS Ludnpas, eral pxov] evOnv[cas] 
orpatiwtixo[yv| mpecBevrn[v], 
orpatnyov Avroxpatopos Avxia[s] 
kat Wapdurtas. “Ayva dixarodorn 
Trwewy » Bovrn Kat 7 yepovota- 
garb Syuose 


Sr 
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ewes Commissioner of roads, Commander of the six- 

teenth legion, Flavia Firma, and the sixth, Ferrata, Inspector 
of the supply of corn, Military Legate, Imperial Governor of 
Lycia and Pamphylia, To the upright administrator of justice, 
_ the Council and the Elders and the People of the Tloeans.” 

The Roman governor, to whom the corporation of Tlos paid 
their gratitude, had formerly been Curator Viarum (line 2) and 
Prefectus Annone (line 4). The former office, to judge from 
many Roman and some Greek (for instance, Chandler, p. 92, vii.) 
inscriptions, was conferred on young men of good family ; the 
latter, which was certainly one of great trust, is less frequently 
mentioned. There was an evrapyos evOnveras in Egypt, the 
great granary of Rome; and the word ev@nva, which properly 
means abundance, is seen on several coins of that country: 
an emiedntns evOnvias we have in an inscription published 
by Chandler, p. 81 (see Osann Sylloge Inscr., p. 430). The 
sixteenth legion, named (probably by Vespasian or Domitian) 
Flavia Firma, had at the time of the death of Augustus, and 
long afterwards, their quarters in Germany. A sixth legion 
was for a long time stationed in Britain; but it was the Leg. 
VI. Victrix; whilst the one mentioned in our inscription, the 
Leg. VI. Ferrata, was chiefly occupied in the Orient. (See 
Brotier ad Tacit., H. 11.6.) — 

When the Emperor Claudius took from the cities of Lycia 
their autonomy, the country was made a province, together with 
Pamphylia, to be governed, as the Emperor’s own, by a Legatus 
Augustalis (Dio Cassius, LX. p. 676; Sueton. Claud., c. 25). 
Governors of Lycia and Pamphylia are mentioned, Murator, 
817, 1; Gruter, p. 458, 6; 491,12. The office of d:xasodorys, 
Juridicus (line 7), is mentioned chiefly at Alexandria; two other 
inscriptions, copied by Mr. Fellows at Tlos (Journal, pp. 238, 

239), give the names of two persons entrusted with it in this town, 
Julius Marinus and Domitius Apollinarius; the son of the latter 
seems to have served in the Legio XVI. Flavia Firma, just as __ 
the unknown persen spoken of in the present inscription. __ 
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No. 180. Page 138.—On a rock-tomb. 


Zyn[cavti.] To jpwov xarecxevacey Zwooipos 
Necenrixov, 8 tov Avoaviov, Trweus, éaurw Kat 
TEKVOLS KAL YuVaLKL Kat ToLs EE aUTOU Kat ® ay ev- 
ypahws ovvywpnon. Eay de res Stya Tov cuvya- 
5 pnoat Tov xarerxevaxotra Zwotov Oun 
Tuva, opEetknoes TW lepwraTw Tapel- 
mremere Hie % Ag. Hay de cvvyw- 
pnen Tit 0 KaTeoxevaxws Zwoipos é- 
fe. e€ovctav 6 NaBwv To cuvywpna 
10 o[t]s av BovAntas Oarrrecy. 


No. 131. Page 135.—On a rock-tomb. 


The inscription may partly be read thus :— 
[apysepesas?] Aouns, [AA] e£avdpov 8B rov Avovucwu, 
Sedopevoyv [ov] yywpnuaros KUPELAS . 2.52 sees 
pea Gish a ies emt apytepews Katovavou 

.. U7ro ToAAwY, @vrov xat Eu[ p)nvacov 
5 .... TeOarras [Ar] cEavdpos, 8 rou Avovuctou, 6 tarnp 
xat vios AreEavdpos, Expnvaov' radyceras de nat aurn Kat 
0 aynp auTys, 
[Ex] pnvatos Zew[ar] ious: adrw de ovden eFeorn 
Oa [at twa] n dace Trwewv rn yepovera 
% A[g?] av o ed[evEa]s ro [Tpurlov Anpyerat. 


Line 1 is restored from line 5. The phrase d5edouevov curye~ 
pnearos xupetas (line 2) occurs in no other inscription; com- 
monly we have only cuvywpnpa (see No. 43.), or cuvywpnow. 
Line 7, efeorn instead of e£eorar, The substitution of 7 for au 
is less frequent, see Sturz, De Dial. Maced. p. 119. The 
term Anyrfperaz, line 9, we see cadena! on the tombs of this 
neighbourhood. : 7 
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—isny} pear aq Aew corjduosut ayy, 


IOJIVAIdVUNAWAOVIOV-JIOIZSVNAINHNE 
ULAVNVIAOVVVEILISNH.LIIJOVVANAWSVISIHdOUXNAS 
* ONHVNOUJAUVLULISIHVISZOOHVNILISAVONUNIOUESIIILIOdSL 
YW13IVAO- KONHVNUAUV.LU _LIVIHdOXNAIOISIHVIZOOHIVIHdUX 
NIDIVLIZEANOWHINAVAO3IVUd3 LIANOLAVESFIIOLIVINHOVLNU_LAV 


WP HONULNHLIIOVVANIWIVOUINISVISHLIOIES VN3-V-V2A03VH-9- OW 
AVOUUILAld V-V-JIOI=AVAHASVOVVANIW-V -JIOWANUAANSHNISVIINSW 
INV Z3AAHVAOPGHNAASd LILIIOOVAIIONAWOIZIONZIIVLVANULAVES 
WOZIZINAJIVATIOLAVNG -V: IVNISVAONIAOdALVdNIOULILIIdVaNS 

, AOVTTTTY YUYVANAWIV> NOIVINVIVAINIILVANOUdHOL a 
| HZ 


"qu10}-YIOI B UCQ—'ZET “ON 
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“ In their lifetime. 

“ Tason and Menelaus, the sons of Menelaus, and Aristippus, 
son of Craterus, have constructed the Heroum, in which there 
are four couches, to belong together [?] to themselves and their 
wives and their descendants, as the Council has ordered; and 
there [belongs] to Iason Lit. A. on the left, and to Menelaus 
Lit. A. on the right, and to Aristippus Lit. B. on the left. But 
the fourth couch, Lit. B. on the right, [belongs] to Iason and 
Menelaus, to bury those whom they have brought up, and their 
offspring. It shall be lawful to none of us to give leave to 
another, or he who gives leave shall owe to the People of the 
Tloeans 500 denaria; nor shall a stranger bury one [here,] or 
he shall owe to the People of the Tloeans 500 denaria. But 
Menelaus will give leave to Philumenus, son of Arsases, [to 
bury his dead] on the couch which falls to his [Menelaus’] 
share, Lit. A. on the right.” 

In most of the rock-tombs examined by Mr. Fellows, there 
were compartments like bins scooped out in the rock, either on 
three, or only on two sides of the quadrangle; sometimes there 
were two tiers of them, one over the other. Our inscription 
shows that these “ couches,” which were for burying several 
persons, were sometimes lettered, and each the property of a 
separate family. The regulations of partnership between the 
persons who joined in constructing the tomb were confirmed 
by the municipal authorities (line 4); and the property and care 
of the building as a whole, if ] am right in construing the second 
EN of line 3, was their joint concern. 

Iason and Menelaus (lines 2 and 6) were probably brothers. 
The relative length of the lines of this inscription, which is 
written on the projecting parts of the lintel, seems to warrant 
the insertion of the restorations suggested by the general con- 
text between lines 5 and 6. Ke instead of «az (line 2) appears 
distinctly in this and other inscriptions, and is explained as 
much by the general substitution of ¢ for at, which prevailed in. 
these countries, as by the Latin gue. ae 
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No. 133.—Built into a wall. 


TOHPQONKATEZKEY 
AZANAIAIOZOYANIOS 
EMAPOAEITOZAPMAISB 
TOYANTIOXOYAPMAIErF 
MENEKAHZMENEKAEOY 
ENMIGCYMHTOZEIPHNAIOY 
TANEIZEYTYXHZEIAZONOS 
OPEMTOSNIFPEINIANOYETA 
TIOEMIAOSAYEHTIKOSArPIN 
NEINOYTOYKAIZTAZICEMIAOZ 
TIPAAYIOZCAAAMOZTAR 
NEIKQNAAIAAAOYENEYE 

4 AYTOIZKAIFYNAIZIKAI 


“(The following] have built the Heroum: Ulpius Epaphro- 
ditus ......, son of Antiochus......; Menecles, son of Me- 
necles ; Epithymetus, son of Irenzeus, citizens of Tlos; Euty- 
ches, son of Iason, foster-child of Nigrinianus Stasithemis ; 
Auxeticus, son of Agrippinus, also called Stasithemis; Ti. Fla- 
vius Thalamus, citizens of Tlos; Nico, son of Dzedalus, citizen 
of ......, for themselves and their wives and...... 

The translation leaves out the words APMAIZ B and AP- 
MAIZ T of lines 3 and 4; they do not belong to the general 
context. In the list of barbarous words prefixed to the Thes. 
Ling. Greec. of Stephanus, we find apyapiov or appapuov, Eppa~ 
pov, derived probably from the Latin armarium, which we 
might take here in the general signification of compartment, 
j thinking that, like the preceding, this inscription belonged to a 
tomb in which the compartments were lettered. This explana- 
tion is indeed not free from objections. APMAIZ occurs in no 
other inscription copied in this neighbourhood. 


No. 134.—Over the door of a rock-tomb. 


OYANAPOEIOYAAEZANAPQILGZZA —KAIZIKOYAEINO | 


AAEZANAPENATIOZAAHAOYHAZNTATIZGZEM4NAPOBTOY | 
ZTTESOANOY AAIAAAQTOKAIEIOITQKAAOKAIPDALPIHIEINOY 


MVOYKAYETAZIGEMIAOZAPTEIMAAPTEIMOYEYTYXIANH 


EYTYXEOYZKAAYOYEIAIAZNPOKAHZEYTYXEIKAAYOYEIAAL | 
MPOKAHZQEYTYXEIZYNEXQPHOHAOYNAIESQTIKOIZZYNXQ. 
PHMAMONOIZONOMAZINEZSOIZANBOYAHTAIMH:ENOMENHE 


MHTEAYTQMHTTOIZZLYNYOPEIFENEAZMHAEN ZAEEXEIN 


The inscription may partly be read thus :— 


qn 


ov Avdpoavov, AreEavépw..... Kat SuKovdewvw 
oie Abana a etd Marea coueniind [Are£a]vdpw 8 rou 
Ltepavov, AadadrAw Tw-xat E[v][v]rw, Kadroxarpw Aypummeivov 
Tov xat STracieud0s, Apreiua Apreov, Evruyvavy 

Evrvycous Krav. Overdtvas Tpoxdns, Evrvyes Krav. Oveid [0] as 
TIpoxAns’ @ [?| Eurvyes cvveywpnn, Sovvas e€wrixous ovvyo= 
pra, povors evouacwy, €f, ols av Boudnrat, jn erropevns 

pyre avTw unre ols ouvywper yeveas: yndev .. . de eyew. 


The first five lmes, which are read but imperfectly, contain 
the names of the great number of persons entitled to a burial in 
the tomb. Among them we find (lines 3 and 4) Agrippinus, 
also called Stasithemis, who is mentioned in the preceding in- 
scription ; and (line5) the family of Claudia Velia Procla, pro- 
bably the same whose splendid donation to the theatre of Patara 
is recorded in inscription 169. Her husband’s name seems to 
be Eutyches: to Evrvye, at the end of line 5, however, I should 
rather supply viw than avdps; son and father having the same 


name, and the latter been mentioned already after Kutychiane, 


his and Procla’s daughter, it was not thought necessary to men- 
tion him again. That the mother is named twice in this inscrip- 


tion, whilst generally she is not mentioned at all with the chil- 


dren’s names, may be accounted for, either by the old Lycian — ; 
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custom, spoken of by Herodotus, I. 173, to call persons after 
the mother, not after the father, or, as there is scarcely a trace 
of this custom to be found in other Greek inscriptions of Lycia, 
by the fact of Velia Procla being probably of a very conspicuous 
family (in No. 131 also the husband is inferior in dignity to 
his lady). From line 6 our inscription contains the following 
declaration, the only one of the kind in our funereal inscriptions: 
“ Leave was given to Eutyches, to give leave to strangers, for 
themselves alone (? povots ovoyacw), to any six persons he 
chooses ; but neither his descendants, nor those of the persons 
to whom he gives leave, may succeed [in that right]. But no- 
body is to have..... 


No. 135.—On the two sides of the door-frame of a rock-tomb. 


IMQNEG HAEEN! 
ZTIANEZGEQ rPA®HAY 
EZQTIKQTI THKAIHAE 
NISYNXQPH ®AAEIAANA 
TAIEYNEN rerPAnTAl 
TAGHGHEA AIATQNAHMO 
VAITINAETE TIQNTFPAMMA 
PONHOOEI TOOYAAKI 
GEINTHNOAI QNENIAPXIE 
K@OMOIN= PEPEOZTON 
OYAEETEPOZ ZEBALTQN 
TIZESEQTI FAIOYIOYAI 
KOZEZOYE= © OYHAIOAQ 
ANEZEIOA NOYTOYKAI 
YAITINAHO AIOOANTOG 
OEIAHZEITH 
TAQEQNNO > 
AEI*¥ A@2QN 
OEAENZ=AZ 
AHNYETAI 


TOTPITON | 


May be read thus :— 
[ovders | 
apo e[ Eov- | 
ovav ee [7 | 
eFwrixw Tt- 

3 vb oUVYwWpN- 
oat, cuver- 
ragn|[ var} 7 Ga- 
spas Tia érE- 
pov, n oper 
[A]esv rn mror[e]c 
¥% D ‘Opyotws 


e 
ovde ETEpos 


10 


Tis eEwri- 

Kos e£ova [e-| 
ay é&eu Oa- 
ypat Tiva, n o- 
perAnoe TH 
TrAwewv mro- 
ret *% AW, wv 
0 edevEas 
An[w] Wrerac 


TO TpLToP. 


20 
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‘H be emi- 
ypahn av- 

TN) Kat 1) ac- 
parea ava- 
yeypamrat 
Sta tov Snpo- 


TLWV ypappa- 
30 rodudNax- 
OV, ETT ApYlE- 
peos Twv 
LeBactwv, 
Taiov TovAr- 
ov ‘HrArodo- 
pov, Tov Kat 
Acodhayrov. 


“None of us shall have leave of giving permission to a 


stranger to be buried with [us], or burying there another; or 
he shall owe to the city 500 denaria. Likewise, no stranger 
shall have leave to bury [there another], or he shall owe to the 
city of the Tloeans 1500 denaria, of which he that proves [the 
trespass] shall receive one-third. This declaration and the con- 
firmation lie in the public archives, written under the High- 
priest of the Augusti, Cajus Julius Heliodorus, also called Dio- 
phantus.” 

We observe that most of the tombs of this city have been 
constructed for the use of the dead of: several families, which, 
“may account for their more than usual magnificence. | 
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No. 136.—Over the inner door of a rock-tomb. 


MEZHKAEINH ZKAAYAIOYIIM 
- KAIHAZSIA 
: « The middle couch [to be the property] of Claudius, and 
that on the right .,....” 


No. 137.—On the side of the door of a rock-tomb. 
KAITAYOZGAAEMMOYT2 


KAITZEN ZOIZAYTOY 


Line 2 seems to have contained the name of the wife, and 
those after the third the names of the children of the proprietor. 


No. 138. 


KQNKAI 
AIFPAM 


No. 139. 


AIOTIA 
NTIZET 
EAPOZ 

IKIAZKA 
OIEPOZY 
MAIQN 
1=MH 
NOYE — 
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No. 140.—In a wall. 


NOZE 
PQMAI 
SINENI 
=TO 
KAI 


In line 2 we see the name of the Romans, which we may read 
also in the preceding inscription. 


No. 141.—On a large rock-tomb. 


“The monument of Eperastus, son of Philocles, a citizen of 
Tlos, and of his wife Nannis, and of his heir Soteris, daughter 
of Eperastus, and of her descendants in succession, and of those 
to whom she may give leave herself, as [she did] also to her 
husband Zeno [?], and her foster-sister. But for nobody else 
it shall be lawful to be buried with [us], besides myself and my 
heir Soteris permitting it, since he who gives leave shall owe to 
the People of the Tloeans 1000 denaria, of which he that proves 
[the trespass] shall receive one-half.” | 

The female name of Navn, from which Navy (line 1) may be 
derived, occurs in an inscription published by Walpole, Travels, 
p- 557. The change from the genitive into the dative (line 1) 
is remarkable. | 
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“This monument was added by Claudius Hermas, foster-father 
of Claudia Platonis, a woman of Pinara.... according to the 
cession made to him by Cajus Licinius Hermacopus, a citizen 
of Pinara, which was written down under the high-priest Pati- 
breeus on the 7th of the month Deesius. Only Claudius Hermas 
himself and his wife Synesis shall have leave to be buried in 
the monument; to another it shall not be permitted to bury 
[one there] in any way. But he who buries..... » be he a 
criminal unto the Gods of Hell, and let him owe to the People 
of the Pinareans a thousand denaria, of which he that proves 
[the trespass] shall receive one-third.” 

The month Deesius was the eighth both in the Syro-Mace- 
donian and Ephesian almanacs, and in the latter had thirty days, 
beginning on April 14th. 


No. 143. Page 144.—On a pedestal. 


No. 144. Page 145.—On the mullion of a rock-tomb. 


The inscription may be read thus :— 


To pynetov : 
Avtruratpov, dis 
rou IToedapou, 
ev @ BeBovanras 
Tagdnvat “era To 
atroBiwaas[?] éa[v] tov 
Te KAL THY YUVaLKa 
Maaay Bur- 
-@vos. Eay be tis e- 
10 TiXELPNON ETEPOV : 
— Garpat, operreces — 
te Tlevapewy &n- 


wt 
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 Taxootd, ad’ oy To 
15 rpetov 6 edevEas Anurperat. Touto cat dia Trav 
apyevey dednXwrar. 
‘O Se rrapa ra 
yeypampeva Te 
Toinaas EoTw 
20 igpoovAos .... 
Geous oupaviots 
Kkat.... KaTayGo- 
VOLS KAL TO TPOS- 
TELMOV ATTOTEL- 
25 catrw. Aedn- 
Awrat [ere?] apy- 
tepews Apre- 
pLdapor [? |} 
“T BepBepe- 
30 TALOV 
A. 

The name Pisedarus (line 3) bears a close resemblance to that 
of the Carian king, called Pixodarus by Herod., v. 118, and on 
the coins. BeSouvAnrar (line 4), arroBiwoas (line 6), Sednrwras 
(line 16), wpocre:poy (line 24), are read in no other of our in- 
PEE pHOnS 3; so is ad’ oy (line 14), instead of the common ov; 
e& wy occurs in No. 142. 


No. 145.— Within the portico of a rock-tomb. The rock was 
originally so full of holes, that I think many of the blanks are 
not omissions of letters. 


TEAE ZIAZTIAOMAAIEAIYQNFENOYE 

TOH TQIONOATEZKEMAKENAY TQIKAITHI 

rYNAIKIKAITOIZT EKNOIZ KAIZFrONO!z 

AYTOYAAAQIAEMHEE NI ESESTOQ 

ene BATTOHPRIONMHAENPO. AZAIENEPQIE 
2n2 
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EANAELIZIAPATAYTANOINEH ‘APT. NAOX . 

EXTQOENNNANTQNKAIAH TOYE 

KAITONTE KNQN iA FPOz 

_ANOT EIZATQTAAANT NAP YPIOY 

| KAIESEZTQTQIBOYAONAENDI 
ETAIKACEZOAIPEPITOYTON 





The inscription may partly be read thus :— 


Tereotas .. 2.526. oo eee YEVOUS 

To Hpwov [x laTecKevaxev avT@ Kat TN 
YUVALKL KL TOLS TEKVOLS Kat EryryOVOLS 

avtou' adrw be pnbevt cFeora 

emravotEat To Npwov wnde mpolarlakas érepo. 
Eay de Tis mapa tavta Trounon, [a] waptwdos 


or 


eotw Gewy travtwv Kar Anrous 

Kat Tov Texvov [Ka]... mpos- 

arroretcatw taravtT[olv ap[y]upiou 
10 kav e€eotw Tw Bovdopevep 

exducnoacbar [?] wepe routwy. 


“Telesias........ has built the Heroum for himself, and 
his wife, and his children, and grand-children ; but to another 
it shall not be lawful to open the Heroum, or command another 
[to do so]. But if anybody acts against this, let him be a 
criminal unto all the gods, and Leto and her children, and let 
him pay besides a talent of silver; and any one who chooses 
may institute proceedings about this.” 

The worship of Leto, and Apollo and Artemis, [Diana] her 
children, was, as we learn from the classics and from coins, of 
the greatest importance throughout Lycia ; it is mentioned in no 
other inscription known to us besides this. Nor is it usual to 
ascribe their characteristic iota to several grammatical forms, as 
is done in the present inscription ; being also the only one in 
which the talent is mentioned, it seems to belong to an earlier 
date than the greater number of those published in this work. 
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The form pn@ecs (line 4) instead of wndeus, is however attributed 
to the later periods of the Greek language. See Lobeck ad 
Phrynich., p. 182, Osann Syll. Inscr., pp. 240, 576. 


No. 146.—On a rock-tomb. 


TOMNHMEIONTOYNOYVAHZZYMO 
A IKQNOMOYKAAYAIAZNAATQNIA 


May partly be read thus :— 


TO MVI{LELOV TOUTO....- 
[o]tcovonouv Kravéias Trarwvid[os]. 


‘This monument........ of the Steward of Claudia Pla- 
tonis.” The last-named person is mentioned in No. 142. 


No. 147.—On the side of the door of a tomb. 


€YTYXOY 
: TOYEPMA 
Mloy 


“Of Eutychos, son of Hermapios.” 


No. 148.—Over a tomb. | 


KBA! MIOY 
TOYKBAIMIOY 


“Of Creemius, the son of Cremius.” The B seems to stand 
for P. See No. 59. a | 3 
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No. 149.—On a rock-tomb, over a Lycian inscription.—See 
Plate XXXVI. No. 10. 


eniTy 
NXA 
NON 
TOCT 
OYOP 
NIMY 
eO0Y 


* Of Epitynchanon, son of Ornimythus.” The name of Epi- 
tynchanon occurs in an inscription copied at Athens by Dod- 
well, Classical Tour, t. i. p. 420, and in the Marm. Oxon. ed. 
Chandler, lvi. Me 


No. 150.—Over a rock-tomb. 
EWO/AENAHOBOV 


SIDYMA. 


No. 151.—Upon a pedestal. 


ANHAIQZEPANIAI 
KAAYAIOZASr PINMAZ 


“To Zeus Helios Serapis, Claudius Agrippa.” 


No. 152.—On a tomb with triglyphs. 


OAAYIOZOAPMAKHE 
%AAYIANNANMHN: 
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- THNOYFATEPA | 
AMMUANPXNZART EVZAZAN 
AMENEZEPAZTQN 
KAITEIMHOEIZAN 
TAIZNPQTAIZTEIMAIZ 
YNOTOYE@NOYEKAITHE 
NOAEREKAIYE //// 
KAITAIZAE 
ZHEATANE 
KAIENAOEN 


The inscription may be read thus :— 


Prauios Pap[y]axns 
Pravay Nav[v]nv 
thv Ovyatepa 

‘ apxyvepatevoacay [? | 

5 [rwly LeBacrov 

Kat Tepnbeccav 

TALS TPWTALS TELPLALS 
tro Tou ebvous Kat THS 
TONEWS KAL.... 

10 nat tawde... 

[S]ncacay c[wdpovas | 
Kat evdoEws. 


< Flavius Pharnaces [honours ?] Flavia Nanne [?], his daugh- 
ter, who was an High-priestess of the Augusti, and was honoured 
with the first honours by the nation and the cityand....... , 
and lived temperately [?] and gloriously.” 


No. 153. Page 153. 
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Nos. 154 and 155. Page 154. 
No, 156. Page 155. 


DELTA OF THE XANTHUS. 


No. 157. Page 161. 


No. 158. Page 162. 
The inscription may partly be read thus :— 


'o pynpetov| xareokevacey.... 0s Emadpodevtov RavOtos 
YT KQL TEKVOLS KAL EVYOVOLS KaL oUVyevelat Erepw Oe ov[S]ev[e] 
rovrou To LoLov yrepos eFeyopnOn dia Tav apyecov Aupn\uw 
Zoo ¢e.. Ty éBoouy tou AmedAatou pnvos apytepes [?] Tavpecvov et , 
pn provoy autos 6 Zwoipos ovs av BovhnOn 
mapa TavTa Tromoas arroretoe, RavOLov 
TN TONE , OV 


Lines 1, 2, 6 and 7 formed the inscription originally written 
on the tomb by the first proprietor, the son of Epaphroditus; 
lines 3, 4, and probably 5 also, were added by Aurelius Zosimus, 
probably one of the descendants of the former. The son of Epa- 
phroditus did not intend to give leave of burying to strangers, 
thence line 6 is the exact continuation of line 2; Zosimus records 

his different opinion rather incoherently as to grammar. The 
double yn is Teoarahie so is EN FONOIZ Sa oe meet < of i 
the usual EFTONOIE. | ke 
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XANTHUS, 
No. 159.—On a stone near the arch of the gateway. 


TOHAIPAKOZAM /PKOY 
EZSNAZIANONZEBAZTONTONZQ 
NHPAKAIEYEPrEIMNTOYKOTMOY 
=ANGIQNHBOYAHKAIOAHMOZ 
NAZESZTOYMAPKIOYE /HZKOY 
TPEZBEYTOYAYTOYANTIEFPATHFQ 


The inscription may partly be read thus :-— 


Avtoxpatopa Kaucapa [?] Ov- 
eorraciavoy, {eBacrov, Tov cw- 
TNPa KAL EVEpYETNV TOU Koo LOU 
EavOwav % Bourn cat o Snpuos 

5 dia [?] ZeEorov Mapmiov [Tper]oxov 


mpeaBevtov avtou, ayTioTparnyou. 


“ The Emperor Ceesar Vespasianus, Augustus, the protector 
and benefactor of the world; the Council and the People of the 
Xanthians [honour him] through Sextus Marcius Priscus, his 
Legate and Propretor.” 

The words of line 5 are restored from the following inscrip- 
tion. The form Seforos, which appears clearly in both, instead 
of SeFros, has also been observed in some Codices. See Ste- 
phanus Thes. Gree. ed. Valpy, page ccccliui. 


No. 160.—Over a gateway. i No. —— _ 


WHA N & TQ 
JAH MOEAIAZEEETOYMAPKKYHPEIEKOYTP “TIABEVTOYAY 


-TEAEIOZANTOZTOEPFON 
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Taking these two slabs to have been contiguous, the inscrip- 
tion may, in connection with the foregoing, be read thus :— 


6 Snpos bia YeEorov Mapeuov I pevoxov ™ [pes] Bevrov av[tov] 
_ enue Gevros [?] To epryov. 


“......the People, through Sextus Marcius Priscus, his 
ionic. is superintended the work.” 


No. 162.—Qn a pedestal built into a wall. 


rFAIONIOYAIONEATOYP 
NINONYNATIKONHFEMO 
NAKAITHEHMETEPAZ 
EMAPXEIAEFENOMENON 
APIZTONKATAMAZANAPE 
THN ZANCIWNTHE 
MHTPOMOAEWETOYAY 
KINWNE@NOYSHBOYAHKAI 
OAHMOE 


“ Cajus Julius Saturninus, the Consularis and Governor, who 
excelled in our province in every virtue; the Council and the 
People of the Xanthians of the metropolis of the Lycian nation 
[honour him, probably by erecting a statue].” 

In this inscription, and several others, the difference of dynos, 
people, and «Ovos, nation, is constantly observed; the former 
word signifying a political body within the corporation, the lat- 
ter the union of several cities, that were bound together by 
historical recollections and partly by sameness of descent, and 
united in celebrating public sacrifices and games. The Svornya 
Avxsaxov described by Strabo, the Kowov Auxias, Commune Ly- 
ctorum, of the memorable Greco-Latin inscription at Rome 
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| (Gruter, 1009, 5), and the eOvos Avxtas, are synonymous terms. 
An athlete who had won prizes at the games celebrated by 
the different Kova, says of himself in an inscription (Gruter, 
p- 317, 1.), aywvicapevos ev Over. rpiot, Iradva, “EAXao, 
Acta: at these games, as we have seen, the Reges sacrificuli, 
the Asiarchz, Galatarche, Lyciarche, etc.—Ethnarche, the 
general term—presided. IIatpis, to judge from our inscrip- 
tions, seems to relate to 7roAcs rather than to e@yos, and to be 
the native city, not the country. 


No. 163. Page 166.—On a pedestal. 


No. 164.—In a wall. 


MABAZTONZEETOYOY 
OAZOZTOYAYKIQNEO! 
AEOZHMQNKAAYAIATI 
AIAGHKHNAMOAEIONE 
YAIANOYTOYEYEPrF 


This fragment may partly be read thus :— 


LeBacrwv.... [untpor-] 

oXeos Tov Auxiwy eO[vous, rns 70-] 

Neos Huov. KrAavdia Te... [xara] 

diaOnenv arrorerpOe[icay vio... | 
5 vdsavou Tou evepye[rou]. 


It records a donation made to the gods or the people by 
Claudia, according to a‘will left by a en whom the Xan- 
thians call their benefactor. 
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No. 165. Page 167.—On a pedestal. 
The inscription may be read thus :—_ | 


[‘leparev]cape[vos t-] 
ov Oeov EavOov, yvu- 
pvaciapynoas TIS 
SELVOTATNS yEepou- 

5 ovas, Tereoas Se Kat 
ETEpas WAELOVAS TTro- 
Netti K]as apyas TH 
Tarplot, Tov avopt- 
avrTa Kata Ta en- 

10 ducpeva ex rev b:- 
wy averrnoa. 


That the Gerusia had sometimes their own gymnasium (lines 
3 and 4), may also be inferred from an inscription at Smyrna 
(Reines. Inscr., Cl, II. 68.), in which an adevrrnptov trys yepov- 
ovas is spoken of. Strabo, XIV. p. 649, enumerates among the 
public buildings of Nysa yupvaciov vewy kav To yepovrixov, which 
seems to be explained by our inscriptions. | 


No. 166. Page 167.—-On a pedestal, built into a wall. 


The inscription may be read thus :— 


Koyroy, AmroAXwniov, 
Sus tov Zwotpartov [?], Bav- 
Gtov, warpos Kat mrporyo- 
voy BovrevTwy, ayovi- 
5 capevov avdpwv tradi 
ev Tw eriTehecOevTt arya- 
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vt, Oeurdos T', ex SvaOnens 
Ti8. KX. Kactavov Aypurra, 
veuenoayvta kat exBiBacay- 
10 Ta KAnpous A, aywvobe- 
touvros TnS Gepidos dia 
Buov tov aftoNoywtarou 
dirovrarpibos Avxiapyou 
TB. Kr. Tyrepayou. Eav- 
15 Ovov 4 tov Avevwy ebvo[us] 
pentpotrons, Kabws 6 d1- 
aGeuevos Sverre:Aaro. 


The word emuTeneo, to perform, in connection with aywyv 
(line 6), occurs in two other inscriptions, both from Aphro- 
disias, Boeckh, 2741, 2811; the latter in several respects similar 
to ours, the former containing a letter of the Asiarch Eurycles, 
under the Emperor Commodus, concerning a fund left by will, 
from which the Lysimachian aywves erriredcoOevres were to be 
rewarded. The term seems to signify a game, or rather an ex- 
hibition forming part of a public game, in which the prize was 
given from a private foundation, frequently left by will, in which 
case the testator’s descendants were mostly the distributors (Ti- 
berius Claudius, lines 8 and 14). ExPiBalw «drnpous (lines 9 and 
10) was, as we learn from Euseb. Hist. Eccl., V. 1, a technical 
term of the Athlete (see also Faber Agonisticon, I. 24). Eusebius 
says of two Christian martyrs, «av 6 wey Matoupos xar 6 Lay- 
«ros avOus Sunecav ev TH apdhilecarpp Siva tracns KoNacews, ws 
pndev ows mrpotretrovOoTes, waddov S'ws Sia Eovwv ndn KANpOV 
exBeBuBaxores Tov avturanov; and of the martyr Blandina, roy. 
ayabaywviorov abAnrnvy Xprotov evdedupevn, Sta ToAKwY KAnpov 
exBiBacaca. Valesius remarks, from Lucian Hermot., and 
Gruter 317, 1, that after the first matches had been contested 
by the several pairs of wrestlers, the victors were again paired 
by lot among themselves; one contest at last deciding who 
was the victor of all. Our Quintus greatly distinguished him- 
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‘self, having ‘eae victorious in four matches, but afterwards it 
seems he was vanquished himself, or else he would have called 


himself vecenoas cata ravrev, as in No. 100. 


No. 167.—On a tomb, with a lion on the top. See Plate XIX. 


KAAYAIOYENH ZQTOYAPXI! 
TPOYE=AIKAAYAIAEASEAE 
HCENITOMHAENAETE 
PONTEGHNAIEIMHMONON 
OYFATEPAAYTQNAAINAN 
EANAETICETEPONGAYTH 
ANOAO¥NAIAYONTOIEPQ 
TATQTAMEIQN RO 


The inscription may be read thus :— 


Kyavovov Enn[p|wrov rou apyi[a-] 
tpov Kat Knravovas Ad. ‘Ene[v-] 
ns em. tlw] pndeva ére- 
pov reOnvat, eu un povov 
5 @uyarepa avrwv A[e]auvay. 
Eayv de tes Erepoy Oaryn, 
arrodouvat au[rlov Ta iepa- 
rare Tayem %, BS [?]. 


© eeeeeeee Of Claudius Eperotus, the Archiater, and Claudia 
Appia Helena, with the intention that no other be put there, 
except their daughter Leena. But if one bury another [there, 
he is] {o give to the most sacred treasury 2500 [?] denaria.” 

The office of Archigter is mentioned in Nos. 56 and 80. Em 
reo (line 3) serves to explain ed’ & of No. 46. | 
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a PATARA, 
No. 169. —In the teat 


_AYTOKPATOPIKAIZAPI@EOYAAPIANOYYLN@EOYTPAIANOY. 
MAPBIKOYYINNNGEOYNEPOYAEFONNTITAAIAINAAPIAND 
ANTQNEINQZEBAZTNEYEZEBEIAPXIEPEIMEr IZTOAHMAPXIKHE 
EZOYEIAETolYNATQTOANATPINATPIAOSKAIGEOIE 
LEBALTOIZKATolEZNATPNOIZGEOIZKAITH FAYKYTATH 
NATPIAITHNATAPEQNNOAEITHMHTPONOAEITOY 
AYKIQNEONOYZOYEIAIAKOOYEIAIOYTITIANOYOYFATHP 

NPOKAA MATAPIZ. ANEOHKEN 
KAIKAGIEPRIEENTOTENPOZKHNIONOKATEZKEYAZEN 
EKOEMEAIQNONATHPAYTHZKOOYEIAIOZTITIANOS 
KAITONENAYTQKOZMONKAITANEPIAYTOKAITHNTON 
ANAPIANTQN KAIATAAMATQN ANAZTAZIN 
KAITHNTOYAOrEIOYKATAZKEYHN KAI 
NAAKQZINAENOIHZENAYTHTOAEENAEKATON 
TOYAEYTEPOY AIAZQMATOZBAGPONKAITABHAA 
TOY@EATPOYKATAZKEYAZOENTAYNOTETOY 

NATPOZ AYTHE KAIYNAYTH2 
TIPOANETEOHKAIMAPEAOGHKATATAYNOTHZKPATIZTHE 

| BOYAHZEYHOIZMENA 


“To the Emperor Cesar, the son of the god Hadrianus, 
the grandson of the god Trajanus, the Parthic, the great grand- 
son of the god Nerva, Titus Ailius Hadrianus Antonius Pius, 
Augustus, Pontifex Maximus, in the tenth year of his tribunitial 
power, having been Consul four times, the father of the father- 
land, and to the Gods, the Augusti and the Penates, and to her 
dearest native city, Patara, the metropolis of the Lycian nation, 
 Velia Procula, daughter of Q. Velius Titianus, a woman of Pa- 
tara, has given this, and has consecrated the proscenium, which _ 
her father, Q. Velius Titianus, built from the foundations, and 
the ornament upon it and the things belonging to it, and the - 
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erection of statues and sculptures, and the building of the 
Logeion and the incrustation of it [#.e. with marble], which 
things she provided herself; but the eleventh step of the second 
diazoma, and the awnings of the theatre, which were provided 
by her father and herself, were already dedicated and delivered 
over according to the decree of the excellent Council.” 

Copied by Mr. Cockerell, and published by Walpole, Travels, 
p- 535, who makes the following remarks: “ By the co: rarpwo: 
(line 5) are meant the Roman Penates, according to Cic. pro 
Sulla: Dii Patrii et Penates. See Perizon. ad Atlian., I. p. 264. 
The Roman pulpitum was larger than the Greek Logeion (line 
13). This served as a stage to the actors only, whilst in the 
pulpitum musical performances and dancing also took place. 
The IIXanwors, incrustation with marble (line 14), is explained 
by Vales. ad Euseb. 205: “ Marmoreas crustas 7Aaxas vocabant.” 
The pieces of marble were fixed to the walls by metal hooks and 
nails. 

The diazoma (line 15) is mentioned in our No. 19. This 
name, corresponding to the precinctio of the Roman theatres, 1s 
given to the large open lobbies, by which the seats of the 
spectators were divided into several tiers. Byda (line 15), i.e. 
Latin vela, occurs in an inscription of Aphrodisias, Boeckh, 
2758. 


No. 170.—Upon a bracket on the archway. 


ZTIONPOY@ON / 
Md da UMOATEPAMEMT / 
MOAEZTOYHFE 
MONOZ/AYKION 
TOKOINON 


The inscription may partly be read thus :-— 
Qe | 
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4+. tov Poudov 
rarepa Meup- 
[tov?] Modecrou rye- 
poovos Aveiwv 

5 0 Kotvoy. 


“.,,.... Rufus, father of Memmius [?] Modestus; the 
Governor, the nation of the Lycians [honours him].” 


No. 171. Page 180.— Upon the door of a Lycian tomb. 


No. 172. Page 180.—On a large round pedestal. 


The inscription may be read thus :— 


Tew... (IT ]Aatwvos Tlataper 
wat EavOuw, woderrevoape- 
vo de xa[e] ev rats Kara Avevay 
MoCo’ TATALS, THY oTTOON- 

5 «nv lacwyv Avteyovou 
IIarapevs. Addo de pn e€ec- 
tw teOnvar. Eav de tes tiva On, 
opetrctw tepas AtroAdovu 

— Spaypas LC, ras mpakews nat tTpocavye- 

10 Aas ovens mravtt tw BovrAo- 

EVO ETL TW HULL EL. 


Copied first by Mr. Cockerell; published by Walpole, Travels, 
p. 541, who (line 3) reads dexa, which, joined to the preceding 
monerevoapevo, he translates by “was Decurio for the tenth 
time” tS 7 | | 

The reading followed in the translation I find confirmed by 
Prof. Rose, Inser. Ant., p. 320. _AEKA, being distinct in the 
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two transcripta, seems indeed to be on the stone; but a great 
many inscriptions, for instance No. 169, line 5, have KA for 
KAI, either a mistake made in copying or anciently by the 
stonecutter, or else a distinct dialectic form, as is KE. The C 
(line 9) may be taken either for & or for ,o,¢.e. 6000. Apayyas 
is read in no other of our inscriptions. See Boeckh, 2782. 


No. 173.—Upon a sarcophagus. 


TOMNHMEIONITTOAEMAIOY 
TOYNEIKOAAOYTOYMOAY 
KPATOYNATAPEOZKAITHE 
rYNAIKOZAYTOYZAPNHAO 
NIAOZTHEKAIAYKIAZNTO 
AEMAIOYAIZTOOKAIO2 
PAKOZNATAPIAOZ 


‘ The monument of Ptolemzus, son of Nicolaus, the son of 
Polycrates, a citizen of Patara, and of his wife Sarpedonis, also 
called Lycia, daughter of Ptolemzus ie who is also called 
Thorax, a woman of Patara.” 

The name of Sarpedonis calls to mind the Lycian hero cele- 
brated by Homer; .a citizen of Tlos, called Sarpedon, is men- 
tioned in an inscription in Mr. Fellows’s Journal, p. 239. In 
the last line but one TO® stands undoubtedly for TOY. 
Thorax seems to be the second name of Lycia’s father, not that 
of her grandfather or great-grandfather. 


Nos. 174 to 180.—On seven stones of the same size. 


ALTZNET errAl OY KAY | 
ONKATE YAZE ON TON | 
‘Sex AP Sk S 
°TC AE NAYS 
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_ To judge from line 2, (ae ov xate[oxe|vace, etc., these 
scraps belonged to a funereal inscription. 


ANTIPHELLUS. 
No. 181. Page 185.—On a tomb. 


No. 182. Page 186.—On a tomb. 
The inscription may be read thus :— 


To pynpeov Kareoxeyacaro Eutvyw- 
Vv, NoytorevTns [2] Tov aftoXoywratou 
Map. Aup. IIroAewa[e]ou eXBovros A, Av- 
TupedAELTov, €a[v| tw Kas yuvatKe avTou [? | 
5 Evuones xa rexvots avrwv [x]}ae ots av 
[fles wv emitpeww. Is Se ro trocopiov _ 
evendevOnoovras ta Opera avrou[?]. 
AdXw Se wn [?] eEeorw evendevorat ti- 
vas. ['O &¢ Japa ravra rrouncas dpapt(w|dos 
10 [elo[tw 9] eos KaTaxOoviols Kat Looicet 
erurenpiiov Tw lepwratw Tape RK Ad, 
6 Se exevEas Anprperas To TpLTOY. 


The word Xoyorrevrns, which I propose instead of the unin- 
telligible PATINTEYTHE of the transcript, we read in an 
inscription at Smyrna, published by Reines. Cl. III.36. The 
office of Aoyorns, from which that of Aoyorevrys can scarcely 
have differed, a keeper of accounts, is often mentioned in con- 
nection with the Asiarchze, who had to regulate the expenditure 
of the public games (Boeckh, 2741, 2791, 2912), and was, it 
seems, one of great honour. The translation of EA@ONTOZ 
A (line 3), coming (i. e. to discharge annual functions) for the 
fourth time, is only conjectural; we might be induced to take 
ENovros as a proper name, and A, fs we found elsewhere, as 
signifying in the fourth generation; but, according to general 


TONT ZOO IKATUILNEKANM Z,ACAYTIOXOYANTIGEAAEITIC 
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custom, a A with the article ought in that case to precede the 
name ; besides, nobody expects the lineage of Ptolemzeus on the 
tomb of another person. Both trrocopioy (line 6, and No. 193,) 
and aopiov (No. 55.), from which it is derived, are wanting in 
our dictionaries. Icovces (line 10) is to be found in no other of 
our inscriptions, 


No. 183.—On a tomb. 


ANAZLQNBMHTPOZAPTEMI ZANEPAEITHECCAYTOICKAI 
rYN ZEINAYTOQNKAITEKN ZT KAIFYNAISINONEKNON 


HM2Q.4,HEZANKATANOMONE 44 MHEOAVNAAAOEAEOY AEIC 
ENKHAE YE€HCETAIEIMONON 4.7.777-PAHMENOIEANAETIC 


TOAMHC/IENKHAEYEAIT 4,7, EY OYNOZECTAITOIZAIA 


TNCEINNAIALAAAQN MAQPIZMENOIC 


The inscription may be read thus :— 


Sa} 


monograms; hence the translation takes thé word at the end of 


Tov tadov xateoxevaxav Aweuas [?], Avtioyov, Avrededderrns [x-] 
at lacwv 8, untpos Apteuiov [2], AvripeArertns avrots Kat 
quvavEw avtav Kat Texvors Kas yuvakw [Tt] wv Texvey 
newly Kat ot|s av Kara vouov [ouvywp|noo[yely. Arnos be ovders 
evendevOnoerat, ev provov [ot mpoye|ypaymevor. Hay oe tis 
ToApnoes evandevoat Twa], evOuvos extras ToL dva 

ro[v] Oewov, d: alpyer]av [d+] apropevors. 


“ Aineas [?], son of Antiochus, a citizen of Antiphellus, and 
Iason twice (i. e. son or grandson of another Iason), his mother 
being Artemion [?], a citizen of Antiphellus; for ourselves 
and our wives and children, and our children’s wives, and to 
whom we may legally give leave. But nobody else shall be 
buried (here] except the aforesaid. But he who shall attempt 
to bury another shali be liable to the [penalties] set down i in 
the archives, according to divine [laws].” | 

In the original transcript the TN and TH are joined into 
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line 1, as AvrupeArerrns; line 3 shows that AvtipeAreitis, @ 
woman of Antiphellus, cannot be placed there. The restora- 
tions, off av Kata vopev cuvywpnooper (line 4), and dia rev 
Bewov...... Suaptopevors (line 7), are without precedent. The 
change from the third person (lines 1 to 3) into the first (lines 
4,5) is not unusual in inscriptions (see our No. 109, and Osann. 
Sylloge Inscrp., 436, lxxxxv.). Es povov of line 5, signifying 
except, just as evn povoy of Inscr. 158. 167, is remarkable. 


MYRA. 
No. 184. Page 201.—On the mullion of a rock-tomb. 


At the beginning we may read touro ro aha ov KaTeE- 
ox[evacey]; lines 7 to 10, Ovowwv ... wodis Over .... [re] xvous 
auTns ... yauBpou; from line 13, cat tra Texva Kat ol yauBpot 
QUTNS. "Bay Se tis Biaonrat avo~a to pynpevov Touro Tap 
evpecty (see No, 44. line 11); then perhaps [ware] yn eveyen 
[autw| xaprov pyre [Oaracca wrth 7, etc.|: the concluding 
lines, probably inferior in breadth to those preceding, contain 
something of duapr[wros eorw?] ... . ets TOUS Beous. 


No. 185. Page 202.—Within the door-frame of a tomb. 


LIMYRA. | 
Nos. 186 and 187. Page 207.—On tombs. 


: _ ARYCANDA. 
No. 188. Page 202, 


RHODES. | 423. 


No. 189. Page 224. 


No. 190.—On a tomb. 


TeT 


EMBAINETW 


MILYAS. 


No. 191, Page 233.—Cut into the rock. 


YEEILASSIES. 
No. 192. Page 236.—On a pedestal. 


No. 193. Page 238.—On a fragment, among sarcophagi. 


Line 2°we read trocopuor, as in No. 182. 


RHODES. 


No. 194. Page 244.—On a pedestal. 


Published by Boeckh, 2552, who reads thus :— 


Avoavépov Avaavépou 

Xarnnra Kat Tas yuvatkes 

Kreanidos, Kadrxparisa, 
| Kpvacoidos. 
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No. 195. Page 244. 


SATALA-YEEILASSY. 


No. 196. Page 250.— On a column. 


No. 


GULE-HISSA-OVASSY. 
No. 197. Page 257. 


198. Page 264.—On a pedestal. 


The inscription may be read thus :— 


1v 


15 


M. Ovaramcorv, Z[7-] 
vevos viov, Kupeiva, 
Tpvdwva, peyav Avta|ve-} 
veavoy apxliepea THs A- 
CLAS, KethtapyynoavrTa 
Kae yevouevory evral[p- } 

NOV TIIELPNS WPwTNS 
Ovrmias Tadrarev, ev 
TATLY TPWTOY TNS TrO- 
AEWS TE Kat THS eTrapye|[t-} 
aS, TOV EVEPYETHY TNS 
watpioos % Bourn Kae o 
Snpos’ THV avacra- 

ow Towmoapevns 
Avrevias Aptorns Aa- 


SerANs [PP], THs evyorns auTrov_ 


ex toy ediwy. | 
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ANTAQNIANON flines 3 and 4) stands sapaieily, as it 
does in a great many inscriptions, instead of ANTQNINI- 
ANON, owing either to an oversight of the stonecutter, or to 
an euphonic change. On the coins of Byzantium the games 
Avrovea SeSacra are mentioned in the time of Alexander 
Severus (Eckhel D. N. IV. p. 436). The coins of several im- 
portant cities of Asia, and an interesting inscription at Laodicea, 
published by Chandler, page 92, show that throughout Asia the 
greatest honours were paid, by the institution of public exhibi- 
tions, to the name of Antoninus. This was borne by eight Roman 
emperors ; those known to us under the names of Antoninus 
Pius, M. Aurelius, Commodus, Caracalla, Diadtimenianus, Ela- 
gabalus, Alexander Severus, and Annius Galerius. Antoninus 
Pius was in his youth Pro-consul! of Asia, and won there general 
esteem and affection (Capitolin. Vit. Ant. c.7; Murator. Corp. 
Inscr., p. 232, 3); but probable as it is that Grecian flattery 
offered to him the highest honours it could bestow, it is im- 
probable that he accepted them. The same may be said of 
his successor, M. Aurelius; but of course not of those who 
followed. Commodus had games celebrated to his honour, but 
they were called Commodea. It is to Caracalla or Elagabalus 
that Eckhel, /. c., refers the games Antoniniana; and the name 
Antoniniana, which several legions assumed, is most probably 
derived from the former of these worthless:Antonines. These 
facts make it probable that the “ Antoninian High-priest of Asia” 
presided at the worship of Caracalla. 
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HIERAPOLIS. 
| | No. 200.—In the cornice of the theatre. _ | 
KOYTAPINIEPHNEYTYXIKAIMAKAPIANYIATI 
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[Avroxparopa ?] EvoeBy.... Evruyn war Maxapiay “Trrari[ nv]. 


ue, oe the Emperor ?], the Pious, the Happy, and Macaria, 
a lady of consular family.” 
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The word EYMOXIAN (lines 2 and 3) is not to be found 
in any of our dictionaries, but it is borne out in some respects 
by EYMOCIAPXHC, read in the following sepulchral inscrip- 
tion, a transcript of which I owe to the kindness of J. Yates, 
Esq. It is written on a tablet of white marble, brought from 
Smyrna, and now to be seen at Ince-Blundell, the seat of Weld 
Blundell, Esq., in Lancashire. 


OYAMIOC tOYAI : TPO¢IMOC 
CMYPNAIOC BOYAEYTHC KAI €YNOC! 

APXHC KAI MPYTANIC HFOPACA TO HPQOIN] 

KAl THN COPON MPOC[H]FOPACA KATECKEY 
A[C] AYTO. KAI TH FYNAIKI MOY TYXH KAI TEKNOTIC] 
| EFFONOIC KAI @PEMMACI MOY KAI ANEAEYEEPOITC] 
MHAENOC ETEPOY EXONT[OC] EZOYCIAN MHTE GA 
TINA ETEPON MHTE MQAHCAI TI EZ AYTON El AE TIC 
PMHCEl Ti TOIOYTO NOIHCA! GHCEl MHTPI GEN CI 

NYAHNHX /€ 
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A COMMUNICATION TO THE AUTHOR FROM DANIEL SHARPE, ESQ., ON 
THE LYCIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


Adelphi Terrace, February 24, 1841, 
My DEAR SiR, | 
AFTER spending some time in endeavouring to translate the 
inscriptions which you have brought home from Lycia, I have 
only succeeded in obtaining a very slight idea of the language 
in which they are written; yet as what 1 have done will relieve 
from some preliminary labour those who may wish to take up 
the same study, I send you all the information which I can give 
relating to them, coupled with a variety of remarks which have 
suggested themselves in the course of the i inquiry. 

The inscriptions copied by Mr. Cockerell, and published in 
the Appendix to Mr. Walpole’s Travels, were the first inscrip- 
tions in the Lycian language made known in Europe. They 
do not contain enough to allow of a complete alphabet being 
deduced from them, and are so imperfect that no correct value 
could be assigned to the characters used in them. Neverthe- 
less they attracted much attention, and several attempts were 
made to discover the language in which they are written. _ 

M. Saint Martin published a memoir in the Journal des Sa-. 
vans for April 1821, entitled Observations sur les Inscriptions 
Lyciennes découvertes par M. Cockerell, in which he conjec- 
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tured that in the bilingual inscription from Limyra, of which 
-you have since brought us another copy (Plate XXXVI. No. 3), 
the Greek was nearly a literal translation of the Lycian; and 
he attempted to explain several of the Lycian words ny com= 
paring them to Syriac and Pheenician. | 

In 1831 a paper on the same subject by Dr. F. A.. Grotefend 
was read to the Royal Asiatic Society, which is published in the 
third volume of their Transactions. Dr. Grotefend compared 
together the five Lycian inscriptions then known, and concluded 
from the declension of the only verb occurring in them, that 
Lycian belongs to the family of Indo-Germanic languages, and 
that like Persian it has both long and short vowels, 

The materials which you have since brought home so entirely 
alter the spelling of most of the words contained in these in- 
scriptions, that it is unnecessary to analyse the contents of 
these two memoirs; but I cannot refrain from expressing my 
admiration at the sagacity with which Dr. Grotefend drew such 
correct conclusions from the ‘slight materials which he had be- 
fore him. - 

The inscriptions which you copied in your first tour in 1838, 
and published on your. return in 1839, of which three are in 
excellent preservation, might have given a better clue to the 
language: yet these, in addition to what were before known, 
hardly afford sufficient materials for forming an alphabet with 
certainty. Several of the letters must have remained altogether 
undetermined, and the value of some others uncertain: the 
very peculiar use of the letter B could not have been found out, 
and, until this was done, the analogies between many of the 
words could not be discovered. 

At this stage of the subject, Mr. James Yates read Sieasite 
upon the Lycian Inscriptions to the Royal Society of Literature 
and the Philological Society of London, which have not yet 
been published, ‘but which are noticed in the Athenzeum of 
March 9, 1839. " : 

When you had the kindness to furnish me with copies of all 
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the inscriptions which you had met with in your second visit to _ 
Lycia, I felt persuaded that sufficient materials were collected 
for investigating the subject satisfactorily. The number, va- 
riety and length of the inscriptions is very considerable, the 
characters are distinct, and the care with which you have copied 
them is beyond all praise. In addition to the bilingual inscrip- 
tion at Limyra, we have the assistance of the bas-relief engraved 
in Plate VII., in which several names occur both in Greek and 
Lycian characters, determining the sound of several of the letters 
with certainty ; and the Lycian coins afford further help of the 
same kind. 

The first step was to frame an alphabet: several of the letters 
were determined by their use on the bas-relief just mentioned ; 
others by comparing the names of the towns given us by the 
Greek geographers with those on the Lycian coins and on 
the inscriptions on the obelisk at Xanthus (Plate XX.); on the 
same monument two names occur both in Greek and Lycian. 
The remaining letters were determined either by their resem- 
blance to the Greek or by the usual process of deciphering. 

The search after the alphabet led to a complete examination 
of the Lycian coins, the results of which are given below, ac- 
companied with some observations upon several geographical 
names which occur in the inscriptions. 

I then commenced, as my predecessors had done, upon the 
bilingual inscription from Limyra, but with the advantage of 
being able to correct its imperfections from other inscriptions of 
similar import, of which you had brought perfect copies; these 
furnished the correct spelling of the words translated into Greek 
in this inscription. My interpretations agree in a great de- 
gree with those previously given; the differences will be eid 
hereafter, 

I began with the impression that the language was derived 
from Phoenician, but was soon staggered in this opinion. by the 
abundance of vowels ifi Lycian, of which there are ten, nearly 
_ corresponding to the long and short vowels of the Persian and 
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‘Indian. languages. The manner of declension of the pronouns 
and nouns, and of the conjugation of the verbs, soon convinced 
me, while working upon the forms of words of which the meaning 
was quite unknown, that Lycian was one of that large family of 
_ languages to which the German philologists have ais the 
name of Indo-Germanic. 

‘The abundance of vowels then suggested a comparison. with 
the Zend language: the result was the conviction that Lycian 
has a greater resemblance to Zend than to any other known 
language, but that it differs too much to be considered as a dia~ 
lect of Zend, and must rank as a separate language. 

Of the few words which are determined with some approach 
to certainty, several resemble Sanscrit more nearly than Zend, 
and others are certainly of a Semitic origin ; yet these last are 
completely adopted into the language, and are declined in the 
same manner as the words of a Persian or Indian origin, without 
altering the structure of the language, which is thoroughly Indo- 
Germanic. The close neighbourhood of Syria readily accounts 
for the introduction of Semitic words into the language of any 
part of Asta Minor. 

Mr. Walpole has brought together in the Appendix to his 
Travels all the quotations from the ancient authors which bear 
upon the origin and language of the Lycians; we should infer 
from them, that the people were a mixture of Greeks, Phoeni- 
cians and Persians; but the two first races are mentioned more 
frequently than the Persian. The Greeks were a maritime peo- 
ple, they settled along the coast of Asia Minor, and penetrated 
but little into the country; the Phoenicians also spread them- 
selves along the same coast, and thus these two people were 
constantly in contact, while the Greeks had less communication 
with the people of Persian race in the interior, and have left 
little mention of their acquaintance with them. 

As I shall. frequently have occasion to refer to the Zend lan- 
guage, which is probably unknown to miost of your readers, it 
will not be amiss to state what is known of it, and what means 
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we have of applying it towards me ia tice of the “Lycian 
ingcriptions. 

The only works extant in Zend are some pulses of the 
books attributed to Zoroaster, which were brought from Surat 
by Anquetil du Perron, about eighty years ago, and placed in 
the Royal Library at Paris. In 1771 he published a translation 
of these and of some other religious books of the Parsees under 
the title of “ Zend-Avesta,” the name by which the principal 
work is known to the Parsees: from the title of this book the 
language has taken its modern name. Some of these works 
were perhaps written by Zoroaster, others are more modern ; 
but there is great uncertainty about the period when their 
author lived. The account most generally received, is that he 
lived in the sixth century before our wxra. The works them- 
selves afford internal evidence that he was a native of Media, 
and therefore it may be presumed that his writings are in the 
ancient language of that country. 

Zend became in process of time a dead — and the 
books of Zoroaster were translated into Pehlvi, in which they 
still exist, as well as in the original. This language is also a 
subject of great uncertainty; it is thought to have been spoken 
in the southern provinces of the Persian empire two or three 
centuries after our zra, and to have become a dead language 
about the time of the Mahometan conquest of Persia. Pehlvi 
differs very materially from Zend, being principally of Semitic 
origin, of which Zend has no trace; yet many Zend words have 
passed into it, and modern Persian contains much that is } derived 
from both. 

The Parsees, who fled to India to preserve their religion, 
which was prohibited by the Mahometan conquerors of Persia, 
brought their sacred books with them, and continued to study. 
Pehlvi, but they lost nearly all knowledge of Zend, and only 
kept up a traditional translation of the Zend-Avesta. Anque- 
ti’s whole knowledge of both languages was. derived. from 
the Parsee priests, and he only learned what- they could teach; 
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che has given as a inde and, as a vocabulary of both lan- 

guages, a strange mixture of information and absurdity, care- 
leesly put together without the slightest attention to the: rules 
of grammar ; to this we are obliged to refer for assistance until 
we have some better guide to the subject, but it is never safe to 
rely upon him. The manner in which he produced his disco- 
veries inspired so little confidence at the time, that Sir W. Jones 
declared that the books were forgeries which had been palmed 
- upon:.daas credulity by the Parsees. 

M. Burnouf has lately undertaken a douglas study of the 
Zend language, and has published the first volume of his Com- 
mentaire sur le Yacna, in which~he has analysed every word 
of the original in the most learned manner, showing the near 
relation between Zend and Sanscrit, and removing all doubts as 
to the authenticity and antiquity of the Zend-Avesta. If this 
excellent work were finished, there would be no reason to com- 
plain of the want of materials for the study of the Zend lan- © 
guage; but as the portion yet commented upon is very small, we 
have still no guide to much of the remainder, except the work 
of Anquetil du Perron. Much information on the declension of 
the Zend nouns is contained in F. Bopp’s Vergleichende Gram- 
matik des Sanscrit, Zend, Griechischen, &c., and when this work 
is finished, the student will be in a better eis than he i is 
in at present. oa 

For the study of Pehlvi, there is, as far as J. am aware, no 
other assistance than that afforded by Anquetil. 

The celebrated inscriptions in arrow-headed or cuneiform 
characters, found at Persepolis and elsewhere, are written in 
three languages: Dr. Grotefend, Professor Lassen, and M. Bur- 
nouf have made great progress in translating one of these, which 
approaches very nearly to Zend. M. Burnouf’s Mémotre eur 
‘quelques Inscriptions Cun&formes gives a masterly analysis of 
some of these-inscriptions, and contains the best information 
- concerning their language, which has‘been called Persepolitan. 
The principal inscriptions which, have. as ‘yet been translated, 
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are of thes reigns of Darius Hystaspes, and rane he eas | 
are nearly of the period to which I refer the monuments which 
you have copied in Lycia, their comparison is of great interest ; 
but there are only a few sentences yet translated from the Per- 
sepolitan upon which much reliance can be placed, and these 
are still open to correction. As far as I can judge, Lycian ap- 
pears to have more resemblance to Zend than to Persepolitan : 
the relative position of the countries in which the three tongues 
were spoken, coincides with this; .Media, the country of the 
Zend language, separating Persia proper from Asia Minor: yet 
all three are of the same family, which we may call Persian. 
There are some peculiarities, which will be mentioned hereafter, 
in the manner in which the Persepolitan nouns are declined, 
very analogous to: what we find in Lycian, and which show that 
the two languages were at the same meee of isis 
development. 

Having thus pointed out what assistance is to be found to-— 
wards the study of the Lycian language, I return to the de- 
scription of the inscriptions, and to a statement of such of their 
contents as I am able to understand. 

The inscriptions published in your Journal of 1838, and those 
given at Plate XXXVI. of the present volume, are mostly fune- 
real; they contain little information in themselves, yet are of 
great value; for being in short sentences, of which the subject is 
partially known, they are of the greatest assistance in studying 
the language; they also prove that the language in question 
was that of the people of Lycia, and not merely of their Persian 
conquerors. The inscription numbered 23 is an exception, 
being either a decree or some other public document ; but it is 
too imperfect to be at all under | | 

The inscriptions which are of the seaitiaes interest. of the 
whole collection, are those given in Plate XX.,. covering the four 
sides of a square monument which you have called the Obelisk 
at Xanthus. It is not improbable that this. may have been: one 
_ the fire altars of the Persian —* end the hatred of | 26 
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people against their conquerors may have induced them to 
throw it down when they recovered their independence, leaving 
it in its present broken state. 

- I can make out just enough of the inscriptions on this mo- 
nument to see how much historical information will be derived 
from them whenever they are fully translated, yet not enough 
to form any complete ideas of their contents. The writing on 
the different sides of the monument refers to very various sub- 
jects; there is sufficient difference in the form of the letters to 
show that they were done by several artists: there is also a 
change in the use of some of the letters, which makes it pro- 
bable that a considerable period ‘elapsed between the cutting 
of the four inscriptions, during which time a change of pro- 
nunciation was going on in the language. This is a source of 
great difficulty, but has the advantage of giving a clue to the 
relative ages of the inscriptions, as shall shortly be explained 
more at length. 

The inscription on the north-east side is not complete at the 
top: the first four lines which remain are in Lycian characters, 
the next eleven lines are in Greek, the rest is all Lycian, but 
this does not contain a translation of the Greek part of the in- 
scription. It seems probable, from this arrangement, that the 
upper part of the inscription, which is lost, contained in Lycian 
the translation of what follows in Greek; but the few broken 
lines of this part remaining are too imperfect to be of any 
assistance; indeed in the last of these lines the Greek and 
Lycian characters are mixed up together in strange confusion. 
. The Greek inscription is not legible; we can just collect from 
it that it is an order addressed to the Lycians, in the first per- 
son, by some sovereign : the only person mentioned is a son of 
Arpagus, whose name its lost, and who is spoken of as a prince 
or governor, and to whom, perhaps, a portion of the kingdom 
was given in charge by a preceding sovereign. It is much to 
be hoped that some future traveller witl bring home as accurate 
a copy as. possible of this inscription, and will endeavour to turn 
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over the broken top of the monument, in hopes of finding on. 
its under surface the upper part of the Lycian inscription, for 
no ancient inscription with which we are acquainted contains 
information of greater historical value than may be expected 
here; and when we see how much progress has been made in 
the language from the bilingual inscription of three lines long 
which we have already, we may expect that a document of this 
length, accompanied by a Greek translation, would enable us to 
understand nearly all the remaining inscriptions. The line in 
Lycian which follows immediately after the Greek, is to this 
effect : “ Transcripts of the greatest decree of the King of kings;” 
showing that the decrees on*the upper part of the monument 
emanate from the king of Persia; what follows being probably 
issued by the local governor. We have so little direct in- 
formation relating to the Persian history or government, that it 
is unnecessary to say more to show the interest which attaches 
to this monument. The name of Arppagos occurs divided be- 
tween the 26th and 27th line of the same side of the obelisk, 
and the words son of Arppagos are found in the 24th line 
of the south-west side, where also the son’s name is wanting, 
owing to the imperfection of the stone. The words King of 
kings occur frequently on the north-east and north-west sides 
of the monument, and on the same sides we find frequently re- 
peated the name of Aoura, or Aotremez, the chief divinity of 
the Persian fire-worshipers, whose name was pany con- 
tracted from Ahora Mazda to Ormuzd. : 

Arina, the ancient name of Xanthus (Arna of Stephanus 
Byzantinus), where this monument stands, occurs both in the 
Greek and Lycian parts of the inscription; and many of the 
neighbouring towns are frequently mentioned, but instead of 
the term Lycia or Lycians, the Tramelae and the Troes are 
mentioned ; these two people appearing to divide between them 
the country called by the Greeks Lycia; a division correspond- 
‘Ing to that which we final in Homer between the Lycians com: | 
manded by Sarpedon and Glaucus,. and those. commanded. by 
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Pandarus, the son of Lycaon. These names will be considered 
_ more fully when we come to that part of the subject which 
_ Yelates to the geography of the country. 

In the first book of Herodotus, cap. 171 to 177, is an 
account of the conquest of Lycia, and of all the southern parts 
of Asia Minor by Harpagus, a Mede commanding under Cyrus 
the Great, with a long and romantic description of his taking 
Xanthus, where this monument stands. It seems probable 
that Cyrus would appoint Harpagus governor of the countries 
which he had conquered for him; if I read correctly in the 
seventh line of the Greek the words Swxe pepos BaciXeas, and 
couple this expression with the statement of Herodotus, and in 
particular with his statement at c. 177, that “ Harpagus over- 
ran Lower Asia, while Cyrus himself conquered all the nations 
of Upper Asia,” it will not be too bold a conjecture to suppose 
that in this decree one of Cyrus’s successors alludes to Cyrus 
having conferred upon Harpagus the government of a portion 
of his kingdom, and appoints the son of Harpagus to the same 
office. The few words which I make out here and there in 
these two sides of the monument, lead me to suppose that it 
contains a series of decrees relating to the settlement of the 
country after the conquest by the Persians, and to the manner 
in which the people of the two races and religions are to live 
together. The Medes and Lycians are frequently used in oppo- 
sition to one another ; and in one passage a distinction is drawn 
between the worshipers and the opponents of Ormuzd; but I 
have not made out whether they are enjoined to live peaceably 
together, or whether the worship of Ormuzd is to be enforced 
upon the conquered Lycians. | 

The inscriptions on the south-west and south-east sides of 
the monument relate to very different matters; there is no men- 
tion of Ormuzd, nor of the King of kings, in those parts of the 
inscriptions which remain, but no very certain conclusions can 
be drawn from these omissions, as the upper part of both those 
sides is wanting. It can hardly be doubted that they were in- 
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ascribed while the country was still under the same government, 
as it is on the south-west that we meet with the “ son of Arppa- 
gos,” and the word Shah, King, or Governor, occurs several 
times on the south-east; on this latter side a word occurs twice 
which has a great resemblance to Xerxes, but being unaccom- 
panied by any titles, I hesitate adopting it as that king’s name. 
The lower part of the south-west inscription contains a number 
of names of towns and people, accompanied by locative prepo- 
sitions, from which it may be inferred that it is a decree neue 
the boundaries of the townships. 

According to the chronology usually received, Cyrus the 
Great ascended the throne of Persia in the year 559 B.c., and 
died 530 B.c. Harpagus was not a young man when the former 
event took place: supposing this monument to have been 
erected in the lifetime of the son of Harpagus, and after the 
death of Cyrus, its date will be fixed approximately between 
530 and 500 s.c.; it cannot be put much later without allowing 
to Harpagus or to his son a life beyond the usual average. 

You must bear in mind, that until the inscriptions are fully 
translated, it will remain uncertain whether the Arpagus men- 
tioned in them is really the same person as Cyrus’s general. 
Herodotus mentions another Persian general of the same name, 
who commanded in Ionia under the orders of Artaphernes, the 
governor of Sardis in the time of Darius Hystaspes (Book VI. 
c. 28 and 30), and there are many instances of names being here- 
ditary in the Persian families, and descending to the grandson 
in alternate generations. Nevertheless it is extremely probable, 
from what has been already advanced, that the Arpagus named 
in the inscription is the general whose conquest of Lycia under 
Cyrus’s orders is related by Herodotus. 

We have thus obtained an approximate date to one of the 
Lycian monuments, but before attempting to fix the age of the 
others, it is necessary to examine the coins, and to class them 
in chronological order, ds they will throw some light upon the 
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relative dates of the inscriptions. For this purpose we must 
take a slight review of the history of the country. | 

In the time of Homer the religion of Lycia was similar to 
that of the Greeks, and we know of nothing likely to produce 
any change in it until the conquest of Lycia by the Persians in 
the reign of Cyrus, about 550 8.c. This event must have had 
a great effect upon the condition of the country, which could 
only recover its flourishing condition after some time. We see 
also by the inscriptions that the Persians introduced the wor- 
ship of Ormuzd. The account of the conquest given by He- 
rodotus does not show that the Lycians were left to govern 
_ themselves as tributaries, but rather implies that they were en- 
tirely put down; so that it is probable that the towns then 
ceased to coin money in their own names, which they could 
only do while they governed themselves under their own laws. 
Thus we know that the cities of Ionia, which, although tribu- 
taries to Persia, coined their own money, were governed by their 
native princes or magistrates. The time is not mentioned at 
which the Lycians regained the power of governing themselves, 
but as they did not become independent of Persia, we can only 
suppose that their condition improved with the weakness of the 
Persian empire, after the defeat of the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece, and that they gradually recovered their liber- 
ties sufficiently to become tributaries instead of subjects, in 
which state they must have continued until the time of Alex- 
ander, when the free cities of Asia Minor lost their hberties 
in the general fall of Greece and of Persia. At the division 
of territory which took place on the death of Alexander, 323 
B.C., Lycia became part of the portion of Antigonus (Diodorus 
Siculus, book xviii. c. 3 and 5). It changed masters several 
times in the wars between Alexander’s successors, but as these 
changes hardly bear upon our subject it is not necessary to 
trace them. After the victory of Cn. Manlius over Antiochus 
the Great, the Romans gave the greater part of Lycia to the 
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Rhodians, in return for their good services (Livy, book xxxviii. 
c. 39), but the Rhodians having offended the Romans during 
their war with Perseus of Macedon, the Senate passed a decrce 
declaring Lycia and Caria free (Livy, book xliv. c. 15), either in 
168 3.c. or the following year. Strabo, book xiv., describes 
the form of government adopted by the Lycians: twenty-three 
cities, of which the principal were Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, 
Olympus, Myra and Tlos, were united in a league and go- 
verned by a congress, which elected a Lysiarch or President 
and other magistrates: formerly, adds Strabo, the congress de- 
cided upon peace and war, but now they cannot do so without 
permission from the Romans, Ir this state of semi-independ- 
ence Lycia continued until its liberties were taken away by 
the Emperor Claudius (Suetonius in Claudius, c. 25). 

There are thus three periods marked out by history during 
which the Lycians were sufficiently independent to manage 
their internal affairs and coin their own money; and their coins 
may be easily classed accordingly. The first ends with the 
Persian conquest, about 550 B.c.; to this period may be re- 
ferred the coins of a very early style of workmanship, struck in 
the names of the cities, with Lycian characters; they have all 
on one side a three-armed instrument of unknown use, which 
has been named by antiquarians a ¢riquetra, and the emblems 
on the reverse are suitable to the early religion of the country. 
On these coins the letter B is frequently used as a vowel, and 
the letter + does not occur. To this class belong all the coins 
figured in Plate XX XVII. 

The second period is from their rise after the Persian conquest 
to the time of Alexander. To this belong the coins Nos. 26 and 
27. They bear the names of cities in Lycian characters, but the 
letter 4 is already in use, and B has ceased to be used as a 
vowel. The triquetra has gone out of fashion, and different 
divinities occur on the reverses: but neither on these nor the 
former series do we find any emblems of Apollo. The work- 
manship is very good, and so fully distinguishes them from 
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those of the first period, that a long interval must have passed 
between their manufacture. 

The third period is that of the geist league, which lasted 
two centuries, from about 168 s.c. to 50 a.p. To this belong 
all the coins with Greek characters, having the word Ave«iey in 
addition to the name of the city: none have the triquetra, and 
their symbols are all referable to the worship of Apollo: their 
workmanship is good. These coins are found of most of the 
Lycian cities, as may be seen in Mionnet’s Déscription des Mé- 
dailles antiques. The use of the Greek characters would nearly 
suffice to prove these coins posterior to the Macedonian con- 
quest; but the word Avxcwy in addition to the town leaves no 
doubt of their age, since it shows the money to have been 
struck by a republican government which extended over the 
whole country; a state of things which only existed under the 
Lycian league at the period referred to. The cities which be- 
longed to the Achzan league used a similar form on their cop- 
per money, which bears the word A-ya:wv besides the name of 
the town issuing it. 

The worship of Ormuzd seems to have had no hold of the 
feelings of the Lycians, as the coins of the second period bear 
evidence that in recovering their independence the people re- 
turned to their former religion. Apollo is mentioned by Homer 
in connexion with Lycia, but his worship became more general 
in the country after it was conquered by the Macedonians, who 
were noted for their attachment to that divinity. | 

Great difference prevails in the different inscriptions in the 
use of the letters B and +, arising apparently from some altera- 
tion in the language or its pronunciation; a similar difference 
exists on the coins, where the style of workmanship affords the | 
means of arranging them according to their relative dates; so 
that we are enabled to judge of the relative ages of the in- 
scriptfons by adopting the use of those letters as a test. Had 
the Lycian inscriptions all been accompanied by sculpture, the 
style of the art would have answered the same.purpose; but as 
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the only inscription to w hich a date can be assigned from hi- 
storical evidence has no sculpture connected with it, the let- 
ters must form our guide to the relative age of the others, 
which may be checked by comparing the bas-reliefs with Gre- 
cian: works of which the age is known. Judging from these 
grounds, it will follow that the most ancient of the inscrip- 
tions which you have copied are those on the north-east and 
north-west sides of the obelisk at Xanthus, of which I sup- 
pose the date to be about 500 B.c. The inscription which 
comes nearest to them is below the battle-scene, Plate XX XI., 
then follow the south-west and south-east sides of the obelisk 
at Xanthus. I can trace ne différence between these last and 
the short inscriptions on the tomb of Payara, on which the 
sculpture is of great beauty, as may be seen in the frontispiece 
of your former Tour and Plate XXIII. of the present volume. 
The funereal inscriptions at Plate XXXVI. are mostly still 
more modern. 

It is obvious that these opinions, drawn from half-understood 
inscriptions, are little to be relied on; but the interest attached 
to the sculpture 1s so great that I feel. myself called upon to 
state them. Those who have studied Grecian art must decide 
whether the workmanship of the Lycian bas-reliefs coincides 
with the dates deduced from the study of the inscriptions. 

The use of stops to separate the words, and of the letters Q 
and H in the accompanying Greek, have been thought incon- 
sistent with the date of 500 s.c. here assigned to one of the 
Lycian inscriptions. Either of these peculiarities occurring on 
a monument found in Greece would be sufficient to fix its date 
as much more modern. The first objection is easily answered ;. 
although the Greeks used points between the words only at a 
very late period, the Persians made use of them as early as the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, and perhaps much earlier, for they 

are found in all the arrow-headed inscriptions; the practice 
aah ate in Persia till more modern times, as all the manu-— 
scripts of the Zend-Avesta are stopped in. a similar manner. 
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‘Exottfore ‘ipltese stops prove, not the modern date, but the 
Asjati« character of the Lycian inscriptions. 

Tite ‘objection derived from the letters Q and H is not so 
easily got rid of: there is good reason to believe that those 
letters were not used in Greece till after 400 B.c., but it is not 
‘ known when they were introduced into Asia Minor. It is pro- 
bable that the Asiatic Greeks, who lived among nations whose 
languages abounded with long and short vowels, would be the 
first to make use of them in their own language, and that from 
them the {2 and H spread into Greece. Until more is known 
upon the subject, the use of these letters in an Asiatic inscrip- 
tion cannot determine its date, especially in contradiction to 
other evidence. 

That I may not exhaust your patience by the length of this 
letter, I have omitted all matters of detail, which will be found 
arranged separately, as follows :— 

1. The Lycian Alphabet. 

2. The Coins of Lycia, and the names of the people and 
towns. 

3. The Inscriptions, which I have given in Roman characters 
with translations of such parts as I can make out. 

In considering the alphabet, I have been much struck by the 
great resemblance between the Lycian and the Etruscan letters ; 
if this resemblance were only found in those characters which 
both people have copied from the Greeks, it would be of little 
moment; but it extends also to several characters which are not 
in the Greek alphabet. The letters on various coins attributed 
to Cilicia, have a still greater identity with those of Etruria. 
It may be proved from a comparison of the alphabets, that the 
Etruscans derived their characters from Asia Minor and not 
from Greece. This goes far towards confirming the account 
given by Herodotus of the Lydian origin of the Etruscans, but 
the doubts respecting it can only be removed when the Etrus- 
can language is sufficiently understood fer us to trace its origin. 

I now take leave of the subject, tantalized with the faint 
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Lycian letters Supposed force Letters re ts them m 
Greek Zend 
A.P | & long | A d 
Xx @ short | a 
rN 7 long | H e’ e 
E. eC short | E e 
if long oy | | iy 
; {short i lz 
B.b | ote H | 
+ loi wm & perhaps h Q vy who ap 
x. K SE | Ou Hn : | 
0 ¢$ O shart Oo ‘ | 0 
VV. VLE probably long i 
¥WY VY¥ V | u probabh, short | W ul 
VV. > ly unt as aa 
A yy lA id dh 
I : | Z lzs 
K y K Ab kh 
A | 4 | A 
I. jf“ ® mH 4H | M Mm 
N.N.N.NW 7 | IN * | op 
rofB Oe \P em pb 
P : ? P r 
5.5.3 y pol pronounced sh) & s $ Sh 
T 4 T.e ttth d dh 
F \7 F.n f 
x | ch or k x ch toh 


The following letters are not mohuled mm the thle Crook Wo Zend =F F BA ab 7. 
The chumetee JQ is used in the Lysian minptons as a step. > to separate the words d 


ihe characters NAVE seem to be umpertertly apied wind of W Eo F 


AR PB E+E EFI EF MN 4A VY 
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glimpse which I have obtained of it, and in hopes that it may 
be taken up by some good Oriental scholar whose previous 
knowledge of the languages related to Lycian may be sufficient 
to carry him over all those difficulties which I cannot surmount. 


I remain, My dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
To Charles Fellows, Esq. DANIEL SHARPE. | 


THE LYCIAN ALPHABET. 


Many of the characters used by the Lycians resemble those 
of the early Greek inscriptions; others vary slightly from the 
Greek letters in form, but several have no resemblance to them, 
and must have expressed suunds for which their Greek contem- 
poraries had no occasiun. 

The vowels and scinivowels are as follows :— 

A or P, answering to the Greek alpha, the Persian alif and 
the long A in Zend. The first form is evidently derived from 
the Greek, the second is used in its place on two tombs at Li- 
myra (Plate XXXVI. Nos. 7 and 8), perhaps only by a whim 
of the artist. 

X, a short or soft A; its form has a resemblance to the A 
in some Phoenician inscriptions; its sound is determined by its 
occurrence in the words :‘XEPW and TPXMEAA; the first, 
AOURU*, is part of the name of Ormuzd, in Zend Ahura, 
which begins with a short A; the other, written by the Greeks 
Tpeusrat, is the Asiatic name of a portion of the people of Lycia: 


* When OU uccurs in this paper it should be er ov. 
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here this letter is rendered in Greek by epsilon, there being no 
nearer sound to it in that laiguage. The Lycian alphabet has 
E to express epsilon, so that X can only be a short A. | 

- #& a long E, closely allied to the Greek H, and probebly 
| aspirated when at the beginning of a word. The name of Hera- 
clea on the coins (Nos. 3 and 9, Plate XXXVII.) is written 
#'PEKA4, which can leave no doubt as to the force of the 
letter. On the bas-relief, page 116, the name of EKATOM- 
NA, when transcribed in Lycian, begins with this letter, 
which thus is made to answer to an aspirated E in Greek. 
This character is found on a few of the early Etruscan monu- 
ments, where Lanzi thoughi it @ numeral (Saggio di Lingua 
Etrusca, vol. i. p. 167). It is also found united with letters 
strongly resembling Phoenician, on several coins of unknown 
towns, supposed to have been Cilician. 

E, taken from the Greek epsilon, and answering to the short 
E of the Eastern languages. 

1, a long I; it is generally, and perhaps always, followed by a 
vowel, as the instances to the contrary may arise from mis- 
takes, to which this letter is particularly subject from its simple 
form ; it occurs very frequently between two vowels, where its 
force must have been nearly that of our Y. To distinguish it 
from the short I, it has been uniformly rendered Y. 

#, a short I; its exact value was first determined in APENA, 
the ancient name of Xanthus, which occurs both in the Greek 
and Lycian parts of the obelisk at that place, and also on a com 
of the same town; Stephanus Byzantinus calls this name Apva, 
which proves that the vowel dropped in his time must have been 
a short one. Both the preceding lettera seem to have been de- 
rived from the Greek iota, with slight modifications i in form, to 
create a distinction between them. . | 

~Ovor 4, the Greek omicron and short O of ihe Zend alpha- 
bet 5. the second form, which occurs rarely in our inscriptions, 
is found both on early Greek and Etruscan monuments. _ 

B or 4, +, and K, & or &, are letters which, without being 
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exactly identical, are very much interchanged; they are the 
cause of great difficulty in deciphering the Lycian inscriptions, 
which is much increased by their being used in a different 
manner on different monuments. Although there are here six 
forms, they are in reality only three letters, the first and second 
being identical, and the three last mere variations of one letter ; 
we will therefore only take into consideration the commonest 
form of each. 

B is evidently copied from the Greek beéa, and it would na- 
turally be supposed identical with that letter; but it frequently 
occurs as a vowel, as, for instance, in the name of the town 
TPBBWNEME, of which the cotns are not uncommon (Plate 
XXXVII., Nos. 1, 5, 19 and 20), and which is also named on 
the obelisk at Xanthus. I shall shortly show that this can be 
no other than the town afterwards called by the Greeks TAQ, 
and that its inhabitants were either called Tpwwes or Tpwes. 
As it will be necessary to enter into this subject at some length 
when I come to the examination of the Lycian coins, I will, to 
avoid repetition, refer you to what is there stated. Besides this 
vowel sound of B answering nearly to the Greek omega, it is 
also very frequently a consonant. This double employment of 
B is sufficiently puzzling, but the peculiar use of beta in cer- 
tain Greek dialects throws some light upon it. In Miiller’s 
Ilistory of the Doric Race, vol. ii. p. 431, it is stated, that 
among the Dorians the digamma generally assumed the form of 
B, and a number of instances are there given from the Laco- 
nian, Cretan, Pamphylian and other dialects. In the Greek 
coins of the Emperors Severus and Verus, the sound of V is 
produced either by B or OY, the former name being written 
either ZEOQYHPOX or ZTEBHPOX, showing that in some 
parts the sounds of B and OY were identical. 

It seems, therefore, that B was used in Lycia to represent a 
letter, the force of which must have been nearly that of our W 
when used as a consonant, and of the Greek 2 or OY when as 
avowel. Such a letter is found in several Asiatic languages. 
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In Persian the letter Waw is used both as consonant and 
vowel; in the former case it is a W, in the latter a broad or 
long U. 

In Zend, according to Anquetil du Perron, the letter > is a 
short O, and its duplication » is OU, or in some districts W. 
This explains exactly the uses of B in Lycian, both as a double 
O and asa W;; in other words, that peculiar sound which we 
consider as a doubling of U is formed both in Zend and Lycian 
by doubling the O, which letter must have had in those lan- 
guages a sound somewhat intervening between our O and U. 
M. Burnouf has corrected Anquetil on the subject of these two 
letters, alleging that if the double. Ictter is equal to W, its half 
must be U; and thinking that » is always used as a conso- 
nant, he employs V to represent it, and U to represent its half 
>. The difficulty of deciding this matter is increased by the 
number of letters in Zend, as besides the two just mentioned, 
there are other forms for V, W, U long and O long and short. 
M. Burnouf’s remarks on these letters will be found in the In- 
troduction to his Commentaire sur le Yacna. I am very fearful 
of going wrong when I quit the guidance of M. Burnouf, but in 
this instance I cannot help followmg the reading of the letters 
given by Anquetil, because it explains the use of the B in the 
Lycian inscriptions, and is itself confirmed thereby. 

In the Pehlvi alphabet, according to Anquetil, who is here 
the only guide, one character serves for B, V, O and OU, which 
last he uses nearly as we use W. This may be seen in his 
Pehlvi alphabet in the third volume of the Zend-Avesta, and is 
also mentioned in his Recherches sur les Anciennes Langues de 
la Perse, published in the Mémoires de P Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Letires, vol. xxxi., 1768, p. 400, where, after 
mentioning that there are two characters for B, he adds “le Pehlvi 
forme peutétre ’O, ’OU et le V de la deuxiéme figure B.” This 
is very analogous to the manner in which B is used in Lycian. 

In writing out the Lycian inscriptions in Reman characters, 
I have endeavoured as far.as possible to use a different single 
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letter for each Lycian character, but I have found it impossible 
to do so with the letters now under consideration, since we have 
no letter which answers to the different uses of the B; the 
nearest to it is undoubtedly W, but this will not do in all in- 
stances; I have therefore rendered the B by W where it appears 
to be a consonant, and by OU where it is a vowel. 1 preferred 
the latter to O, as having more analogy to W. 

% performs the same double part of vowel and consonant as 
B, and appears to have the same force of W and O long. It 
is frequently interchanged with B; thus we find the town of 
TPBBWNEME, and the people TPEYAS; also 8#B4# and 
S44, etc. In both these casés the two letters seem iden- 
tical, yet they are always distinguished in some words in the 
same inscriptions, for the word X2PW is invariably thus written, 
the second letter being never changed; this word is the first 
part of the Zend name of Ormuzd, it is written by Anquetil 
Ehora, by M. Burnouf Ahura, therefore in this word the letter 
& seems to be an O or U lengthened by aspiration. It is usually 
a vowel, and very rarely a consonant. In copying out the in- 
scriptions | have adopted the same letters to represent this as 
are employed for B, aamely, W when a consonant and OU 
when a vowel. 

+ is also both vowel and consonant, and closely allied to the 
two preceding, being interchanged with both; thus we have 
BOF#APE and TOF#APE, 4LBE and #+BE, etc., yet the 
letters are not identical; for we find many words in which 
two of them occur together, as on one of the coins, probably be- 
longing to Tyreduos, we find TPAS Bh €E+%, where B and + 
represent different consonants; many others, which will be seen 
by reference to the inscriptions. There are many words, 
particularly in the later inscriptions, where + might be ren- 
dered iby H, as in the name just quoted, which, if written 
TELEWEHEHE, gives a word with a termination analogous 
to that of some of the genitives in Zend; yet H not do to 
express the letter when it is a long vowel. 
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Thus, although feeling convinced that there are differences 
between the three letters B, + and gt, I find them so nearly al- 
‘lied and so frequently interchanged, that I am quite at a loss to 
express a distinction between them in our letters, and I have 
written them all three in the same manner, W when they appear 
to be consonants, and OU when they are vowels. 

I have not been able to reduce to any rule the differences be- 
tween these three letters, because the manner in which they 
are respectively used varies in the different inscriptions, and 
also in different parts of the same monument. I thought at 
first that in the mixed population of Lycia these variations 
might depend upon the writing being the work of a Greek or of 
an Asiatic sculptor; for we can easily understand that a Greek 
could not reconcile himself to use B for a vowel while he had 
another character to use instead of it; to an Asiatic this would 
be a matter of indifference. But further examination has con- 
vinced me that there must have been an alteration going on in 
the pronunciation during the period over which the monuments 
extend, which caused a corresponding alteration in the use of 
the letters. This seems to have consisted in the gradual change 
in many words from W to H, sounds which have a great 
analogy to one another, especially if both are pronounced from 
the throat, as must have been the case in Lycia, where the same 
character represented an aspiration and the long vowel O or OU*. 
At one period there were only the characters B and § to ex- 
press this class of sounds, at another B and 4 represent two 
sounds, the former W, the latter perhaps H, while @ remains 
intermediate between them. I infer that the use of the single 
character is more ancient than its subdivision, from the gene- 
ral tendency of languages to become more complicated, and 
from the internal evidence afforded by the monuments and 
coins. Of the latter very few contain these letters; the coin 


“A similar change from F to H took placé in Spanish; fidalgo being 
turned into hédalgo. | | 
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referred to TyAedios appears from its workmanship to be one 
of the most modern of those with Lycian characters, and the 
letters B and + occur as distinct consonants in a manner not 
found on any of the earlier coins; and the coins of TROOU- 
NEME, on which B is always used as a vowel, are among the 
earliest from Lycia. The examination of the monuments leads 
to the same conclusion: on the north-east and north-west sides 
of the obelisk at Xanthus, B is either vowel or consonant in- 
differently, and + only occurs three times, while in most of the 
other inscriptions this is one of the letters of most common 
occurrence: on no other monuments are these peculiarities so 
strongly marked; consequently tke inscriptions on these two 
sides of the obelisk, the date of which is about 500 B.C., must 
either be the most ancient or the most modern of the whole 
series ; with such an alternative there can be no hesitation in 
considering them as the most ancient, as we should otherwise 
have to assign to the other monuments an antiquity which 
would be quite incredible. This change in the language was | 
gradual, as there are inscriptions in which the letters B and + 
seem nearly identical, which must be considered as of an age 
intermediate between those where the B only occurs, and the 
others in which the difference between the two letters is strongly 
marked. 

In Zend, besides the character already mentioned, there is 
another letter, which M. Burnout considers a W, which is a very 
slight deviation in form from the H of that alphabet: probably 
these were originally the same letter, and the stroke distin- 
guishing them added at a later period, which would be analo- 
gous to the change we find in Lycian: at any rate there seems 
nearly the same difficulty about the sounds W and H in Zend 
as there is in Lycian. 

The letter + occurs in an Etruscan inscription mentioned by 
Lanzi, vol. i. p.168, the sound of which he leaves in doubt : 
there is also an Etruscan letter of frequent use which seems a 
variation in form from 'B, and which is without doubt derived — 
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from the same source as that letter: it is 8, showing a great 
analogy to a double O; itis considered by Lanzi to be equivalent 
to Ph, a letter which might have been used to express the sound 
of W, as the Latin F took the place of the digamma: the same 
character occurs on several undetermined coins attributed to 
Cilicia. The Greeks sometimes used ® to express the Lycian 
B, as in the name of TyAedios, mentioned above, page 447. 

The vowel U has also two characters in Lycian, but the dif- 
ference between them appears to he very slight, as they are fre- 
quently interchanged; yet as the Lycians had a long and a short 
sound to each of the other vowels, it seems natural to suppose 
the two characters tor U to have the same difference between 
them. 

W, with the variations in the form of the letter seen in the 
Alphabet, I consider to be a long U. 

W, and the varieties of form of the short U given in the 
Alphabet, are evidently derived from the Greek upsilon; and 
in the Greek inscription published in your Journal of 1838, 
page 222, the upsilon is made in the same fashion, Y. Both 
these letters vary more than any others in the Lycian alphabet, 
and it is difficult to know to which some of the more fanciful 
forms apply; but there is no doubt that all of them are U, 
either long or short. 


Consonants. 


B has been already given among the semi-vowels; the Lycians 
appear not to have had the sound which we attach to this letter; 
their P answering in all probability the purpose of both our P 
and B. 

\V, with the varieties seen in the Alphabet, answers to the Greek 
gamma, a G hard: the first is the character commonly used, 
from which the second and third are variations arising from mis- 
takes; their value was first determined in the name of Arppagos, 
which occurs both in the Greek and the Lycian on the obelisk at 
Xanthus: the two last, which are mere variations of F, are used 
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in the inscriptions from Pinara, Plate XXX. No. 20 of this, and 
from Xanthus, page 225 of the former Journal, in words else- 
where written with W. A letter nearly similar to the first is 
used for G on the Indo-Bactrian coins (see Prof. Lassen’s Alpha- 
bet in the Proceedings of the Numismatic Society for 1838-39). 
The Etruscans also have a character very similar to y, which is 
read Ch by Lanzi, vol. i. p. 167 3 it occurs as the second letter 
in the names of Achilles and Agamemnon, so that it must have 
had nearly the force of G attributed to the Lycian letter. 

A, exactly the Greek delta, and doubtless of the same sound. 
It is a letter of less frequent occurrence in Lycian than might 
have been expected, its place being supplied by T in many 
words which are written with D in other Eastern languages. 

<= ; the Greek zeta is made in this form on some early monu- 
ments. On the bas-relief at Cadyanda, page 116, on which the 
names are written both in Greek and Lycian characters, the 
Lycian I is expressed in Greek by Z; it may be inferred from 
that circumstance, that the letter I had a purely sibilant sound, 
and that the Lycian S was pronounced like Sh. 

K corresponds both in form and use to the Greek kappa. 

A is the exact equivalent of the Greek lambda. There is no 
L in the Zend alphabet, R being always used instead of it; in 
Pehlvi there are both L and R. 

M .M, FH, answer to the Greek mu: the second, which is 
found in early Greek inscriptions, 1s the commonest form of M 
in the Lycian monuments; the third occurs on a coin figured 
below, No. 28, which appears from its type to belong to some 
city of Lycia; it nearly resembles the usual Etruscan M. 

N, M,N, +, different forms of N, none of which can be 
mistaken. 

l,¢, f, different forms of the Greek II, all of which are 
found on Greek monuments. Occasionally F occurs in your 
copies of the inscriptions, but it appears, from a comparison. of 
all the words in which jt is found, that it is not a gamma, but 
a pi, which should have been copied [; the difference between 

| 2a2 7 | 7 
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the two is so slight, that it is surprising that this error has not 

been made oftener. At the time when the letter pi was formed 
i, the character [ could not have existed as a different letter, 

without leading to endless mistakes; this may account for our 

finding the G of a form so different from the usual Greek gamma. 
~ P is exactly the Greek rho, both in form and use. 

S, 5,4, different forms of S. It has been mentioned above 
that the Lycian I or Z appears to answer in sound to the 
Greek £: on the other hand, the Lycian word SA corresponds 
to the Persian Shah, so that the S must have been pronounced 
as Sh: but as this distinction cannot be traced in all the Lycian 
words in which the letters Land S occur, it may be presumed 
that the two letters were very nearly allied to onc another. 

T cannot be mistaken. 

F; although agreeing in form with the digamma, this lctter 
does not appear to have had the sound of W, but rather that of 
our F, or perhaps of the German Pf; this pronunciation is de- 
termined by finding it as the initial letter of the town, which 
the Greeks called [ledacoa: it answers to the Persian Fa. 

& resembles in form the Greek chi: it is of very rare occur- 
rence, only appearing on the coins of two cities, and in the in- 
scriptions on the south-east and south-west sides of the Obelisk 
at Xanthus. In some words this letter seems to be equivalent 
to K, which added to its form may justify us in considering it 
to be Ch. 

The comparison of the Lycian with the Greek letters shows 
that the forms of all the Lycian consonants, except perhaps of G, 
and of five of the vowels, were derived from the Greek, and that 
the Lycians added to these five vowels to make up a double set 
of long and short vowels; and although two of these additional 
vowels nearly correspond in force to H and ©, they do not re- 
semble them in form, therefore the Lycians must have copied 
the Greek alphabet before it contained the long vowels H and 
Q, or the consonants @, 2, ©, V, which,have no Lycian repre- 
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There is great difficulty in comparing the Lycian letters with 
those of the Persian and Indian languages, as their origin is 
entirely different, yet it is impossible to proceed without exa- 
mining their relations to the Zend alphabet, as that is the lan- 
guage nearest to it. This alphabet has been fully analysed by 
M. Burnouf in the Introduction to his Commentaire sur le Yacna; 
it contains thirteen vowels and thirty consonants: in Sanscrit 
the number is still greater; against these Lycian has only 
twenty-five letters in all. It is obvious that this difference must 
cause great difficulty in studying Lycian by the help of those 
languages, as each letter may answer to several letters in Zend 
or Sanscrit, and it is quite impossible to guess, @ priori, how the 
analogue of a Lycian word will be spelled. It is probable also 
that an alphabet of Semitic origin, aud of such limited extent, 
must have been an imperfect organ of expressing a language 
related to Zend, so that many peculiarities of the language must 
be lost in it, and the principles of orthography in the language | 
may be altered in consequence. It will be impossible to resolve 
these doubts until the language is thoroughly understood; in 
the mean time I dwell particularly upon them, because in this 
difference between the Lycian alphabet and the alphabets of 
the languages to which it is most nearly related, will be found 
the principal obstacle to the study of Lycian. 

The difference between the vowels in Lycian and Zend is not 
of much importance. The Zend has a nasal A which is not 
found in Lycian, and a diphthong AO, which is probably in- 
cluded in the Lycian letter +. Between the consonants of the 
two languages the difference is very great: the Zend alphabet 
has the aspirates Kh, Gh, Th, Dh, Tch, Ch, which are wanting in 
Lycian, where the corresponding unaspirated letters answered 
apparently to the aspirated and unaspirated letters in Zend: © 
thus ITATA in Lycian is derived from a verb answering to 
the Greek rvOnyu, and to the Zend DADHAMI. The nasals - 
G, Ng, and N are wantihg in Lycian; as also Dj, J, and Q; all | 
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ob which docur in Zend. L is the’only Lycian letter not used 
in Zend, 9 where its place is s filled by R. 
The following Table represents the Lycian letters with all their 
_- variations of‘form; against each are placed the Greek and Zend 
letters supposed to be related to it, for the purpose of making 
“the préceding explanations intelligible at one view. It,must be 
bdme ‘tn mifid that many of the comparisons therein established 
Gltenot be relied upon, as the relation of many of the letters are 
stfll to’ be ascertained. 

Before quitting the alphabet, it is worth considering which 
letters are most in danger of being confounded together in copy- 
ing the Lician inscriptions: I have placed together, at the foot 
of the alphabet, the letters which are the most likely to be 
copied one for another; and it is by these resemblances that I 
have been guided in the corrections required to be made in 
your copies of the inscriptions. 
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_. LIST OF ANCIENT LYCIAN COINS 
IN PLATE XXXVIII. AND FOLLOWING WOODCUTS. 





0 0 Shonen 


In the possession of Cities to which they belong, —  Obverse of Colna. 


NC. Fellows 2... 


























.|froouneme (Tros or Tlos) . .  ./Skin of lion’s head. 

Lion passing with head turn- 
: a ed back. | 
.|Ereclé (Heraclea). . . . . .{Skin of lion’s head. 

; ‘ Head of Pan, with wreath | 
Ditto Ditto . . . (copper) andhorn. 
.|Troouneme (Trog or Tlos) . . .jSee Plate. 
The forequarters of two bulls 

joined, the heads looking 

different ways; over them 
the triquetra. | 
: , Bull with human face, with | 
PRO ee ee hump upon his back, 
|Gaéagu (Gage) , . . . . «Sphinx, standing. 
. . {Ereclé (Hera@clea) . . . . .  .|Skin of lion’s head, 
British Museum. . . .|Méré(Myra) . . . . . . .{Forequarters of a bull. 


.|Kopalle 


“a| Ditto .... 








(Kopalle . . 1... 5 «6 


alse tee cae oh et ue tas Se : [Skin of lion’s head. at 
jKopalle . . . « . « « « Horse biting his hind leg. = | 
tds thn. et Ge es eS .|Pegasus. he 


Ditto . icles Stam alee Re We was 8 (Ditto. 
Ditto . .|Fégssérdeme (Pegasa or Pedasa) .|Naked man running. 
Ditto Ditto Ditto . . . Three quarters of Pegasus. 


Ditto. ee ‘|Kopalle . ee ss « « «Lion upon the back of a bull. 
.|Fégssérdeme (Pedasa or Pegasa) .|Skin of lion’s head. 


Ditto « .{Troouneme (Tros or Tlos) . . | Ditto. 

Ditto .. . . Ditto Ditto. . . . «| Ditto. | 

Ditto oF cet a ee oe tae cal Ditto, a 
The forequarters of two bulls |. 

Ditto ; Kopalle joined, the heads luoking | 


different ways; over them | 
| the triquetra, ss 
: oe jMMegible . . . . . . » « .|Three quarters of Pegasua, | 
24|Bank of England lKopalle? . . . . . « « «Pwo dolphins. ee 
*25|Bibliothéque Royale, Paris}; Ditto . . . . . . . « JA griffin. 
26|Bank of England * |Pttarazu (Patera) . . . . . .Humanhead. 
27, Ditto . .. . .|Telewehehe (Telephios?) . . .jHead of Minerva. | 
i tee we ee ew ew.) Pegasus, Ge feo, 
A griffin sitting with letter | 
| a#on reverse. — ee 
sole ew ew we ew ew he he UA sphinx with horns. | 
3l/Parie . . . . . . ofPereclé?. . . . 2. . . Head of lion. | 





Ditto. 





aes 


[* By the kindness of M. Lenorman, I have been furnished with copies of all the ancient” 
Lycian Coins in the Paris Collection, four of which are in the Bibliotheque, and three in the: 
Cabinet of M. le duc de Luynes: three not here drawn are of Kopalle, having for their ob-— 
verses 2 Pegasus, a goat, and the head of Jupiter Ammon; and two of Ereclé, one with the head . 
ofa lion, and the other described asa human head crowned and radiated, the coin copper; pro=.- 
bably this may be similar to No. 4. The nails represented in the triquetra in No. 25 are ree: 
‘markable, and may assist conjecture as to the symbo! which is seen in No. 30, with four arma,— 
i Ee Poon Vienna I have received, in the most liberal manner, from M. Arneth casts of all the. 
uncertain coins in the Imperial Cabirfet. Two ouly are of ancient Lycia; the one not represented.» 
is x0 imperfect that the inscription is illegible, the reverse appears to. be the half of a Pegasus. 
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ON THE COINS OF LYCIA. 


Tne only coins hitherto attributed to Lycia, are a well-marked 
scries with Greek legends, bearing the initial letters of the city 
at which each was struck, and the word Avaiwy; these are 
common in good collections, and a copious list of them will be 
found in Mionnet. I have siated, above, page 440, my reasons 
for thinking that they were struck during the existence of the 
Lycian league, and have nothing to add respecting them, as 
they are too well known to require illustration. Besides these 
there exist a variety of coins with legends in Lycian characters, 
which have hitherto been classed for the most part as uncertain 
coins of Cilicia; the following remarks will be devoted to their 
examination, which requires some inquiry into the ancient geo- 
graphy of the country. 


Xantuvus.—This having been the capital of the country 
might be expected to furnish the greatest number of coins, but 
that is far from the case, and great obscurity hangs over the 
few which are attributed to this town. The name of Xan- 
thus applies both to the city and the river on which it stands, 
which was anciently called Sirbe. Stephanus Byzantiuus tells 
us that f7na was the ancient name of the town of Xanthus, 
and though this is not confirmed by any other author, there is 
no reason to doubt his assertion, for it 1s obvious that Xanthus, 
being a Greek translation of Sirbe, must have been first applied 
to the river, and cannot have been the original name of the town.. 
Homer speaks of the river Xanthus frequently, but does not name 
the town, which is first mentioned by:Herodotus. We could 
hardly expect to find the name of Xanthus in the Lycian inscrip- 
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tions, which would of course call that town by its Asiatic namc ; 
neither does the exact word 4rna occur in them, but on the obelisk 
at Xanthus APENA, or Arina occurs, once in the Greek, and 
several times in the Lycian parts of the inscription. The dif- 
ference between this and the name as given by Stephanus, con- 
sists merely in the insertion of a short vowel between the two 
consonants, which rendered the word more easy of pronuncia- 
tion to the Lycians, whose language abounds in vowels, but 
which would easily be dropped by the Greeks. If this word 
had only been found in the inscriptions, it might be doubted 
whether it was the name of a town, but this is proved by a coin 
figured by Pellerin, vol. ii. Plate LXXXV. Fig. 28. with the 
name APZNA, and another name in Lycian characters, which — 
is not quite legible. Pellerin, reading the third letter X, re- 
ferred the coin to Araxa in Armenia; but Mionnet has placed it 
among the Cilician coins, on account of its general character and 
its legend: it is his No. 681, vol. iii. p. 668. On the front is a 
head of Pallas, and on the reverse the legend, and a sitting figure 
of Pallas armed with spear and shield, etc. I feel no hesita- 
tion in referring this coin to the city of Xanthus under its 
ancient name of Arina or Arna. Having only seen the engra- 
ving of the coin, it is impossible to give a decided opinion as to 
its date; but from its appearance, and its not having the tri- 
quetra, which occurs on all the earliest Lycian coins, I am 
inclined to think it of the second period, and not much earlier 
than the time of Alexander. It would be inconsistent with this 
opinion to find any coins of so early a date with the Greek name 
of Xanthus. 

In the catalogue of Greeco-Juycian coins, in the third volume 
of Mionnet, there are two attributed to Xanthus, No. 78, with 
the legend ZA ATKIQN, and No. 79, with AHMO IAN; it 
will be observed that in both these the name is written with Z in- 
stead of X. Among the Lycian coins figured in Plate XX XVIL., 
No. 1] appears to be oftthe same town as the two just referred 
to; disregarding a stroke, which may be attributed to an acci- 
dental defect, the most probable reading of the legend is 
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IAW, or Zan; but the third letter is not certain, as it is partially 
lost at the edge of the die. This coin is in the collection of the 
British Museum; it is one of the earliest of the Lycian coins 
known, and must be more ancient than the Persian conquest of 
Lycia; it bears the usual triquetra, accompanied by a grain of 
barley, and on the reverse a lion’s head. As there is every 
reason to suppose that when it was struck there was no town 
yet called Xanthus, I cannot refer it to that city, although I 
can find no other in Lycia which will suit it; it must therefore 
remain for the present unlocated, in company with the two 
Greeco-Lycian coins, Nos. 78 and 79 of Mionnet, which cannot 
be separated from this. We have not the names of all the 
seventy towns of Lycia alluded to by Pliny, and it is probable 
that many which have come down under a Greek name in the 
ancient geographers, may have been formerly known by another 
name now lost; so that we need not be surprised at meeting 
with coins which we cannot refer to any known town. 


Tios.—I propose to refer to this city the coins Nos. 1, 5, 19 
and 20, of Plate XXXVII., bearing the lezend TPBBWNEME, 
either at length or abbreviated. In Greek characters this word 
would be Tpwwvvewe. As EME occurs as the termination of 
another Lycian town, it may perhaps be a contraction for some 
word signifying town ; the rest has so much the form of a geni- 
tive plural, that we may translate the whole name conjecturally, 
Town of the Trooes. On the obelisk at Xanthus this name occurs 
twice, and also several other words, which are either the names 
of the people to whom the town belonged, or derivatives relating 
to them; these in Greek characters would be Tpwwde, Tpwwe, 
Tpwwas, Tpwwvea, Tpwwite, Tpworra, and Tpwwitv. Stepha- 
nus states the derivatives from Tdws to be Trweus, Trwsrngy, 
TAwos, and Trwos: allowing for the common change between 
L and R, which is found in most languages, and the greater 
lengthening of the first vowel in the Lycian names, the two lists 
have a strong resemblance, and leave no doubt of the identity of 
the town. 
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The coins of TROOUNEME are not uncommon; among the 
uncertain Cilician coins in Mionnet, Supp. vol. vii. No. 591. 
belongs to it. All have a triquetra, and are of very early date ; 
their usual reverse is a lion’s head. No. 5 has a triquetra on 
each side, and the name ZYMOAO on the reverse, which is 
perhaps the name of a magistrate. 


Myra.—The legend on No. 10. Plate XX XVII. is M®P4 
or Méré; the M is partially defaced on the coin, but may still 
be read: the same name occurs on the Obelisk at Xanthus. 

Mionnet, Supp. vol. vii., gives a coin of the same town, 
No. 592 of his uncertain Cilician ‘coins: it has a triquetra and 
the letters M4 PE... with a head of Pan on the reverse. 


Gaca.—The legend on No. 8. Plate XXXVII. is not very 
clear, but may perhaps be read VAN EWA, or Gaéega, which is 
probably the Gage of the Greeks: the reverse is a sphinx. 

On the obelisk at Xanthus is the name of Géaega, which 
differs slightly, but probably refers to the same town. 


Heracuea.—The coin No. 3. Plate XXXVII. bears the 
name of 4,PEKA4, éreclé or héreclé, if the vowel was aspirated 
when at the beginning of a word. No.9 belongs to the same 
town: its legend is 4#$;PEK. The same name occurs on the 
obelisk at Xanthus. No town of this name in Lycia is men- 
tioned by the ancient geographers, but there is Heraclea in 
Caria, to which place this coin probably belongs. 


Pepasa or Peaasa, a city of Caria. We have the authority 
of Stephanus Byzantinus for the variation in spelling the name 
with D or G. Among the coins with Lycian characters, are 
several which I propose to refer to this town with some hesi- 
tation: they are No. 15. Plate XXXVII., with the legend 

FAVSSPA, Fegssérd*(the last letter is very doubtful); No. 16. 
with Fég, and a Pegasus on the reverse ; and No. 18 with Féd, 
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The Lycian name of the town to which these apply, was pro- 
bably Fagssérdeme, that name being found on the obelisk at 
_Xanthus. Changing the initial letters, which are nearly related 
to one another, F and P, and dropping the terminations in each 
case, there is a great resemblance between the names ; and their 
identity is rendered more probable by the Pegasus on one of the 
coins, and by the name in each language being written with 
either D or G. One of the horses of Achilles mentioned in 
Homer is named Pedasus; it seems therefore that both Peda- 
sus and Pegasus must have been derived from a word signifying 
horse in Lycian, or in one of the languages of Asia Minor. If 
the names Pegasa and Fegsserdeme are rightly identified, they 
must be of Asiatic origin; for the Lycians would not change P 
into F in adopting a Greek name, although the Greeks could 
not avoid the converse change in naturalizing a Lycian name 
beginning with F. By attending to the nature of a change of 
this kind, the language to which a word originally belonged 
can generally be detected. 


CaBA.ia, according to Pliny and Ptolemy, or CaBAuuis, 
according to Strabo, was an inland district of Lycia, containing 
the three cities Oenoanda, Balbura, and Bubon. Strabo, Book 
XIII. p. 629 and 631, enters into some details respecting the 
inhabitants, who were said to be Solymi. 

The most common of the Lycian coins appear to belong to 
this district; No. 12. Plate XX XVII. has the name KOPAAAE, 
Kopalle, which is also found on the obelisk at Xanthus; on the 
rest the name is abbreviated; No. 17 having Kopaill, and Nos. 
2, 6, 7, and 22, only Kop. 

Mionnet, Supplement, vol. vii., has published a coin of the 
| same district, with the legend Kop, which he has classed among: 
the uncertain coins of Cilicia as No.589. The identity of the 
names is not complete, but there is no other name in Lycia 
nor the surrounding countries to which’ these coins can be re- 


ferred. 
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This coin probably belongs to the same district; it is of 
very ancient date, with the legend AX, which must be read 
Chap or Kap. The change of the vowel from O to A brings 
the name nearer to the Greek form Cadalia, and there are other 
proofs that the Lycian letters X and K were nearly identical. 
The reverse has two fish, whith seems an extraordinary bearing 
for an inland district, and increases the doubt on the subject. 


No. 25. 





This coin admits of no such doubt, as its legend is certainly 
Kopalle. 
No. 26. 





Patrara.—lMTTAPA ZW, Pitarazu: it is impossible to 
pronounce this word without inserting a vowel, which brings 
the beginning of the name to an identity with the Greek Patara. 
In the lists of towns in Lycia, Caria, and the neighbouring 
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countries given by the Greek geographers, a large proportion 
end in a@ssos or essos, such as Halicarnassus, Edebessus, &c. The 
azuw on this coin shows the manner in which the Lycians ex- 
pressed this termination, which the Greeks have dropped in 
Patara: the Lycian Z is here equivalent to SS in Greek. 
No. 26 is one of the latest coins with Lycian characters, pro- 
bably struck shortly before the invasion of Asia by Alexander ; 
it has no triquetra, but a head of Mercury on one side, and the 
head of a hero or demigod on the reverse. 


No. 27. 





TELEPHIOS is mentioned by Stephanus Byzantinus as Syuos 
Av«vas, a tribe or people of Lycia. The legend is T#A%- 
B4 +E4%, which is either Telewewewe, or, considering the + to 
be here equivalent to H, Zelewehehe. In either case the word is 
the genitive plural of a noun commencing with Telewe; a name 
only differing from Telephios in the termination and the use of 
g@ to express the sound of the Lycian B. ‘The only difficulty 
connected with this identification is in the term &nyos, which 
does not apply to a town. 


Lycian coins of unknown towns.—The few coins which still 
remain to be mentioned, must remain unarranged until it is 
ascertained to what towns they belong. 


No. 4. Plate XXX VII.—The only letters remaining are 4BF, 
which do not occur together on any of the coins yet mentioned, 
and are not enough to show the name of the town. Perhaps 
they should be read #PE, ére, the beginning of Heraclea. 
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Nos. 13 and 14. Plate XX XVII, have no legend, but as both 
have Pegasus on the reverse, they may belong to Pedasa. 


No. 21. Plate XX XVII. has the letters ME, which afford little 
information. 


No. 23. Plate XX XVII. is so much worn that the legend 
cannot be made out. 


No. 28. 





This coin has the letters MA or AM, and a stroke, which may 
have been an instrument similar to that on No.21. The form 
of the M on this coin is very peculiar, and has a great resem- 
blance to the Etruscan M. The Greco-Lycian coins with 
the letters MA are usually referred to the town of Massicytus. 


No. 29. 





- I-can attempt no explanation of the character on this coin, 
which is repeated on the reverse at the top of the head of a 
griffin. The triquetra shows that the coin was Lycian; but 
there is no such character in any of the inscriptions, so that 
it is uncertain whether jt should be considered as a manceren 
_or as some religious emblem. 
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No. 30. 





This is peculiar in having a four-armed instrument instead of 
the usual Lycian triquetra. If the coin is perfect, the most 
probable manner of reading the legend is FAX LEBS; but 
there may have been another letter after the F, as that corner 
of the die is incomplete. The reverse has a griffin. 

In Sestini’s Letters, vol. vi. tab. 13, no. 1, a coin is figured 
which must have belonged to the same town: it has a four- 
armed triquetra, and on the reverse part of a boar. It is re- 
ferred by Sestini to the town of Aspendus in Pamphylia, which 
is a place of refuge for many stray coins. In the text the legend 
is given BE T4XXE4E, but the engraver has represented 
it in the Plate in a different manner, BE4XNLER4FE; at the 
stop where the asterisk is placed is a character which is not in- 
telligible. There are so many letters the same on the two coins, 
that there can be little doubt of their relationship. The letter 
< is of very rare occurrence in the Lycian inscriptions; it only 
appears on the south-west and south-east sides of the obelisk at 
Xanthus, and its place must be occupied by K in the other in- 
scriptions; but I observe that % is frequently and K never 
doubled. The only words on the obelisk which have any re- 
semblance to the legend on the two coins are T@XXE and 
AAXXEE, and a word which is partially lost in the imperfec- 
tion of the stone at the end of the 59th and beginning of the 
60th lines on the south-east, T..... XEFAE BE; if we in- 
sert the letters 4% in the gap, we obtain T@X REF ?EBE: 
which corresponds with Sestini’s coin if we retain the T given 
in his text, and read F for the character left doubtful by his en- 
graver. To bring the coin No. 30 to the same name, we must 
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insert T at the part which is imperfect, and read T@AXXLEBSF, 
which can only be reconciled with the above on the supposition 
that B and F are convertible letters, for which there is no other 
evidence. 





The legend upon this coin appears to be P4APEKA4 or 
Péereklé, but T cannot tind any town of that name mentioned 
in the ancient geographers : not having seen the coin itself, nor 
a cast from it, I suspect that the drawing from which this cut 
is taken may be inaccurate. If the first letter were omitted 
the name would be Erecle, or Heraclea, the same as Nos. 3 
and 9. 


TREMILA AND Trogs.—In the Greck part of the inscription 
on the obelisk at Xanthus, Lycia is mentioned several times ; 
but that name docs not occur in the other part of that inscrip- 
tion, nor in any Qf the inscriptions in the Lycian language. 
Herodotus (1. i. c. 73) states that the inhabitants of Lycia were 
called at different periuds Milyans, Solymi and Termils, which 
last name they had at the time they were governed by Sarpedon, | 
and by which their neighbours still called them. So that in 
the time of Herodotus, the people whom the Greeks called 
Lycians, were called Termile« by the neighbouring Asiatics. 
Stephanus Byzantinus gives Tremilé as the ancient name of 
Lycia. The word TPXMEA4, Trame/é, occurs repeatedly on 
the obelisk at Xanthus, in which ‘ve cannot mistake the 7re- 
mile of Stephanus ; and in connexion with it on the obelisk, and 
on the tomb No. 18, the TroQodcs or Trddes are mentioned 
in a manner which shows them to have been not merely inha- 


2H 
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bitants of the town of Tlos, but the people of a separate nation 
or district, in which character we do not find them mentioned 
by the ancient geographers. 

There is a passage in Homer which has given infinite trouble 
to all the commentators, ancient and modern, and especially to 
the Greek geographers, which is connected with the present 
subject, and may be partially explained by the facts now 
brought to light for the first time. In the enumeration of the 
Trojan army (Iliad ii. 1.824 to 827), Pandarus, the son of Ly- 
caon, leads the Troes who inhabit Zeleia at the foot of Mount 
Ida and drink the waters of the Aisepus. In the fifth book, 
where his contest with Diomede dis related, Pandarus is repre- 
sented as coming from Lycia; and the name of his father, his 
worship of Apollo Lycegenes, and his skill in the bow, all mark 
him as a Lycian. 

Strabo, whose veneration for Homer knew no bounds, is 
quite staggered by the apparent contradiction of these passages, 
and he expresses his surprise more than once (b. xill. p. 845 
and 846, and b. xiv. p. 950), that Homer should call the same 
troops both Troes and Lycians, and should place Lycia, the 
kingdom of Pandarus, north of Troy. Strabo refers for the 
position of Zeleia, the Aisepus and surrounding country, to De- 
metrius, a native of those parts, who wrote thirty books upon 
the sixty lines of Homer which enumerate the Trojans, and 
after remarking at some length upon the difficulty of explaining 
it, leaves the subject in doubt. The later Greek writers were 
less cautious. Stephanus Byzantinus distinguishes two Lycias ; 
one named after Lycus, the son of Pandion, the other near Ci- 
licia, which Sarpedon governed. The Scholiast explains the 
matter in a different manner (Il. iv. line 103, and v. line 105); 
with him Lycia is both a name for the town of Zeleia, and 
also the country usually so called. Eustathius, commenting 
upon the same passages, makes out two countries of the same 
name ; the Lesser Lycia, also called the Lesser Troy, the coun- 
try of Pandarus, and the Greater Lycia, the kingdom of Sarpe- 
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don. Throughout all these authors the constant mention of 
Pandarus and Sarpedon points out the source of the confusion. 

The Latin authors derived their geography from observation, 
and not from the study of Homer: neither in Pliny nor Pom- 
ponius Mela is there any mention of the second kingdom or 
town of Lycia. 

We are now able to explain the origin of these errors. The 
country included by the Greeks under the gencral name of 
Lycia contained two nations, the Tremila and the Troes; both 
sent troops to the assistance of Troy, the former under Sarpe- 
don and Glaucus, the latter under Pandarus, the son of Lycaon. 
The name of Troes, applied both *to the people of Troouneme 
or Tlos and of Troy, led to the confusion; and either Homer 
himself, or the compilers of the Iliad in its present form, fell 
into the error of bringing the troops of Pandarus from Zeleia, 
at the foot of Mount Ida, a town whose position was well known 
to all the ancient geographers. The author of the Iliad has en- 
tered so fully into the mythology of Lycia, that we can hardly 
suppose him unacquainted with that country, and the mistake 
was probably made when the detached poems were put together 
at a later period; it is at least certain that it has not arisen from 
the transcribers of the poems since the time of Strabo, as all 
his remarks show that his version of these passages of Homer 
was the same as ours. | 

There are two rivers of the name of Xanthus mentioned in 
the Iliad; the one flowing through Lycia, to which the name is 
very applicable, the other through the Troad, where there is no 
stream to which that name can properly be applied. Perhaps 
' the latter may have owed its existence to the same confusion 
between Lycia and the Troad, and the line 


‘Ov ElavOov xadeovor Oeot, avdpes be Zxapavbpov, 


may have been added at a later period, when it was observed 
that two rivers were mentioned in the poem in a ae Ww nae 
only one was found to exist. i 
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your readers to judge of the Lycian language with- 

trouble of learning a new alphabet, I have copied out 

in Roman characters, and have taken the 

%3 correct all the errors in your copies of them 

can detect, and im some instances to fill up small 

In altering words to make the orthography consist- 

ent, I have always been guided by the resemblances between 
the letters already pointed ont ; but that the alterations and 


{* Rereruncr ro INscriprions on Prate XXXVI. 
At Limyra, 
Na, J. On an Elizabethan rock-tomb, the Phoenician characters coloured 
blue and the Greek red. 
No, 2. On a rock-tumb, under bas-relief, the letters coloured alte:nately blue 
apd red, 
On theffle Of the door of a handsome built tomb, with portico. 
A rock-tomb, the letters alternately green and red. 
Qver tomb, the Greek chatacters over one of the pannels. 
‘8 ‘and 20. On rock-tombs. 
At Telmessus. 
Nos. 6 9, and 12. On rock-tombs. 
At Pinara, 
Nos, 10, 17, and 21. On rock-tombs, 
” garcophagus-tomb, 
At Myra. 
3, A rock-tomb, letters coloured blue and red. 
16, 18, $9, atid 22. On rock-tombs. 
At Xanthus. 
No, 14. On a rock-tomb 
No. 16. On a glab. 
At Antiphellus. 
‘No.8. Upane handsome sarcophagus : there have been eight lincs, but they 
"are now so imperfect, that I have only attempted to copy the first 
two, and have selected a few perfect words from the others.—C. F.] 
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additions may be readily seen, they arc printed in italics. I 
have also endeavoured to separate all the words, the points 
which originally marked them out having been frequently 
omitted ; here also care has been taken to distinguish between 
that which is found in the originals and that which has been 
added, the points being placed only where they occur in your 
copies of the inscriptions, and the divisions made by me being 
marked by the separation into words, without stops between 
them. Still there are a few alterations which could not be 
easily shown in the printing, as when a stop which appear’ to 
be erroneous is omitted, and when a stop is substituted for a 
letter; these cases are of rare occurrence, and the latter only 
takes place where the letter | appears to have been copied in- 
stead of the stops, which if the stone is a little chipped might 
easily be mistaken for that letter. These alterations are of 
little importance, as the engravings of the inscriptions being at 
hand, every one who wishes to study the language will naturally 
recur to them, and not rely upon my transcripts. 

The inscriptions are placed in the order in which they can 
be most easily studied, beginning with the bilingual inscription 
from Limyra, which is followed by the other funereal inscrip- 
tions, the shorter and simpler preceding those of which the con- 
struction is more complicated. The decrees on the obelisk at: 
Xanthus are left for the last. In this manner the simple sen- 
tences lead on to the understanding of those which are more 
difficult, and much repetition in the explanations is avoided. 

A literal translation is placed under the line wherever this 
can be done. It will thus be seen at a glance how much is still 
wanting. 


Inscrrprion No.3. Puare XXXVI. 


EWEEYA: ERAFAZEYA: METE: PRINAFATU: SEDEREYA : 
To pvypa TObE emunoata | gtoapios 
This tomb made Sidarios 


Pi ....NE: TEDEEME: OURPPE ETLE EOUWE- LADE: 
TALVVLOS vios EQUTOL KaL TH YuvatKt 
Painnis’s son for self his, wife 


EOUWE SE TEDEEME EOUWE .... LEYE 
KAaL Vi TupLahn 
his, and — son his Pubiale. 


Every one who attempted to study the Lycian inscriptions 
naturdlly began with this, as it is the only one which 1s accom- 
panied by a translation, and is thus the foundation of all our 
knowledge of the language. The tianslations made by M. Saint 
Martin and Dr. Grotefend have been already referred to; they 
were made from the copy taken by Mr. Cockerell, which is very 
imperfect ; your copy is far from complete, but the comparison 
of the two brings us nearer to the truth ; and some of the other 
inscriptions on Plate XXXVI. run so nearly in the same words, 
that there is no difficulty in reducing this to a form very nearly 
correct: in the version given above both copies have been made 
use of, and some words have been corrected from the other in- 
scriptions. 

The Greek has been published in a corrected form by M. 
Letronne in the Journal des Savans for February 1821, by 
M. Saint Martin, and by Dr. Grotefend; the differences be- 
tween their readings are not great; the only alteration of im- 
portance now made from your copy 1s the substitution of vias 
for vidi in the last line : this change relieves us from a Greek word 
of very rare occurrence, and gives a more definite meaning to 
tedéeme, which in the singular always appears to mean son, 
although in the plural, which we shall soon meet with, it pro- 
bably has the more general signification of children. Even 
with the assistance of both copies the names of the father and 
son of Sidarios remain unintelligible. 

The Lycian words are so completely altered in their spelling 
by the additional materials now brought home, that it is unne- 
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cessary to criticise the explanations attempted of them in their 
former incorrect forms, so that I will proceed at once to explain 
the manner in which the translation placed below each word 
has been arrived at: évidwe occurring three times, first as part 
of the phrase corresponding to €avrw, and then after the words 
wife and son, can only be the pronoun fis, or an article. In 
the longer inscriptions this word does not occur so often as an 
article must do if there were one in the language ; excepting on 
the tombs, where the possessive pronoun is constantly to be 
expected, it is rarely found. It must therefore be the possessive 
pronoun Ais, 2 meaning which will be found suitable to every 
situation in which éodwe oacurs; and which shall presently be 
justified etymologically. As soon as the near relationship of 
the letters +, %, and B was observed, I saw that éwéeya, of 
which we find the neuter form éwuinu on the other tombs, must 
belong to the same family; its form, coupled with its being 
transluted ro in the Greek, marked it for the demonstrative 
pronoun fhis. M. Saint Martin cunjectured that the first three 
words should be translated ce tombeau-ci; but having only the 
last letters of the first word, he could not connect it with the 
corresponding word in the other inscriptions, which he translated 
tom6. Dr. Grotefend’s explanation came much nearer the truth, 
as he saw that the second word in each inscription was the noun 
tomb, and he translated igoe (as he read the first word here) 
hoc; but he took the corresponding word in the other inscrip- 
tions, which he read iéyeny, for an adjective, sepulchral, 

The declension of the Zend pronouns has not yet been tho- 
roughly made out; there are some remarks upon them scat- 
tered through M. Burnouf’s Commentaire sur le Yacna, but 
they are not sufficient for the present purpose, and we are driven 
to recur to Anquetil’s vocabulary, in which many of the pro- 
nouns are scattered about without reference to either number, 
case, or gender. The following words have been picked out of 
his lists, and arrangedyin a manner which renders them intel- 
ligible :— | 
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Relative, who: Nominative, 1¢, 14, 16; Genitive and Dative, 
Ide and Heoté. 
Interrogative, who: Nominative, Kéié, Kd; Genitive and 
Dative, Keotie. 
Demonstrative, lui: Nominative singular, Eeté ; 
eux: Nominative plural, Hétéé. 


It may be deduced from the above, that in the singular the 
three genders of the nominative end in é, a, 0; that in the geni- 
tive and dative these are changed to 6é, or ode ; and that in the 
plural the vowels are lengthened. 

In accordance with this principle we shall find that the Ly- 
cian pronoun He may be declined 

Nominative singular €, he; Genitive and Dative, @we or 

Gotie, him ; 


which resembles the declension of the pronouns in many of the 
Indo-Germanic languages, as se, sui ; me, moi ; le, lui, &c. From 
the oblique case éwe or éode, the possessive €otiwe, his, is formed 
in a manner similar to suus from sui, by doubling the uw; and 
from the same word is derived the demonstrative pronoun, of 
which the feminine éwéeya begins the inscription before us, 
and the neuter éwuinu is found in several others: the masculine 
of this word does not occur, it was probably éwéiye or éwéyé, 
agrecing in form with Anquetil’s pronouns ié, kéié, enié. It 
seems probable that the Lycian words beginning with the long 
vowel # were all aspirated in pronunciation; the addition of an 
aspirate would make the Lycian pronouns equivalent to he, him, 
and his, he, hewe, or heote and heotiwe. In the pronouns I can 
never distinguish between the genitive and dative cases; and I 
am not sure that they can be distinguished in the Lycian nouns 
and adjectives, although there are some words in which it is 
possible that they may be different. There is a curious pecu- 
liarity in the change from the feminine éwéeya to éwuinu in the 
neuter: as we go on we shall find many instances of the de- 
clension affecting the vowels of the penult and antepenult syl- 
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lables, as in this case; but I cannot account for the insertion of 
the n in the last syllable. 

In the preceding remarks on the pronouns which occur in 
this inscription, several words have been mentioned which we 
have not yet come to; but this anticipation has brought into 
one view the pronouns which are connected with one another, 
and will save the necessity of much repetition. I was anxious 
also to bring forward these pronouns at the commencement of 
the inquiry, as their great resemblance to the corresponding 
words in the European languages is a strong evidence of- the fa- 
mily to which the Lycian language belongs ; this we shall soon 
find strengthened by the farms of conjugation of the verbs. 

The first two words are in the accusative feminine singular ; 
they exhibit a peculiarity which we shall find running through 
the whole language, in wanting the terminal consonant which is 
found in so many languages of the same family ; Sanscrit, Zend, 
Greck, and Latin add n, m, or s to the accusative, but that case 
ends in a vowel in Lycian, both in the singular and the plural ; 
yet its affinity to them is shown in the change of the terminal 
vowels, which vary in declension in a manner closely analogous 
to the last vowels in these languages, from which we also see 
that the Lycians do not add a vowel, but drop a consonant from 
the end of each word, as compared with its analogous word in 
another language. On the same principle the owner of this tomb 
is named in Greek 2cdapios, and in Lycian Sedéreya: he was in 
all probability a Greck, and the final s was dropped in the Lycian 
pronunciation of his name. It will be seen as we advance, that 
every name on the Lycian tombs ends in a vowel. 

The second word is translated uyvnya: in your copy the sixth 
letter is wanting; Mr. Cockerell has given it as 2, which seem- 
ing to bring too many vowels togetiier, I have replaced it by 
I, 2 letter closely resembling the former: for a similar reason 
I have preferred his copy of the beginning of the word to yours, 
éra being preferableeto éarf': the word thus corrected occurs 
again on the tomb of Payara. 
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The third word méte is declinable: at the corresponding place 
in the sentence on other tombs we find mute, muti, muné, and 
muna; of these, mutt and muna only occur once, and are per- 
haps incorrectly copied instead of mute and muné, so that they 
need not be taken into consideration. M. Saint Martin con- 
jectured that méte “répondrait 4 rode, ou serait un adverbe qui 
signifierait ici.” The first explanation seems correct, as the suffix 
te appears identical with the Greek de, the declension only af- 
fecting the first syllable ; and ze will be found added in a similar 
manner in other inscriptions to many other words. M. Burnouf 
(Commentaire, p. 139) supposes man in Zend to be a declinable 
demonstrative particle, which is nof. required in our language: 
this is exactly the use of rode, and explains the words under con- 
sideration ; the only difficulty connected with them is, that they 
are used indiscriminately with words in the neuter and feminine. 

The next word begins in some inscriptions with a, but p is 
the most common spelling, and is doubtless correct, making 
prinafatu: its meaning is given very clearly in the Greek 
erxounaato: it will be necessary to speak of this verb at some 
length when we come to its participle, so it may be passed over 
at present. 

The sixth word 1s the name of the parent of Sidarios, which 
cannot be restored with any certainty; it is obviously in the 
genitive case, but its termination differs from that of every name 
which occurs in the genitive on the other tombs, which uni- 
formly end with the letter +, ow: as a native could have no 
motive to put up a funereal inscription in two languages, it is 
to be inferred that Sidarios was a Greek. Herodotus tells us 
(b. i. c. 173) that the Lycians traced their genealogies, not by 
the fathers, like the Greeks, but through their mothers and 
grandmothers ; therefore the reason of the difference of termi- 
nation between this and the other names is, that this is the 
name of a man, and those on the other tombs of the mothers of 
the owners; and + is consequently the termination of the geni- 
tive of feminine names. 
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The ncxt word fedéeme occurs twice; from the Greek it is 
evident that it means son, but the Orientalists who have studied 
this inscription have not been able to find an analogous word to 
it in any other language, which is very remarkable, as the terms 
of relationship have a great resemblance in all the languages of 
the same family. The nominative and dative of this word are 
the same; the dative plural tedg@emé occurs on several of the 
other tombs, being formed by lengthening the final vowel of the 
singular. 

The three succeeding words, odrppe étle éotwe, answer to- 
gether to the Greek éavrw; the corrected spelling of the first, 
and their separation into three words, is learned from the other 
tombs. The reasons for translating Godwe, his, have been already 
given; éle is often written at/e, and seems related to the San- 
scrit atman, signifying self; the meaning of odrppe has only 
been derived from the context, which admits of nothing but the 
preposition for, a sense which the word will bear in every sen- 
tence in which it occurs. 

The exact spelling of the word lade is supplied from the other 
inscriptions; itis translated by yuvaict, wife, and is in the dative 
case; the nominative Jada occurs in the inscription No. 5 of the 
same Plate: on No. 22 there is another form of the same word, 
ladu, upon which no reliance can be placed, as that inscription 
is very imperfect and incorrect. Mr. Yates connected this with 
the English words /ady and /ad, and the comparison is a very 
just one. 

The word sé is the conjunction and, which, like the Greek 
xat, preceded the word to which it refers: when the copulative 
follows the noun it is united to it, and written with a short 
vowel se. The change in the length of the vowel is natural, 
depending upon the different stress laid upon the word accord- 
ing to its position in the sentence, and illustrates the similar 
difference between «az and the Latin gue. In Zend and Sanscrit. 
the conjunction cha or tcha follows the word, and is united to 
it. These different forms are an illustration of the change of 
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letters in the respective languages to which they belong: the 
Lycian conjunction was probably pronounced she, and it is in 
that language that the consonant is the most softened. 

The only remaining word is the name of the son of Sidarios, 
which is not distinct ; it was perhaps Pubialé, forming in the 
dative in Lycian Pubialéyé. 

This sentence is too simple to throw much light upon the 
construction ; it corresponds very closely to the Greek transla- 
tion, the principal difference being the want of the article, which 
is supplied by a more frequent use of pronouns. 


Inscription No. 20. Pirate XXXVI. 
ewuinu: gori: mute prinafati Gsédtplume: odrppe lade: 
this tomb made Esedeplume for wife 
Goliwe: sé tedésaemé: Eohweyé: woméleyé. 

his and children his illegitimate. 

Goru may safely be translated tomd, from its occupying the 
same position in the sentence as the word so translated in the 
last inscription. The Persian gu, a tomb, seems to be derived 
from the same root. In many of the inscriptions this word is 
spelled gopu, and indeed this is the more common spelling ; 
yet it is yoru in some of those which appear most accurate, 
especially in that at page 226 of your former Journal—a short 
inscription, upon which I place great reliance ; and this form is 
confirmed by the Persian word gur. However, as there is some 
uncertainty about it, the original spelling is left uncorrected as 
it is found in each inscription. 

Tedésaemé is evidently derived from the same root as fedeéme, 
and must mean children. 

Eotweyé is the dative plural of éodwe: in the singular there 
is no difference between the nominative and the dative. 

The last word woméleyé appears to be related to the Arabic 
humeel, an illegitimate child: there is a great difficulty in fixing 
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an exact value to the letter + which begins this word, and which 
seems to be intermediate between w and 4: the present instance 
would make us incline to the latter, but in other words the 
former is the preferable version of the letter. The remaining 
words have been already explained. 


Inscription No. 7. Puatre XXXVI. 


ewuinw: gopii: méte: prinafatu: pomasa: Ertcleyéstot : 
this tamb made Pomasa Erieleyese’s 

tedéeme oirppe lade: éoiwe ofeité: gométeyéoh: zzemaze: 
son for wife his Ofeite Gometeye's daughter 

sé: tedéemé: éotweyé. 

and = children his. 

The first four words were considered when the former inscrip- 
tion was explained; the next is the name of the owner of the 
tomb, followed by that of his mother: according to Bopp’s 
grammar, feminine nouns in Zend which end in a vowel, form 
their genitives in ao, a sound for which that alphabet has a se- 
parate character; the letter + corresponds to several letters in 
Zend, which is,the cause of the difficulty in fixing its exact 
value; and it appears from its use as the termination of the 
genitives of female names, that it includes the Zend aé as well 
as ou, between the sounds of which there can be but little dif- 
ference. 

The context points out that ofeité is the name of the wife of 
Pomasa, and the next word that of her mother; and that the 
word zzemaze must signify daughter. I have met with no direct 
confirmation of the translation of this last word, but in Bepp, 
p- 126, the Zend verb zezami is translated to beget or produce ; 

zemaza, the nominative of the word in question, may be derived | 
from the same root. _- 
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Inscriprion No. 8. Puate XXXVI. 
rezzete prinafaté: ddépinéféoi: tedéeme: odrppe lade éoiiwe 
Rezzete made Ddepinefe's son for wife his 
sé: ted&emé. 
and children. 
Except an alteration in the construction of the sentence, there 
is nothing here which requires mention. 


Inscription No.5. Puate XXXVI. 
€wuinu : gopii méte prinafantu ériménodine sé lada codiwe 
this tomb made Eramenoune and wife his 
traertlaé ptté sé €ren..... yaie. 
Araertlae. 

This inscription is so imperfect, that I cannot venture to fill 
up the blank at the end; yet it contains two words which are 
of great help towards the grammar of the language: the nomi- 
native dada, of which only the dative Jade is found elsewhere ; 
and the plural of the verb which is formed from the singular, by 
inserting a letter before the last syllable: this letter stands in 
the copy ! or y, which would give prinafaytu; but one of the 
commonest errors consists in copying | for M; by making 
this change we obtain prinafantu, which corresponds so closely 
to the plural in Zend and Greek, that I have adopted it in the 
version given above. 

At the foot of the inscription are two words in Greek charac- 
ters, T-aAvos . vixapyou, which probably are the names of the 
artist, as they seem to have no reference to the rest of the in- 
scription. 


_ Inscription at page 226 of your former Journal. 
Ewuinu: gorti: muné prinafatu: médé: épinume Eotwe: 
this tomb made — Mede (for) ? his 
wipriina: sé: atle. | 

successor and himself, 
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_ This is perhaps the most accurate of all the inscriptions which 
you copied; the only alteration which I have made in it is the 
substitution of a stop for the {in the last line. Most of the 
words have been already explained, but there are two which are 
new to us. 

Epinume appears to be a term of relationship, but I must leave 
its exact meaning doubtful: considering it as a compound word 
formed of épin and wmne, the former seems related to the Arabic 
iben, a son, and the latter to the Arabic um, signifying mother ; 
but even with this assistance, it is difficult to determine the 
meaning of the whole word. This and the following words are 
in the dative, the preposition for, which is usually expressed, 
being here understood. 

Wapruna seems to be derived from wapru, which occurs in 
the lower inscription of the page preceding this; the termina- 
tion in za has more resemblance to the instrumental case of the 
Zend than to the usual form of the dative. Wapru perhaps 
means heir or successor, and may then be connected with the 
Persian preposition wapes, which signifies after; this meaning 
is very suitable to the other sentence in which the word occurs; 
otherwise it must be a term of relationship. | 


Inscription No. 18. ,.Puate XXXVI. 
ébuinu: prinafu: méné: prinafatu ddaofa: srzzyoleotod 
this work made Ddaoia N’s 


tedéeme: oiirpe : Jade Goiiwe sé tedéeme sé uwélatedeCwa—a 
son Jor wife his and children and posterity 


mé . & etéae tute ite—pa téze sé lad Coiwe olwfterémé inepé 
hereinand wife his 


ifé retuto tewée: en€: ofl&me: toféto ofl&me mée toféte teké 


tewée itéae: tade teké méné se tléwe towéete trimele: wofé dre | 


Lycian 


sé trouiota | sé m—oillt wofédre. 
and Troittan 
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In the above inscription the greater part remains to be explain- 
ed hereafter; some parts are very imperfect ; and at the end of 
the third line I have left a number of letters in confusion, as the 
inaccuracy of the copy does not enable me to divide the words 
with any probability of success. We have here another word 
signifying the tomb, prinafu, which is obviously the passive par- 
ticiple of the verb to which prinafatu belongs, and which may 
safely be translated work. It was from the comparison of these 
two words, that Dr. Grotefend first concluded that Lycian be- 
longed-to the family of the Indo-Germanic languages, since the 
verbs were conjugated in a manner analogous to those languages. 
The resemblance of prinafatu to the Greek emrocncaro is so great, 
that we may suppose it to be the same tense, the middle aorist : 
the form of the participle is more near to the Latin; if we add 
M to the word before us, making it prinafum, it might almost 
pass for the passive participle of a Latin verb. The only other 
forms in which we find this verb, are prinafaté, which may be the 
aorist of the active, and prinapo, which is perhaps a noun derived 
from the same root; the verb is probably prinapame or prina- 
fame. No verb resembling this has been found in any of the 
Indo-Germanic languages, and it has been thought connected 
with the Arabic bera, creating, a verb which occurs in all the 
Semitic languages: it seems probable that the Lycians, who 
were close neighbours to the Syrians, should have some mixture 
of Semitic roots, and this derivation is probably correct. It 
must be remarked, that this verb, even if of Semitic origin, is 
nevertheless declined in the manner peculiar to the Indo-Ger- 
manic languages, having been completely adopted by the Ly- 
cians; yet it has neither augment nor reduplication, of both of 
which we shall meet with many instances further on in the 
Lycian verbs. The next word which requires notice occurs in 
the second line; it begins with wwéla, compounded with a word 
which may be ¢edéemé badly copied, but which is certainly con- 
nected with that word; here again the Semitic languages will 
help us: weled in Arabic is son; welad, child-birth, bearing 
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children, or being born; putting these words together, we have 
for the compound, children’s children, grand-children, or de- 
scendanis. 

In the next line we find Jadu, a case of the noun Jada, which 
I must leave in doubt, though I conjecture it to be the accusa- 
tive or dative plural, as it is not improbable that the owner here 
gives permission to his descendants to bury their wives also in the 
same tomb; éoéwe in that case would mean their as well as his. 

In the last two lines we find the two people mentioned, who 
together seem to have made up what was called by the Greeks 
Lycia, the Tramele and the Troes. 

The use of the charactere B, £, and +, is different in this in- 
scription from what we find in many others; they are more 
distinct from each other than usual, and yet it is difficult to fix 
their exact value: the Bis always a consonant, and may be fairly 
rendered W ; but both the other letters seem to act the part of 
vowel and consonant. The last word of the inscription is no 
doubt the same as that which terminates the preceding line, 
where P has been substituted for O; this occurs in another 
inscription written BOF SAPE; thus the t is here a consonant, 
while in the words oidrpe and éotwe it is clearly a vowel; gp 
occurs a8 a consonant in uwela, and as a vowel in Trodota; the 
L which ends this word must be incorrect, but I am at a loss 
what letter to substitute in its place. 

Téze in the third line seems identical with fése, which we 
shall soon come to, meaning herein; the letters 8 and Z appear 
to be frequently interchanged by the sculptors. 

The first part of this inscription is similar to the usual style 
of the others, but all the latter part is for the es quite un- 
intelligible. 


Inscription No. 14. Pruatre XXXVI. 


The artist seems tohave made a mistake when he commenced 
this inscription, and on discovering his error, to have begun 
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again lower down: we may disregard altogether the unfinished 


words in the upper part, and begin where it is corrected. 
7 4, 
éwuinu: gopi: méte prinafatu: tofa..aa: oirppe lade sé 
this tomb ye made N. for wife and 


tedcemé : séey€ itadu: tése: meite: adadawéle: ada: I 

children Whoever buries herein  ..._, let him pay a fine adas 2. 

The first sentence contains the usual statement of the person 
for whom the tomb was intended, and all the words in it have 
been already met with: the second part denounces any tres- 
passer who makes use of the tomb as liable to a fine. Several 
of the Greek inscriptions which you have copied in Asia Minor 
contain a similar clause, and we shall find it again on other Lycian 
monuments: this has been placed first, because it is the sim- 
plest sentence in which a fine is mentioned, and consequently 
the most easily analysed. 

The form of the word séeyé, points out that it is a pronoun, 
its termination being similar to the Zend pronouns already 
mentioned; its meaning must be gathered from the context, 
where who or whoever seems required. 

Itadu belongs to a verb which we shall meet with in a variety 
of tenses, ttatu, ttata, ttatatu, and ttatadu; the verb is probably 
tatame or tadame, equivalent to the Sanscrit dadhami, and to the 
Greek 7tOnut, which latter word occurs on tombs in the sense of 
bury, which is the meaning required for the word before us. 

The short ¢ at the beginning of i¢adu is the augment, which 
differs little from the e added to the Greek verbs. The resem- 
blance of the Lycian to the Greek verbs is so great, that we 
may refer to the Greek grammar for comparison; thus itadu 
and ifata seem to be in the active voice, the latter answering to 
the imperfect er: ; itatatu and itatadu in the a ales of the 
middle, as erOero. 
_ The translation of the two following words is conjectural ; the 
sentence requires herein, or something té that effect, and the 
form of the words renders it probable that they are adverbs ; 
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tése being perhaps here, and meife the adverbial form of the de- 
monstrative participle already mentioned, of which the adjective 
forms méte and mute occur so often. 

Ada in Arabic signifies payment; in our inscriptions it is al- 
ways followed by a numeral, and must be a definite sum or 
piece of money : ¢awan in Arabic is a fine or penalty: the word 
adadawéle, or as it is elsewhere spelt, adadawale, is a verb in 
the imperative, compounded of ada and tawan, which together 
give the meaning to pay a fine. The only word in the inscrip- 
tion about which there is any daubt, is the name of the owner of 
the tomb, which is not perfectly copied. 


Second Inscription at page 225 of your former Journal. 


éwuinu : prinafu : méné prinafatu aoigkwade : pezewedéot : 
this work made Aoug kwade Pezewede’s 


tedéeme ysé : waprii méot : towés : sécyé itatadu : meite ada- 
son If successor of me nero any one allows to bury: * let 


déwale : ada: O — sé yutre : itata ada : WW — sé sey ctante 
‘him pay afineadas 30 And other buries adas 13 And 


rzzeitai:}...... ade : Gow : sé minéue edéwe 
sum that and 
ésédu iméfe 3 sé peytu : utre : itatu prinéze : atlawe. 
and no one other may bury beloved by themselves. 
I cannot translate the whole of what precedes, even with the 
help of guessing at the meaning of one or two of the words; yet 
the subject can be made out sufficiently to obtain an insight into 
the construction of the sentences, which throw more light upon 
the structure of the language than any other inscription yet 
translated. 
The first paragraph, down to the word son, admits of no 
doubt; the only worfs to be remarked in it are poinafu and 
prinfatu, inatead of prinafu and prinafatu, as we find them 
212 
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written elsewhere ; as these are probably errors in making the 
copy, they have been corrected above. | 

The general meaning of the second paragraph cannot be. mis- 
taken, but it is not easy to explain the use of each separate word 
in it. I have some doubt whether the first word should be yse 
or sé; the first character | is often copied in the place of the 
stop, which is here omitted ; and it is so rarely found preceding 
a consonant, that I never find it in such a position without sus- 
pecting that a mistake has been made. On the other hand, in 
Anquetil’s vocabulary of Zend, iézé is translated ¢f, which is so 
appropriate in this sentence that it has been adopted. The fourth 
letter of the next word is imperfect; by- reading it r we get 
wipri, the nominative of wiprina, which occurs in the inscrip- 
tion at page 226 of the same volume: it has already been pro- 
posed to translate this word successor or heir, from the context 
in these two passages: it occurs nowhere else, so there is no 
other clue to it. Méoz will be readily admitted as the genitive 
of me; yet it must be observed, that this translation, although 
not improbable in itself, does not make a correctly grammatical 
sentence, as the inscription begins in the third person. Towés 
takes the place of fése in the inscription No. 14, and requires 
the same translation of herein or therein: the remaining words, 
down to the amount of the fine, have been explained before ; 
but séeyé requires a slightly, different translation from that pre- 
viously given, any one being here preferable to whoever. 

The next short paragraph is clear; the only doubt is, whether 
to write yuére as we find it, or to consider [ as the representative 
of the stops, and to spell the word uére. The latter seems the 
most probable, as that word occurs lower down in the inscrip- 
tion, but the former spelling is found in the fragment No. 16, 
so it must be left uncertain: in either case there is no doubt 
that it means other, as it is very close to the Latin uter, and to 
the cognate words in most languages of the same family, all of 
which favour the spelling ufre rather thar yutre. 

It has been already pointed out that ifata is an active, and 
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ifatadu a middle tense of the verb Jury; the whole sentence 
turns upon the different meaning of the verb in the two voices: 
if the person who holds the property in the tomb allows a 
stranger to be buried in it, he is to be fined 30 adas, and if an- 
other buries in it, he is to pay 13 adas. At first sight the fines 
appear out of proportion, as a trespass upon the property of 
another is a greater offence than a breach of trust; but this ap- 
parent anomaly disappears if we take the two paragraphs as 
relating to the same act, and translate, if my successor allows 
any one to bury herein let him pay a fine of 30 adas ; ‘and if 
another person [having such permission) buries [herein, let him 
pay] 13 adas; putting it thus, the holder of the property is 
guilty of a greater offence in committing a breach of trust, than 
the stranger who acts upon his orders or permission. 

The numerals are exactly identical with those used by the 
Pheenicians, which are explained in Gesenius’s work on the 
Phoenician Monuments, chap. vi.; the upright lines are units, 
the horizontal lines tens, and O twenty, 

The sentence which follows the second set of numerals, pro- 
bably directs the manner in which the amount of the fine is to be 
applied, which is apparently to be in two parts; the analogy of 
the Greek inscriptions found in the country, would lead us to 
suppose that half was to go to the public treasury, and half to 
the informer. The copy of this pant of the inscription must not 
be altogether relied on; the third word cannot be correct, and 
the 7 which follows is apparently the beginning of a word of 
which all the rest is lost: #4+B occurs nowhere else, and has 
probably lost a vowel at the end. I mention these apparent 
errors, in the hope that they may be examined by some other 
traveller who may visit Lycia. 

The detached sentence at the end points out the parties who. 
are allowed to make use of the tomb, which is not stated in the — 
usual manner in the beginning of the inscription : the first two 
words, ésédu inéfe, describe the persons intended: the same words. 
occur among the relations in the upper inscription of the same 
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page, so that we may be sure that they are terms of relation- 
ship, but I have not made out what degree they describe: they 
are followed by the character 3, which Mr. Yates pointed out 
to be a stop; in the long inscription on the obelisk at Xanthus 
it marks the end of a sentence ; here its force is slighter, hardly 
exceeding that of a comma. I conjecture that peyfu may mean 
no one, as that is the only translation which makes the sentence 
intelligible : itatu is another form of the verb bury; prinéze is 
the participle of a verb, which in Sanscrit is prinami, to love ; 
compared with the Greek it would be the passive aorist partici- 
ple; it occurs in two other inscriptions, No. 9 and No. 11, 
Plate XXXVI.; the former is a frafment, but in the latter it: is 
applied to a name taking the place of the word wife thus, for his 
beloved, &c.: atlawe is the dative of atle, himself, a word of 
constant occurrence. The sentence put together runs thus: so 
and so, and no other, may bury those beloved by them. 

The form of several of the letters in this inscription is pecu- 
liar, and their slope and position are very irregular. 


Upper inscription at page 225 of your former Journal. 


Ewulnu : prinaro : méte prinafatu. mumrofe : giténowéod : 
this work « made Mumrofe Gitenowe’s 


-_ ww (f = 


tedéeme olrppe ésédé inéfe: ginawe Gofiwe Eoiie: sé chorttge 
son for - wife hts him and 


lada séiné samate teyge : kweyéwes : méiné neyéso ésédé inéfe: 
eptéwe : itépata sceyé : itatiitu : tése meite adadawale : ada: UII. 

_ whoever let bury herein = paysafine adas 3. 

Very little of this inscription has yet been made out. The 
second word prinaro is probably mis-copied, and should per- 
haps be prinafo, a noun derived from the verb prinafami, or 
another form of its participle. Esédé inéfe occur in the last in- 
scription commented upon ;. their position here shows that these- 
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words apply to some part of the family, but I have not been able 
to trace their meaning: the following word ginawe is either 
the genitive or dative of gina, another term for wife; in Zend 
ghénd has this meaning (Burnouf, Comm. p. 272); and the Greek 
yuv7 is also related to it. Some of the following words are al- 
ready known to us, but not enough to give any clue to the 
meaning of the middle part of the inscription; the conclusion 
is similar to that of No. 14, imposing a fine upon trespassers. 


INSCRIPTION No. 13. Pirare XXXVI. 


éwuinu : prinafa : mute prinafatu: €...emino..a semotéod: 
this work made nN. Semote’s 


tedéeme : oirppe : atle : Golwe sé : une : Golwe. 

Bon for self his and mother his. 

In the original copy the last word but one is yune; I have 
substituted a stop : for the 1, which leaves une, a word which 
occurs elsewhere, and which has been already compared with 
the Arabic um, signifying mother. The rest of the inscription 
requires no remark, all the words having been already met 
with. 


Inscription No. 15. Page 36. 

éwuinu : gopu : méte prinafatu : apiniitama oirppc : lade : 

this tomb made Apinutama for wife 
Gotiwe : sé : tedéemé : méepi : podu : teité gawra... we : 

his and children. 4 
eazzeyé : kwayra. | | 

The beginning of this inscription requires no explanation, 
being similar to several already considered ; I have not been able 
to make anything out of the latter part, in which every is 
is unknown, and several of the letters are probably incorrect. 
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~ It is useless to write out all the imperfect inscriptions, so I 
will merely run through those which remain on Plate XXXVIL., 
making such remarks as suggest themselves upon each. 

No. 1 is in Phoenician, accompanied with a Greek transla- 
tion: both are very imperfect. 

No. 2, the tomb of Médémode: several words are wanting at 
the end of the first line, and the whole is very imperfect. 

No. 4 is a short funereal inscription very imperfectly copied, 
which contains nothing of interest. 

No. 6 contains only the end of what appears to have been a 
long funereal inscription ; it ends with the mention of a fine of 
twelve adas. ¥ 

No. 9 is a funereal inscription, of which only the first part of 
each line is copied, so that we have not more than a third part 
of the whole. 

No. 10. The Lycian words are Lezue, the son of Sovikaza; the | 
Greek are emiruvyavovros tov ovizvov, between which I can 
discover no connection: ewirvyyavwv occurs a8 a man’s name 
on one of the Greek inscriptions which you have brought 
home, and may be so here; in which case he may be the artist, 
and Lezue the owner of the tomb. 

No. 11, a monument erected by Ddapssana; the lines are in- 
complete at the end, and a great part of the inscription is very 
incorrect and unintelligible. The second line begins ourppe 
prinéze €otiwe orewellawa, for his beloved Orewella; the last 
word being apparently the name of the wife of the owner of the 
tomb. 

No. 12 seems to want the termination of each line, and the 
whole is full of errors: it is a funereal inscription beginning in 
the usual manner, but too imperfect to be understood. 

No. 16 contains only the beginning of each line of a long 
funereal inscription in the usual style, ending with the infliction 
of a fine. More than half of each line is lost, but what we 
have is tolerably correct. ; 
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No. 17 is very incorrect, and in the same manner has only 
the commencement of each line. 7 

No. 19 is part of a long funereal inscription in a very imper- 
fect state: two or three words can be made out here and there, 
but the rest is quite hopeless. 7 

No. 22 is a similar inscription in rather better condition than 
the last, yet too imperfect to be made out. 

No. 23 is an inscription of a different class, and which 
promises more interest than any of the others; but it is so im- 
perfect that I can make nothing of it. Comparing it with the 
drawing of the monument on which it occurs, at p. 219 of your 
former Journal, the first part appears very nearly complete, but 
only a few detached words have been copied of the lower part. 
The inscription does not begin in the manner of any of those 
we have yet met with, nor does it contain any words of a 
funereal character; and I should rather think that it is a royal 
decree in the style of those on the obelisk at Xanthus. In the 
second line are the words 8#B% : NASB Yy4, the second of 
which requires some correction, and should probably be PASAY, 
leaving the é as part of the next word, and making séwé pasau, 
of the king of kings, au expression which occurs on the obelisk, 
and which will be fully discussed hereafter. Zerssé, in the 
first line, has a strong resemblance to Xerxes; but it would 
be rash to assert it to be thatename from such imperfect 
evidence, and without understanding the context. From the 
manner in which the letter B is used as a vowel, I am in- 
clined to think this one of the oldest of the inscriptions you 
have copied, but not quite so ancient as those on the first two 
sides of the obelisk at Xanthus. _— 

In the present imperfect state of this inscription I cannot 
even divide it into words, It is to be hoped that future travel- 
ders in Lycia will endeavour to make a better copy of this 


document, the contents of which aay be of ie historical 
interest. | 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON THE ToMB OF PAYARA. 


The three following inscriptions occur upon different sides of 
the same monument, and have therefore, in all probability, some 
reference to one another: for this reason they are here brought 
together, although I can throw very little light upon them. 
The monument itself is represented at the frontispiece, and 
again at p. 228 of your former Journal, where one of the in- 
scriptions may be seen: at p. 230 of that volume is a repre- 
sentation of the bas-relief on the other side of the tomb, with 
an inscription over it, and Plate XXIII. of the present volume 
represents the figures and inscription at the end of the tomb. 
The monument is very beautiful, and the sculpture upon it of 
the highest style of art. 

At the end of the tomb are two armed figures, with the fol- 
lowing inscription :-— 

payara : éd 

tedéeme 

raou : téluze 

péaty gée 

ofétstére g 

eyeyu 

Grafazeya : ér 

amé prifagi 

owawe : te: r 

gmzdeayi..de 
This is obviously incomplete; and I suspect that you have not 
allowed space enough in the drawing for the words lost at the 
end of each line: several of the letters must be corrected aoe 
the words can be pronounced. 

Payara is the name of the owner. of the tomb, and is pro- 
bably one of the herges represented in the accompanying bas- 
relief: the next word has been the name of his mother, followed 
by tedéeme, son: téluze is the aorist or purticiple of a verb, of 
which I cannot determine the meaning: by a very slight cor- 
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rection we obtain in the seventh line éraf/azeya, which occurs in 
the bilingual inscription No. 3, translated pzvnua,a tomb: all the 
rest is quite unintelligible. 

The inscription over the battle-scene on one side of the tomb 
is not very perfect: with some slight corrections we may read 


payara manage se prinafantu prinafii ewuinu, 


Payara and Manage caused this work to be made. The name 
of Payara is obtained by merely changing f into r; the second 
word is more doubtful; nor is it clear whether the verb is as 
given above, in the plural, or prinafatu, in the singular. 

Over the group of figureg on the other side of the tomb is an 
inscription, of which I can make nothing. 

éwéeya grofata méeyé peyétu : rat..at..a: gssadrapapr 

a: pdii: téluze : Gpatté : triime/es Gma | 
The only words which I can recognise here are éwéeya, the 
feminine of this, and trdmele, Lycian. 

The inscription under the battle-scene, represented at Plate 
XXX], is also a complete puzzle to me, as I cannot make out 
whether it is to be read continuously or in short detached sen- 
tences, applying to the different groups of figures: as I can 
give no explanation of any part of it, I have not repeated it 
here, and merely refer to the Plate containing it. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON THE OBELISK AT XANTHUS. 


Having gone through all the shorter inscriptions, we now 
come to the most important, which cover the four sides of the 
Obelisk at Xanthus, represented at Plate XX. oe ® Bye 

In these I am able to translate very little. In the disses 
funereal inscriptions, which differ very little from one another, 
the context points out the meaning of many of the words, which 
may be considered ag certain, if it is confirmed by finding an 
analogous word in any of the languages to which. Lycian js 
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related; but in a long inscription, such as we are now going to 
_ examine, of which the subject is quite unknown, this resource 
is of no avail, unless a sufficient number of words in the same 
sentence can be determined, to form a connected sense: in the 
present state of the study this is very rarely the case. 

On the north-east side of the monument, about twenty lines 
are wanting at the top to make up the same height as on the 
north-west,, The first four lines which follow this blank are in 
Lycian, but so imperfectly copied as to defy all attempts at ex- 
planation ; and in the last line of the four there is a mixture of 
Greek and Lycian characters, which causes complete confusion. 

The next eleven lines are in Greek: it would be of great 
assistance towards understanding the Lycian inscriptions on 
this monument if we could read this part, and gain from it a 
general idea of the subject; but it is unfortunately the most 
imperfectly copied, and only a few words can be made out here 
and there. 

Lycia and Lycians occur several times, but with an inaccuracy 
of spelling, being written Avyza and Avyia: this circumstance is 
in itself very slight, but shows us that we must not expect very 
good orthography in the rest. In the third line we may read 
Kat TO ae pov pvnua (ae being used for aes), or at Tode pov 
pvnpa; in either case this is enough to show that it is a decree 
running in the first person. In the next line, apzrayo vios 
apuorevs, Or aptorevoas: probably v has been omitted in copy- 
ing the first of these words, and we ought to read it apmayou 
vios ; or the o may be used instead of the diphthong ov, as ae in 
the preceding line instead of ae.: the word which precedes these 
must be the name of the son of Harpagus, but it is imperfect: 
aptatevs seems to be used for governor, which is not its usual 
meaning, but it is probably the translation of some Persian © 
title. The name of Harpagus occurs twice in the Lycian part 
of the inscription ; at the end of the twenty-sixth and beginning 
of the twenty-seventh line on this side, arppagos in the nomi- 
native; and in the thirty-fourth line of the south-west side, 
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arppagoot tedéeme, or son of Harpagus: in this passage also the 
son’s name is lost. The only difference in the Greek and 
Lycian manner of writing this name is the doubling of the p 
in the latter. In the seventh line, by altering one letter, we get 
Swxe pepos Bacideas; and in the following apiva, which has 
been shown to be the ancient name of the city of Xanthus, 
where this monument stands, and which occurs several times 
in the Lycian part of the inscription. a 

It is dangerous to draw conclusions from such slight pre- 
mises, yet as these few words are all that can be made out, we 
must make the most of them. Harpagus, as we learn from 
Herodotus, book i. c. 142 ta 17 v7, was a Mede, who commanded 
in Asia Minor for Cyrus the Great, and conquered Ionia, Caria, 
Lycia, and the whole of Lower Asia. He would naturally be 
appointed governor over the countries he had conquered, and ~ 
the words of the inscription, gave a part of the kingdom, may 
allude to this appointment: as these are in the third, while the 
beginning of the decree is in the first person, they seem to apply 
to a donation or appointment by one of the predecessors of the 
king issuing the decree. The son of Harpagus previously 
spoken of must be supposed to have succeeded his father in 
the government, and to have been in the command at. the time 
the decree was made. | | 

The account given by Xenophor (Cyrop., book viii. c. 7.) of 
the distribution of his estates made by Cyrus the Great on his 
death-bed, confirms the preceding supposition: he named Cam- 
byses king, and his younger son, Tanoaxares (called Smerdis by 
Herodotus) satrap of the Medes, Armenians, and Cadusii. The 
exclusion of Asia Minor from the satrapy of Tanoaxares, to’ 
which it would geographically be a natural addition, seems to’ 
show that it was not at that time in the king’s gift, which it 
could not be if previously granted to Harpagus and his son. 

The Greek part of the inscription is followed by thirty-four 
lines in Lycian, which’ are for the most part complete, and fairly 
copied, yet containing occasional errors, of which I have ven- 
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tured to correct a few which are obvious: these corrections are 
distinguished as before by italics. The words which I have 
succeeded in translating are so few, that they are not worth 
printing in separate lines. The sentences being separated by 
a stop 9, the most convenient method is to go through the 
whole, sentence by sentence, pointing out such words in each 
as can be translated. 

The Lycian, which follows the Greek part of the inscription, 
is not a translation of it; it is therefore probable that the upper 
part of the stone contained, in Lycian, the decree of which the 
Greek is a translation ;- but this can only be known when some 
future traveller shall bring home an*accurate copy of the Greek 
and of the uppermost portion of the inscription. The rest is 


as follows :— 


North-east side, commencing below the Greek. 


1. swerté : mézewEema : sawasemau ruéepé : sewé : pasail 

2, natre : slate : gosztté : desleé getawo séwé itéla 

3. mratroyéle : zazate : nofiod : | : trodiote * *k*épé : médéz p 
4. ple : gegwatod : wétwéléemessekétése : of é * * r. 

5. & ruplez séwé lwle : ren*pe : ma*ase toleyée 

6. éanrp : trotiofde : geaegu : mé gwadez : kode : mr****** 
7. kssf: trimele : ya: of€ teralmrofasa : kopll 

8. séwé gwadase ésuniimlat | Ewe nowé kéré : sés 

ode sliimate : frofiodlz : dofru : more : topléléeme 

10, az : séwé swertu pzzolite : léléwede : gitawase 

1l. ré: neké : fagse : pewe : krésé : r*drale : préde : gapa*e: y* 
12. rde: mpn*rsofute : séwe lulamre : gitawaeme slime 

13. frofiovéii : | mé ofé kémeyéde : rgsade : frodotetez eréem 
14, &€ méde : gwadasade kode mafaté : klléema : feyédre : it 

15. ofetune : pdorade : séwé : pasaii : | iténé rokéte : gwede 
16. fine : olagade zrutune : sé runare**oprete : toragss 

17. aée : na: tretemlonafaté : fotigsade : fezttasrpazi: | 

18. ukéwée goste tlomp**azi ofllée méde : swertu : gwad 

19, ez : tofe pénéra dréta : géaega : froksa : norge: séwe zri 


= 


* 
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20. gale : néetaé**sé : dékere sreso : wind tweso : prété 

21. lagade : zrutune : séwéwé werzu : otakeya trimelez 

22. tweplu traplu toworez pdorade : gozrofutez : | 

23. tizwe tomenése : witafii : kredése : séwede : werzu zef 
24. cdéfasasa ;: mofat* zrutunez : ade : nofe ladé : épetade 

25. séwe pasawii : | népé weeeseootéto itéleya : pedretu 

26. nererle : moauléde : toworez : o¥lézez : sefé tese : arpp 
27. agos ute : tipéfute : | kewe of€ néo : tsséyé : wedrede: er. 
28. gadeze ruplé méde ruplé : grade : fagsa : tpreyélé : mu | 
29. me: mafele kilée méde : almiinalag : | kezé : oilépulitas — 
30. édedéwe kode : powrate : péré : médeyé teké : gozritas 
31. es eg rododlatu : trofotitase tale érmédéléle : toleyéle 

32. fee sawa lawamé tiimé gwalé : luapé : tonépine : sewé ru 
33. ple sawa k* : wétwéléena trododez : tweso : slreyé kawo 
34. ou sé aémasa. 


? 


First sentence: swerté may be compared to the Arabic suret, 
an image, copy or transcript; the last is the meaning“most suit- 
able to the context; it is in the plural—-the singular swertu 
occurs below in line 10. I derive the next word, mézewéema, 
from the Zend, but with some doubt as to the explanation 
which follows: ¢ema in that language is the sign of the super- 
lative (Burnouf Comment., p- 265); if we regard ema as having 
the same use in Lycian, there will remain mézewé; we shall find 
as we advance that the Lycian genitives are formed ewe, wi, 
éwé, awa, or by the addition of i, so that this may be regarded 
as the genitive of méze, in which we recognise the Zend root 
maz, great (Burn. Introd., p.81). The principal difficulty arises. 
from the manner in which the superlative suffix ema is added to 
the termination of the genitive case, a formation so different 
from all that we are accustomed to, that it requires confirma- 
tion: in the passage of the Zend-Avesta to which M. Burnouf’s 
Commentary above quoted applies, the superlative sign tema is 
added to the genitive case of the name of Zoroaster thus, Za- 
rathrusthré-temdi, the whole forming a compound ‘adjectives. 
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this construction, though not identical with that under con- 
sideration, is very analogous to it. 

The words sawasemau, séwé and pasat are all derived from 
the same root as the Persian shah, a king. This root appears in 
Lycian to be sa: it is doubtful whether this occurs in: the 
nominative in the inscriptions before us, but it is the only form 
to which all the derivatives can be reduced: if, as I have no 
doubt, the s was pronounced as 8h, it would become sha, which 
is very close to the modern Persian shah: this word seems to 
have formed its genitive in two manners, sai and sawa; the 
latter occurs repeatedly. on this monument, and from it is formed 
the genitive plural séwé, of kings. Pasau is the genitive of 
pasa, or, altering the pronunciation of the 8, pasha, to which we 
must not attach the inferior meaning given to it by the Turks, 
‘but that of the Persian padshah, emperor, a title superior to 
that of shah, and of which the kings of Persia are very jealous: 
see d’Herbelot, Dict. Orient. v. padischah; it is formed of pad, 
chief and shah. The two words séwé pasa form together the well- 
known title of the kings of Persia, the king of kings, or, as it 
would be more literally translated in the present instance, the 
emperor of kings, corresponding to the Persian shahin padshah. 
Sawasemat is the genitive of sasema or sawasema; if of the 
former, the first syllable of the word, as well as the last, changes 
its form in the genitive case; of this we shall find many in- 
stances, and this change of the plural séwé from the singular 
sawa is analogous to it: if the nominative is sawasema, the 
compound word has been formed from the oblique case sawa, 
instead of the nominative: the Sanscrit s’asena, a decree, sup- 
plies the meaning of this word. The next word appears to be 
ruéepé, but it is imperfectly copied and I cannot find its mean- 
ing; from its position it seems to qualify the decree: omitting | 
this word, the line may be translated transcripts of the greatest 
decree of the king of kings, referring to the two copies of the 
royal decree in Lycian and Greek engraved on the upper part 
of the stone. The name of the king might be expected. to ac- 
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company his title, but I cannot detect it in the sentence, nor 
does the Greek decree commence with it: probably the Lycian 
decree, which stood first on the monument, began with the 
name and titles of the king, and it was not thought necessary 
to repeat them again. | 
The Zend form of the word shah is khchaya, the Persepolitan 
is khchahyoh, according to M. Burnouf’s reading of the cunei- 
form inscriptions (Mémoire sur deux Inscriptions cunéiformes, 
etc., p. 76); therefore in this word the Lycian form hds more 
resemblance to the Sanscrit and modern Persian than to the 
Zend or Persepolitan. The contrary is‘far more common. __ 
The title of king of kings was borne by the kings of Persia until 
Alexander’s conquest : from that period the title was not used un- 
til it was revived by the Mahometan sultans in the tenth'century. 
But as the Arabic conquest put down the fire-religion and the 
worship of Ormuzd, this title, coupled with the mention of Or- 
muzd, whose name we shall find repeatedly on this monument, 
would prove, even if we had no other evidence, that the inscrip- 
tion was more ancient than the time of Alexander. I cannot 
trace the original use cf padshah, in distinction to shah: it does 
not appear to be of pure Persian origin, although it is given as 
such in the Persian dictionaries, for there is no analogous word 
in Zend; nor does it occur in the Persepolitan inscriptions, where 
the royal title is kichahyoh khcRahyohanam; and the usual 
Greek translation Baoirevs Bacthewv, agrees better with shah 
of shahs than with the Lycian phrase pashah of shahs. The 
earliest mention of it which I can find, is among the Pehlvi words 
in Anquetil’s vocabulary, where the Zend word khscheed, king, 
is rendered in Pehlvi by padescha: it would seem, therefore, that 
pad was an addition of Semitic origin, which came into use 
when Pehlvi was the language of the Persian court. sie 
If this view is correct, it explains our finding the word pasa 
in the Lycian language, which has evidently a mixture of Semi- 
tic words, although not to the same extent as. Pehlvi. If we 
could find pasa in the Persian language at the time of Oyhis 
| | Qx | | : 
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the Great, it would explain the derivation of the name of Pasar- 
gada, which has given much trouble: that city was built by 
Cyrus, and the name is translated by Stephanus Byzantinus, 
camp of the Persians; but to sustain this etymology, it should 
be written Parsagada: the word pasa suggests the derivation of 
pasa’s castle. | 

Of the rest of this sentence I can say but very little: I have 
altered the division of the words in the latter part of the second 
line, and suspect that several letters require correction, but I 
cannot attempt a translation : gefawo should probably be gitawo, 
an order, related’ to the verb gifawaeme, to order, of which we 
shall meet with many tenses, and whose meaning is deduced 
from the Arabic kitab, a book, writing, or order: séwé must 
here be in the dative plural, that case and the genitive being 
usually, if not always, the same; when not accompanied by 
pasa, this word can hardly be translated kings, but must de- 
scribe the governors or satraps to whom the king’s decree is 
directed: zazate has a strong resemblance to the Sanscrit s’asa, 
to command or govern, a word derived from the same root as 
shah; yet in that case it should rather be written sazate, unless 
the Lycians confused together the letters z and s, of which we 
shall perhaps meet with other instances. There is a Zend verb 
gaza, which M. Burnouf translates /aisser aller, faire couler 
(Comm., p. 411, note); this exactly answers to our word in form, 
but that meaning can hardly apply to the passage before us, 
and I am rather disposed to translate it commands; it is ob- 
viously the third person singular of the present tense of a verb. 
The word nodod is so near to novus, that it should probably be 
rendered new; but without knowing the general bearing of the 
sentence, such resemblances cannot be relied upon. | 

At is evident, from the commencement of this sentence, that 
this part of the inscription is not a royal decree, but is issued 
by some subordinate authority, open by the son 1 of Conia 
gus, as satrap or governor. | 

Of the second sentence sewing in the middle of line 3 ’ 
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I can explain but few words, and those are only geographical 
names. The first word is imperfect; it should probably be 
trotoves, the Troes or people of Tlos, whose history has been 
already considered at some length ; ¢rododde in the sixth line 
refers to the same people: this name occurs with many different 
terminations, perhaps designating the town of Tlos, the district 
or province of which that city was the capital, and their inhabit- 
ants, but I have no clue by which to apportion the names to 
each. In line 7 we have tramele, the Termile or Tremile 
of the Greek geographers and of Herodotus, whose capital was 
Xanthus, and between whom and the 7roes the whole of Lycia 
seems divided. Medé or mfdéz, (for the division of the words is 
here lost) which occurs at the end of the third line, admits of no 
doubt ; frequent mention of the Medes is to be expected in con- 
nection with the name of Harpagus, who was of that nation : 
the nominative singular of this word is apparently méde, the no- 
minative plural médé, and médéz may be the accusative plural; 
but there is some doubt about these terminations in z, which are 
not uncommon. Gegwatoi, gwadez and gwadase are different 
tenses of one verb, of which the meaning is still unknown; the 
syllable ge in the first is a reduplication, as is common in Greek 
and Sanscrit. Séwé, the schahs or governors, occurs twice in 
this sentence. ,Ya at line 7 is the relative pronoun which or 
that; in Sanscrit ya is the feminine, yat the neuter pronoun; 
but from the constant omission of the terminal consonant in 
Lycian, this word may be in the neuter. In the sixth line I 
have restored géaega, the town of Gage, of which the coins have _ 
been already described ; and at the end of line 7, kopll should 
probably be restored to kopaile, of which there are several coins, 
and which I propose to identify with the district of Cabalia or 
Caballis. The rest of this sentence must be left for the present — 
in complete obscurity; many of the words 1 are still ae 
and others imperfect. 
_ ‘The next sentenct begins in line 8; the firet word éwe 
2x2 tale | 
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isthe dative of the pronoun fe: in line 9 I have restored 
trotoulu, supposing that word to apply to the Troes; trotovéu 
in line 13, is probably the same word. The next word is 
dotiru, the Persian divinity Ormuzd, the principal deity of the 
fire-worshipers: in the Zend-Avesta this name is written 
Ahura Mazda, upon which M. Burnouf has written at some 
length (Comm., p. 70), and each of these words is used sepa- 
rately to designate the same being; the term Ahura Mazda has 
been gradually altered until it has been contracted into the 
Parsee name Ormuzd: in the inscription on the south-east side 
of this monument we shall find .4o%remez, which is a close ap- 
proach to the original name. Anquttil writes this word Ehero, 
which is nearer to the Lycian spelling than the orthography 
adopted by M. Burnouf; in the Lycian word the second syllable 
is formed by the letter X, which must therefore have been aspi- 
rated where used as a vowel. Our finding Ormuzd frequently 
mentioned in this inscription is of great importance, as it con- 
nects the monument with the Persians at the time when they 
followed the religion of Zoroaster. The Persepolitan inscriptions 
of the reigns of Darius Hystaspes and Xerxes are also in the 
name of Ormuzd. Séwé, the shahs, occurs again in the tenth 
and twelfth lines; in the former accompanied by swertu, a 
transcript, which we met with above. Gitawaeme, in the twelfth 
line, is the first person of the: present tense of the verb to order 
already mentioned, to which gitawase in line 10 also belongs. 

Trododetez in line 13, refers to the Troes; and this sentence 
finishes with the words séwé pasau, king of kings. 

In the next sentence, from the middle of line 15 to the 
end of line 17, I cannot make out a single word. In that 
which follows there are several words which we have met with 
already: in line 18, méde, Median, and. swertu, a transcript ; 
in line 19 séwé, the shahs, in 21, séwéwé, which is perhaps an. 
incorrect copy of the same word, and érdmelez, the Tremile ; 
in line 19, pénéra is probably the town of Pinara, and géaega 
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Gage; and the two words which accompany these, dréfa and 
froksa, are probably also the names of towns; the latter may — 
be Phrixos, mentioned by Stephanus as a town of Lycia. 

In line 23 we have tomenése; of this the last syllable is 
the enclitic se, equivalent to the Latin gue; the remainder, 
tomené, is a word which we shall meet with frequently further 
on; it may perhaps be translated inhabitants, or dwelling in, and 
be connected with the Latin domus, and the Zend ddman, which 
M. Burnouf translates eréation, peuple, place, &c. (Comm., p. 
358). The next word is tETAF¥, or wilafui; this is the 
only instance where the letter 4 occurs on this side of the mo- 
nument ; and it appears stiperfluous, as itafu frequently occurs 
without it; it therefore appears that in this instance it can 
hardly be more than an aspirate. Séwéde, in the same line, is 
the word séwé united to the particle de. In line 25 we again 
find the phrase king of kings, but the last word is written 
PASBBY, which can hardly be correct; if we read pasawu 
we must suppose that pasa is declined either pasau or pasawu, 
the latter form being nearly analogous to sawa, from sa, 

In the next sentence the only word recognized is the name of 
cy written arppagos, which is divided between the lines 
26 and 2 

In the twenty-seventh line a new paragraph begins with the 
word kewé: in the fiftieth line of* the north-west side are the 
words kewé pasao, which appear synonymous with séwé pasau, 
king of kings: this word is also written Aéwé in the sixth line of 
that side of the monument. We have here the Lycian word 
which is analogous to the Zend kava, king, or, as it is also written 
in that language, kdva, the first vowel being either long or short 
in Zend, as it is in Lycian. The earliest dynasty of Persian — 
kings, whose history can be relied upon, was called the Caianian, : 
a name derived from the title ké, ur hing, prefixed to their names, 
and which having afterwards dropped out of the Persian Jan- 
guage, became regarded as especially applicable to them. » The | 
title kava is fully explained in M. Burnouf 8 Commen ary ‘ 
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p.423, and the difficulties attending it are thoroughly considered; 
but instead of adopting the derivation which that author has 
- given of the term Caianian, as descendants of the sun, p. 454, it 
would be more simple to consider sa or shah, and ka, kai, or ké 
(for there is a doubt as to the form of the nominative), as modi- 
fications of the Zend form khchaya, which have adapted them- 
selves to the different powers of pronunciation of the neighbour- 
ing people. 

From this point to the bottom of the inscription are two 
sentences about which little can be said; the Medes are men- 
tioned several times, and also the Troes. In lines 32 and 33 
the word sawa occurs twice; this is the singular of shah, 
either in the genitive or dative case; and in line 32 is the 
plural séwé. 

You see that as vet but little progress has been made in trans- 
lating this interesting inscription, as the few words which have 
been picked out here and there are not sufficient to show even 
the general bearing of the document. I could have increased 
the number very much, by adding all those which have a re- 
semblance to any words in the neighbouring languages, but that 
would not have added anything to the knowledge of the subject, 
but would rather have confused it, by overwhelming the little 
that is known with a mass of conjecture. 

In this and the inscriptions on the other sides of the same 
monument the Medes are frequently spoken of, but we find no 
mention of the Persians, unless the word fagsa, which, as well as 
its derivatives, is of frequent occurrence, be considered to repre- 
sent Persia; the name of that country may be written with 
either p or /, and the letter r is in some eastern dialects changed 
into a guttural; yet the change from Persia, or Farsa, to fagsa, is 
too great to be admitted without corroborative evidence, and I 
only allude to it because we might expect some mention of the 
Persians in connection with the Medes, and fagsa is the only 
word in the inscription which has the slightest resemblance to 
Persia. Herodotus was well acquainted with the history of 
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both Medes and Persians, but the name which he uses in pre- 

ference is Mede ; he speaks of the “ army of the Medes,” and of 
“ Darius, the king of the Medes.” As Harpagus was a Mede, it 
is probable that the troops with which he conquered Lycia were 
principally of that nation, so that we need not be surprised at 
finding the Medes constantly spoken of here. 

The only remaining remarks which I have to make upon this 
inscription, relate to the orthography : the letter B occurs single 
fifty-two times, in many of which it must be considered as a 
mere vowel, although in the majority of cases it is either a con- 
sonant or a semi-vowel ; BB occurs six times, in all of which 
they must both be vowels ;.+ only occurs once; & single occurs 
ten times, being sometimes vowel and sometimes consonant ; 
and the same double four times, all of which are vowels exactly 
equivalent to B B. It will be seen that their proportions are very 
different on the south-west and south-east sides of the monu- 
ment, on which } is a character far oftener used than B. 


North-west side of the Obelisk at Xanthus. 

















1. —— kof: édaotiru étr..... etofry —— 

2, ——— erée méde séwée ]*u : yliit 

3. Tede : aéekémlume, ékéml 

4, —~—- fesede profyr | alodri nakém —— 
5. rsaoureti pétols ....éleyé 


6. zrotiipédone kéwe témeré r 
7. roi oféte sokru: | rlodmowu —— 
8. €zete winu : twa : gozritrz 
9. ala: ralaraema : sapale fé 
10. eumii : téfé sé ardpit : | atle —— 
11. Glole sé : tramelé : kopr —— _ 
| wede ortoma ssgii : ——- __ 
13. ——— wé seké : lostrodigé amen “3 eat a 
14, ——— kwez sé wofédre...ap pate - 
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15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


219.2 
| 20. 


21. 
22. 
23 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


37. 


47. 
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né otene lélépwédepé 
———— gnu : kopre eptoete : ot 
adé : Gre fléwé trodoiite t 
as 1 deteo itada giney 
pfére : géregri uzo ssddgo - 
e sé kéto éfti uezo se tara et 
—— tw*sotostte : ardare méde odg 
otdadéité : téru eketéyu Atoné ei 
é éyépi téru kéré tugaeya koterssa 
zayaén mété némea ssgatyortoftiz mar —— 
trameléwé tékére : tréegale pe sé gor 
otrototile : méeyé lodiima ; pssése : slana kér 
upreya ziiga : mone trofodde tasi towade 

mum*ézi : trapale : métoné opreyé éeyéd 

kewé méréde uek&otremez : itofetune or 















































- désez fagssade : kewé méréde : snekiotre 


mez : itofetune : ordésez fagssade tow 

orez ukédépi : préde : eazate : zrewaée : 
nekédéze : motada : apitade : tétwéte : 

laura : | mémone trofiodde tofe : ofadra mét 
opéné ténune : wiza : preyéleya : llédépo: 
gézii: gwadasa : aédse dadopé : séwé pasw 
ése : Gsunumla : | pésyépu : reyéte : elune: 
wézime mékédewé : wéledéle : alwiipé : 
kopttlé : mogssa : peyélomléz : itéml — 
*e : meaé : ledéwé : lweyu etrénéfiné : | 
gitawopé : kitré : Gofepé : wosaffin 

éa traliyé : feyédperé : alwagii aotru 
-Gemé : molune puzpple : utréwé : asg 
ey... ralamo eagzziitiipé : frofiotez r 
trdmelé : zdpdé éséte géregazi : Epeoize 

















, trapalao : repsséde priléle : kédepé : ité 


nu: épreké : zete : kalo: |] *ésiitineo : wipwa 
o*faga miatefzzaeyése : méfélroma: mrm 
é ertte leké gostte kewe drala : képé n — 
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50. zeoso kréde : kewé : pasao : | ortto : wéledé 
51. le kewé eméepe réri : néstté : mlate : gwada 
52. sez tofé méde : leyéndféz : nofagu : ppu 
53. ze: kewé : rrogsse : rotofe nézes: | mégére 
4, zi: Xodru: séwa: reka*sa : sé wofédre : oras* 
. méné oféliité : repssé umomé oféilie : ssé 

56. gozrofuta eed : fagssé : atlase : né worune : 
57. trimele ; ute repssu tapéfute : séwé eté 

58. sukuné : miimrékéroré médoto : losaleya : 

59. zunanomte : trofasaz | méodleyo : gopéleyo : 
ewéleyéez : ddélopélez : neofé « logito : si 
G61. mute : kéléemé witele of€pllofe : mlougiit 

62. e: tonéfini: | méfunu trameleya : kimasade 
63. sladepé wéléleya onetupé : orto tmariz 

64. trofohul*etené kimute ponii madéde éstiniim 
65. la: | gomaé adé nuneyétema sagiiteyé ofzze 
66. meruiné genase késése aotire kéwora séwi 
67. nése kétédése kégogase gitafaza meaé t 

68. edeyé witra elunéde : étaodre sitéma siga 

69. gopdedo we oblune aéde tréegale ketssél — 

70. *Apre sofaraseyé zi edrasade : | néez wétofez 
71. trimelé sokre gitawato tdtoaé : trofodite. 





> 
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The subject of the present inscription must be left in still 
greater obscurity than the last, as there are very few words th 
it which I can venture to translate. The stone has been so 
much defaced at the upper part that the first twenty-two lines | 
are more or less imperfect, and it is impossible to know where 
many of the sentences are to be divided. I can therefore do no 
more than go through the whole, line by line, pointing out those | 
words which can be translated. 

In line 1, éddodru; the latter part, dodru, is the name of Or- 
muzd; the first syllable @d seems to be connected with the San-_ 
scrit verb éda, to praise; the whole forms a compound word, of: 
which perhaps the end is lost in a decayed part of the stone. 
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_ The Persepolitan inscriptions, translated by M. Burnouf, begin 
| with Ormuzd is God, and the inscription before us probably 
commenced with some similar declaration of religious belief. 
Line 2, mede is perhaps Mede, unless it is the conclusion of 
the preceding word ; séwé, the shahs. Line 6, kéwé, the kings. 
Line 10, atle, sejf, a word met with in many of the funereal 
inscriptions of Plate XXXVI. Line 11, sé tramele, and the 
Tremile. Line 17, trododite, the Troes. Line 18, itada: when 
this word occurred on the tombs it was translated should bury ; 
here it would be more proper to interpret it should place, as 
there is nothing to connect it with a tomb, and the verb admits 
of either meaning. Line 21, méde.: The word ¢éru occurs both 
in lines 22 and 23; this is very close to the Zend preposition 
taro, which M. Burnouf (Comm., p. 85) translates trans, beyond, 
or across. Line 24, mé¢é, the demonstrative particle explained 
already. Line 25, ¢rameléwé, the dative plural of trdmele; 
and line 27, trododde, the Troes: these two names continually 
occur near together, the one being rarely mentioned without 
the other following a line or two below. Line 28, trapale seems 
to be the town of Trabala, the Lycians using y where the 
Greeks wrote 8. 

~ At line 29 we have kewé méréde uekiodremez itofetune ordesex 
Jfagssade, and this paragraph is immediately repeated again, 
merely substituting snekdodremez for uekdotremez: therefore 
the opposition of the two sentences turns upon those two words. 
Aotremez is the name of Ormuzd; it approaches very near to 
the original Zend name of Ahora mazda, yet has been slightly 
contracted; from which circumstance we may conclude that 
this inscription is more modern than the Zend-Avesta. The 
prefix vi is used in Zend to signify opposition to; thus vidaevd 
in the Zend-Avesta is opposed to the Dews or evil genti (Burnouf, 
Comm., p. 8); this explains uekdodremez to be opposed to or 
hostile to Ormuzd. The other prefix snek may naturally be 
supposed to have the contrary meaning of friendly to or Sol- 
lower of: in the note to p. 518 of his Commentary, M. Bur- 
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nouf translates the Zend radical khchnu, aborder quelyu’un en lui 
offrant des priéres, which supplies the exact translation we re- 
quire of snekdodremez, worshiper of Ormuzd: the change from 
khch in Zend to s in Lycian is the same which we have already 
met with in the word shah, which in Zend is kAchaya, in Lycian 
sa. Thus in this sentence a distinction is established between 
the worshipers of Ormuzd and those of a contrary religion, 
but to what effect is still unknown: some of the remaining words 
have occurred before; kewé, the genitive plural of kings; méréde, 
which may be divided into the particle de, and mere, which has 
been considered the town of Myra, of which we have a coin, 
No. 10, with the legend méré: separating from fagssade the 
same particle de, we have fagssa, a word of frequent occurrence 
on this monument, and which I have sometimes thought might 
be Persia. I am quite at a loss with the remainder of the 
sentence. | : | 

In line 34 is ¢rototide, which we have met so. often before, 
one of the derivatives from the 7roes: in lines 36 and 37, séwe 
paswése, which applies to the king of kings; the second word 
differs in termination from what we met with before; the final 
se is only the enclitic and; but I have some hesitation about 
relying on the copy in this instance, as paswé is a form not met 
with again, and is here broken between the two lines, where 
mistakes are most likely to occur.. If the version is correct I 
should suppose it to be the dative. : 

Mogssa, in line 39, resembles mogissa, which Stephanus By. 
zantinus (see Monogissa) states to mean a sfone in the Carian 
language: this is the only one of the Carian words mentioned. 
by the Greek authors which has a resemblance to any word in 
the Lycian inscriptions, yet the Carian and Lycian languages 
were probably closely related to each other. 

Line 41, gitawopé is connected with the verb pillecieas: to 
order, which has occurred in several forms, Line 42, dotr is 
doubtless imperfect fer dodru, Ormuzd, one letter being lost at 
the end of the line. Line 43, utréwé, the genitive. or dative 7 
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plural of utre, other. For several lines the inscription is here 
very imperfect; in line 44 we may restore trododez, and at the 
- beginning of line 45 ¢rdmelé, the Troes and the Tremile, con- 
stantly mentioned together. In the same line géregazi is per- 
haps incorrectly copied for géaega, the town of Gage, and in 
the next line ¢rapalao is the genitive of Trabala. 

In line 49 we find kewe, of the kings; and in the next kéwé 
pasao, of the king of kings. In the same line wéled, a son, con- 
nected: with the Arabic wuled, which has that meaning; or, 
judging from line 38, this should be joined to the letters at the 
beginning of the next line, forming wéledéle, which must be 
derived from the same root. Kewé occurs again both in lines 
51 and 53, and at 52 méde, the Mede. 

Line 54, dodru, Ormuzd; sewa, shah or governor; 57, trd- 
mele, the Termile; séwé, the shahs; 62, trameleya, another case 
of tramele, resembling the locative of Zend, which frequently 
ends in ya; and in line 64 trododl etc., the Troes. In line 66 
dotre, perhaps the dative of dodru, Ormuzd ; which occurs again 
in line 68 preceded by é, forming apparently a compound word 
similar to éddodra, which are found in the first line of this in- 
scription ; but as many of the stops are here lost, we cannot be 
sure of the separation of these words. In the last line we find 
again the Troes and the Tremile mentioned together in the 
words trdmelé and Trododiter 

‘From the little which has been made out on this side, we can 
just see that the inscription is in the name of Ormuzd, and 
therefore erected by the Persians: the frequent mention of the 
Medes and of the Tremile and Troes, and the distinction be- 
tween the worshipers and opponents of Ormuzd, suits the sup- 
position that we have before us a series of proclamations of the 
Persian governor addressed to the conquered Lycians, and 
pointing out the Seas rights of the two i a of different 
religions. | 

The orthography of this Shaarinuan is euinty: similar to that 
on the north-east side: the letter 4 only occurs twice; & 
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occurs single thirty-one times, being either vowel or consonant, 
and the same double three times, both being vowels; B is met 
with single forty-one times, sometimes as vowel and sometimes 
as consonant; and B B five times, both being vowels. From the 
use of these letters, I have judged this and the preceding in- 
scription to be the most ancient of which we have copies. 


South-west side of the Obelisk at Xanthus.. 















































l. &G ; sewé : to 

2. ——— €wé : méré: E 

3. —— féze : Ewéd 

4. —— ci: gérédaw?: 

5. galal : méete : wa 

G. gnawatosi tete 

‘E ‘ima: sé eitunu : po — 

8. é prinafii Améet —— 

9. —— éri: sé ctéletéle 
10, —— é kéwora : séfé : magii : G 
11. ———- méréwe : sonémanadi 
12. éséyu chortta éwuwu : gér 
13. *ofété*e Ewuinu néléd 





. tokédre tofétére chiukor 

. Geme arafazeyé dékoprd 
16. eazeya prenara tétom ——- 
17. trotiotus atlawé éoiweyé —— 
18. te itépe : poféyéwé : chor — 
19. itéfu : Grobote nawéyéze : g —— 
20. we sé itéfu téchche : érofey 
21. sé itéfu mawiina : nélézé 
22. éyéte : mérazzu kom* : ék 
23. tégestté : unéwe : sé ginawe — 

24, we : arppagooti : tedéeme : gére -— 
25. priléoi : giiwoll : gézegaoii : towés 1 —— 
26. azeyéde : uirfé gestté faradra | | 

27. muzwé tumé ofadrage : ésé : sazzo 
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. 28. étéwe : agiiara : nélédé arina : métép 
29. agii : trimelé ezréde : rédéde : itéréz 
30. wasé ; topa : ésréde : wuménéde : trimelé 
$1. de: 98 médézéde : radrii tawéde : wotoftdae 
32. *& : sé mootiofiunéde : topéleyu : trameles 
33. maeoneme : roféwéwi : topéleyu : sé 
34, *wa maéoneme : roféwéwi se ereyu 4m 
35. oleya Eredé : ezréde : zuateya : Goliwey 
36, de : tagawa : nélédé : wiitawé : utae : tomené 
37. we: nélédé : wiitawé : sttare : maleyéwe : wit 
38. awé : gwane : Gsé : trofioiuneme : téwéte : péri sé 
39. melasii itai : pddu néke : gwiiseyé : ezréde 
40. éoiweyéde : wii/awé : tliii médé : nélé : tarwe 
41. dé: gérue : wastté uéri: tlawi : Grodotéde : wu 
42. tawé : médweyawé : sé gérue : téwété : péri 
43. se fagssérdeme : ute : zéwe : otwiite : | o¥*é 
44, itére : gérena téri : wutawé tika : éréklé 
45. se waglasa : parraste : iwedé : otire gitafa 
46, tawe : ésé : tawiina : téri : eygnii : eyaé osrs 
47. kue igna sé: wiitawé : mokalé : téfuzé : sima 
48, te: trofioétu : toragsse : zitgiina téri : és 
49, &: womrigii téwiina téri : wifawé. 





So much of the upper part of this inscription is lost, and the 
first thirty lines which remain are so imperfect, that we cannot 
hope to find out much of its contents, but must be satisfied 
with translating insulated words. 

Line 2, méré, the town of Myra, which we have met with 
already, and shall find mentioned again lower down. Line 5, 
méete; in Anquetil’s Zend vocabulary this word is translated 
measure. Line 8, pringfu; on several of the tombs this signified 
a work or building. Line 10, magi seems to be the singular of 
Magi, the well-known name of the Persian priests. Line 11, 
méréwe, the genitive or dative of méré, which occurred above. 
Line 13, éwuinu, the neuter of the preposition ¢his, a word of 
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frequent occurrence on the tombs. Line 14, tokédre seems to 
be related to the Arabic ¢ekadir or tekdir, the fates or divine de- 
cree. Line 15, arafazeyé must be translated fomds; in the 
bilingual inscription, No. 3, érafazeya is rendered in Greek by 
pynua; the word occurs again on the tomb of Payara; the first 
letter should probably be altered in this place into é Line 17, 
trototius, the Troes: atlawé odweyé, the dative for themeelves, 
the plural of atle éodwe, which occurs in many of the funereal 
inscriptions of Plate XXXVI. 

Line 19, z#éfu is a verb of such constant occurrence, that it 
is very desirable that we should ascertain its meaning; besides 
this form, we have at line 47 tefuxé, and at 18 itépe, which be- 
long to the same verb, unless the latter is incorrectly copied for 
itére, which occurs elsewhere: the form of itéfu indicates that 
it is the third person of the imperfect of a verb taking an aug- 
ment. The nearest word to it which I can find is the Sanscrit 
dépa, to shine, a meaning which does not at all suit our inscrip- 
tion: in the same language there are the verbs ¢épa, dépa, and 
débha, all signifying to direct or order: this is a probable mean- 
ing to a word frequently repeated in a decree, and the different 
length of the first vowel is not a fatal obstacle to it. 

At line 23, unéwe sé ginawe, the last of which words has re- 
quired a little restoration; these are oblique cases of ure and 
gina, both of which were before found in the funereal inscrip- 
tions, where they were translated mother and wife. In the next 
line we find arppagood tedéeme, the son of Harpagus. Line 25, 
towés ; this occurred on some of the tombs, where it was trans- 
lated herein or therein. The stops which should divide the 
sentences are all lost in the early part of this inscription, from 
the lines being incomplete; and we change from one subject to 
another without seeing that we have got into a fresh sentence, 
which was perhaps a decree pried at a uiberent pens from the 
preceding one. | 

From the number of names s of towns ica sae which o occur 
in the rest of the inscription, we seem to have changed into-a 
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new decree about line 26 or 27, which continues to the stop in 
line 43. Faradra, at line 26, seems related to the Zend adverb 
fratara, which is translated by M. Burnouf, p. 284, anterior. 
Line 27, ésé has already been translated if Line 28, néledé 
arina; in treating of the Lycian coins, arina was identified with 
Arna, which Stephanus Byzantinus states to have been the 
ancient name of the city of Xanthus ; the same name occurs in 
the eighth line of the Greek inscription on this monument: 
nélédé*may be translated people; in Zend, néresch is a man; 
that language has no J, the liquid r taking the place of both / 
and r in other languages. Consequently néledé arina may be 
translated the people of Xanthus. “The Tremile are named in 
the two following lines; in the latter in connection with the 
Medes, trdmeléde sé médézéde, and again in line 32. Hoilweyé, 
at line 35, is the dative plural of his or their, a word which has 
occurred frequently. Line 36, ¢agawa may perhaps be con- 
nected with dagyu, the Zend for province (Burnouf, p. 374) ; 
the next word, nélédé, has just been translated people: this is 
repeated again in line 37, preceded by tomenéwe, the dative 
plural of inhabitant. 

In line 38 we have ésé trotiotiuneme téwéte péri sé melasit ; 
and below, at line 42, és¢ gérue téwéte péri sé fagssérdeme : there 
are many instances of this sort of repetition which marks an 
opposition of subject, which+is striking, even though we do not 
understand to what it relates, and which will prove of great 
help when the study is further advanced. Of these words we 
know from the coins that trodoiduneme and fagssérdeme are the 
names of towns, and they have been identified with Tlos and 
Pedassa. ‘The construction points out that melasi and gérue 
must also be towns: I cannot find the former mentioned by 
the geographers, but its termination in asu answers to the assos, 
in which the Greek names of the Lycian and Carian towns con- 
stantly end, and of which the coin No. 26, gave us an example 
in pttarazu for Patara: the other, gerue, odcurs in Ptolemy’s list 
of Lycian towns, as Kapva or Carya. Of the other words, ésé 
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has hitherto been translated ¢/, which is hardly applicable here ; 
téwéte is probably a pronominal adverb; péri, which I have 
restored from peat in the original copy, is a preposition of place, 
in opposition with ¢éri in the following sentence. The Zend 
prepositions answering to these will be found in M. Burnouf’s 
Commentary, p. 85: péri signifies before, or on this side of; 
and ¢éri, beyond. This part of the inscription seems, from the 
abundance of names of towns accompanied by locative prepo-. 
sitions, to refer to the boundaries of the townships, or some such 
local matters. Of the remaining words we know éodweyéde, the 
plural of their; médé, the Medes; and nélé, a man, or men. 
Uéri, in line 41, seems related td} the Zend vira, and the Latin 
vir, aman; and in ute we have to choose between the Zend uta, 
or, and aiti, voila (Comm., p. 65 of the Introduction). 

In the last sentence the construction depends upon déri, be- 
yond, which is repeated four times; and several towns may be 
expected to be named: in line 44 éreklé is Heraclea; in the 
next line waglaza may be Bargasa, a town in Caria mentioned 
by Stephanus Byzantinus. The only name I can detect besides 
these two is trotiovétu, which relates to the Troes; but as the 
last lines are very imperfectly copied, there may be others 
undiscovered. 

The few words thus translated are not sufficient to show the 
subject of this inscription: in the upper part are some expres- 
sions which suit a tomb, but they are not confirmed by the latter 
part of the inscription, nor by those on the other sides of the 
stone. It is remarkable that Ormuzd is not once named, nor 
have we met with the phrase king of kings; yet the mention of : 
the Medes, and of the son of Harpagus, show that this was in- 
scribed while Lycia was still under the Persian government. _ | 

There is a great difference between this inscription and the 
last two which have been examined, in the less frequent use of : 
the letter B and the constant repetition of 4, which has par-— 
tially taken the place of B. The 4, which was only used once 
or twice on the north-east and north-west. sides: of the monu- " 
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ment, is here used fifty-six times, and the B only occurs singly 
twenty-two times, being less than half of the number there met 
with ; yet the former letter never occurs doubled, while B B is 
found here as often as before, and when thus doubled is used as 
a vowel, while the single B may here be always rendered by our 
w. It seems, therefore, that it is only for some particular pur- 
poses that the B has been changed for another letter; not that 
the two characters are equivalent to one another. The cha- 
racter .£ is used nearly the same as elsewhere. The letter X, 
which we did not meet with before, is found here four times; 
none of the words in which it occurs enable us to fix its value, 
which we shall find better determined in the next inscription, 
where it is more common. 


South-east side of the Obelisk at Xanthus. 


1, — ya: proleya : ute pddu 
2. ——— ya: séyé sttéwélerona 
3. —— &: tiimadé : tigazeyé mé it 
4, —— u: sé uéuére sé reziina: tey ——- 
ém rofiotul*de gwewl: wi 
6. ——_———— améde : arosi : kwewo : to 






































7. ——— z se*rewo giikwe : kwewo 

8. ———. itéré fétéwe komézeya — 

9, ———— éde pzzfdézé%alamawe : to 
10, ————- ot twades érowoiie : sét : efe 
ll, —————— &e Eztéofir*awaz trodoiuneme 
12. é teri watu **éwtiiaiie ow 
13. liizea Gote : otlau ésé trn —— 





14, —-—— régwawi : sénagorawe p 
———— otiofie : trosi : sé toworéwe : st 
16, ———- d: trotiofie : uinée : mechrapata : e 




















17. — ri: gafalés : ddéreyé meyé : s 
18, até arofiiteyése : sttrat 
19, éyété : mén érotoiéde towée © 





20, ———— reyiinil: sgeyé moné etrpo - 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


32. 


40. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54 
55. 


* 
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éyé soi : sé teloma : wutrewér —— 
yuna ; treyé rukeyé zunago 

tétreyé rugéruwé : wite : t 
éréwe : weyiinagii : félédeyé ——— 
a: méré : étéwé sé téfune : peyé 
esi : eyiinesi : spoartaze : atuna 
—— ichortii : séina : weyu : sé towéde 
ade : séina weyéde ddéuramesz : po 7 
—— ri*a: penané : tlafa : fédré peswa 

tadde : plamadde : séoi : Ewinéde pd —— 
éde : sérssé ** zeyéde : sé okéweze 
épartae sé **e 4 trofépé eyade : uép 
sé orowle*éde : pre : trohotas : wéges 
lézéze : Grotoie : sttiite : téle : wéwi 

—--— léyé sé: téri ponéréwé : séwe pewé ré 

—-— tasppéa séte : gitafatu tofe ; séwé 

———— u arafazeya : itéfu némo : ségchchii | 
rédéfu Emo : komézéetete : mérafaz 

édé : tomenéwe miatraza : terzzede 

—-—- awamiite : warazotate : téze arofiit 

tokedre : sé : Gtepoeue : sé : orowle 

——— dé : goaze*é : sé tokédre atrii téwlo 

———~ @ echrami : pewe kéte : gorzazu koméz 
—— sné : owazata : faed : tresine : st itépd 
zappodéené arafazeyé : gotiweyé : kwe 
———— néemu adrodé : mawie : séddé : awatawa 
——— nuoiilawe : Gwétéwe : sé mawiina : éwété | 
~—— arina tomenéte : kérchwe : gitkwe : éreé 
—~-— témluse tima : sé fénépé : astté tra 

——-~— e€*géddé tofétu : komézeya : uéré uéré 
trodofite : pddii tawe : winii kwa : zasune : Got 
we : tawawaza : komézezeya : padretawe : ari 

na tomenéweya : komézeya giikweya komé 

zeya sé tokédre,: kérchche : adé orowle iu —— | 
wile awé towéwe : prinéze : sé leoiwézé Goiw 


26-2 
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56. eyé : sé déeuzggaza : sé itoférewa : adé se 

57. gchkiina : iiofawa : sé ginawa sé gitafate 

58. azzaliie itareyéo séwe : sé : értagsse 

59. rzawé : chredé : wrewa : tramele séséte : t 

60. che féewe : adému : lechchfe ofliime setune : ew 
61. —-— eya gariie zéose itéfu : | gitafate swer 

62. —— edé : gitafate : topédézeyé sé itéfu sog 

63. enay ntrédéyeé : gitafate : Espprowt. 











The inscription on the south-east side of the obelisk is much 
more imperfect than any of the three others: besides wanting 
the upper part, and having been woxn off the stone at both ends 
of many of the lines, the part which remains is full of inac- 
curacies. There are fewer known words than usual, and also 
there are many combinations of letters which have not been met 
with before; but it is uncertain whether we must attribute these 
to the errors of the copy or to further changes in the language: 
the frequent repetition of the character | must arise from the 
former cause; but it is not often that these errors can be cor- 
rected, owing to the number of inaccuracies, which prevent 
many words from being recognized. The consequence is, that 
we cannot yet obtain any insight into the subject of the in- 
scription, but must be content with translating a few detached 
words. | 
‘ The first word of any importance which we have met before 
is in line 11, érododuneme, the town of Tlos: the fragment at 
the top of the inscription was joined to the rest, judging from 
the form of the fracture, before any attempts were made to de- 
cipher the letters; and this word proves that on this side the 
union has been made correctly. Line 12, ¢éri, beyond, In line 
14, the word sénagorawe has a strong resemblance to the Xena- 
gore, small islands on the coast of Lycia; yet in the state in 
which we have the inscription at present we can only rely upon 
such words as are well known from other, sources, At line 16, 
trodode refers in some way to the Toes. | | 
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For many lines together there is hardly a word which has yet 
been made out: at line 20 is séeyé, which was translated who- 
ever or any one in several of the funereal inscriptions. Line 25, 
méré, the town of Myra. Line 25, pre trododas; the latter 
word is the name of the Troes, the former may be the preposi- 
tion before. Here we again meet some words with which we 
are already acquainted ; in line 35, ¢éri, the preposition beyond, 
followed by ponéréwé, which the alteration of a single letter 
would change into pénéréwé, from pénéra, which has been sup- 
posed to be the town of Pinara: séwé, the dative plural of shah, 
which is repeated in the next line: gitafatu, the middle aorist of 
the verb gitawaeme, to otder or write. Line 37, arafazeya, 
which has been translated tomb or monument: itefu, probably 
he ordered: nemo seems the same as the Zend nemo, meaning 
adoration (Burnouf, Comm., p. 446). These words can hardly 
be all correctly translated, since they seem to have no bearing 
upon one another. | 

The next sentence begins at the thirty-eighth line; it is not 
more intelligible than the preceding. In line 39, tomenéwe is 
the dative plural of tomzne, dwelling in, or inhabitant. Line 41 
and 42, /okédre, which occurred before, was conjectured to be a 
decree. Line 45, arafazeyé éouweyé is their tombs. Line 46, 
awatawa, and in the next line éwé/éwe, are two words related to 
one another, and probably pronouns connected with the Zend 
ah, aha, that, from which is formed aétahé, of that (Burn. 
Comm., p. 496 note): the character which I have rendered w is 
also connected with the Zend /, and the words before us might 
perhaps be written ahataha and éhétéhe, which would bring 
them close to the Zend pronoun: this is another instance of 
the manner in which the declension affects every syllable of the 
Lycian pronouns, to which some curious analogies might be 
shown in the pronouns of the other Indo-Germanic languages. 

In line 48 we find again arina tomenéte, the inhabitants of 
Xanthus: in line 50,*uéré uéré, a repetition of the word men, 
probably to express a great number: repetitions of this kind 
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are common in Zend when great emphasis is required. Line 
51, trododite, the Troes: the word ending line 49, and partially 
lost at the beginning of line 50, was apparently the Tremile. 
Line 51, éotwe, hie or their. Lines 52 and 53, arina tome- 
 néweya, the inhabitants of Xanthus, who were mentioned just 
before; but in the declension of the word tomenéweya is the 
peculiarity, that ya, the termination peculiar to another case, is 
added to a word already in the genitive or dative. M. Burnouf 
has pointed out a somewhat similar construction in the dialect 
of the arrow-headed inscriptions at Persepolis (Mémoire, p. 61), 
“ & peu prés comme si,on disoit en latin dominusum au lieu de 
dominum.” Line 54, tokédre, a‘decree, is followed by kérchche, 
a word which has so much resemblance to the Persepolitan 
form of Xerxes, khchdrchd, that if it were accompanied in this 
passage by any royal titles, it might be taken for that monarch ; 
but as that is not the case, the resemblance may be accidental. 
Line 55, prinéze, the participle Joved, a word found on several 
of the tombs. 

The word déeusggaza, in line 56, connects the inscription with 
the religious opinions of the early Persians. The Zend-Avesta 
is full of threatenings against those who worship the Dews or 
Devas, evil spirits created by Ahriman to lead mankind astray. 
The word designating these worshipers is daévaydzo (Burn. 
Comm., p. 401, note); the Lycian word requires correction in 
the sixth or seventh letter, but as it does not occur again it 
must be left as it is for the present. 

In the rest of the inscription there are some words which 
have already been explained: in line 57, ginawa, from gina, a 
wife, and gitafate, he orders, which is repeated several times 
lower down: line 58, séwé, the shahs; 59, the Termile; 61 and 
62, itefu, supposed to be he ordered. The last line is very im- 
perfect. _ 

The orthography of this inscription is nearly the same as that 
of the south-west side of the monument; the letter # having 
very much taken the place of B; which latter character may 
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always be read like our w, except where it is doubled, when it 
is clearly a long vowel. There are here very few words in which 
+ might not be rendered 2, as it usually stands between two 
vowels, in which this inscription differs from many of the others. 
These changes in the use of the letters add very much to the 
difficulty of the present inquiry. The letter X% is of more com- 
mon occurrence here than in any other inscription; it 1s once 
confounded with x, which arises, without doubt, from the re- 
semblance of the two letters; but there are words in which it 
takes the place of K, so that it may safely be considered as 
equivalent to the Greek chi: to mark its occurrence it has been 
always printed ch, although k-might have been adopted for it 
without much impropriety. 


P.S. While the preceding remarks were in the press, it has 
occurred to me, that some of the difficulties connected with the 
Lycian alphabet might be got rid of by considering both W 
and W, and all their varictics of form, as the short u; Basa 
long or double 0; + as ov; and & and its varieties as a long or 
double «: each of the last three being also used as a consonant 
or semivowel nearly similar to our w. This change would still 
leave many anomalies, which can only be explained by supposing 
the language to have altered durjng the period of the inscrip- 
tions before us; but it has the advantage of establishing a di- 
stinction between the three letters, which are very nearly allied 
without being exactly identical. 
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ALABANDA, page 54. 
Alinda, 59. 
Alkhan, 52. 
Allahnee, 52. 
Almalee, 227. 
Andaluh, 28. 
Andiffelo, 190. 
Antiocheia, 27. 
Antiphellus, 185. 
Aphrodisias, 32. 
Appendix, 295. 
Appendix A, 297. 
Appendix B, 427. 
Arab Hissd, 54. 
Architecture, 41, 104, 109, 128, 
140, 156, 219, 223. 
Arepas, 51. 
Armootlee, 210. 
Arrachiflee, 28. 
Arycanda, 222. 
Arycandus, river, 221. 
Atrasarny, 212. 
Avelan, 221. 
Avvalah, 191. 
Axe, 75. 


Baba-dah, 256. 
Ball, 6. 


Ballintayer, 217. 

Bazaar, 3, 10. 

Bazaay-cooe, 257. 

Bazeeryiancooe, 183. 

Beacon ship, 241. 

Beenajahcooe, 101. 

Bellerophon, 136. 

Biendeer, 9. 

Birlehbay, 28. 

Birrejah, 51. 

Boojah, 6. 

Botany, 7, 11, 26, 43, 60, 64, 65, 
66, 70, 98, 138, 151, 152, 203, 
212, 214, 221, 228, 230, 235, 
249, 286—294. 

Bozuke, 84. 

Bridge (Greek), 210, 219. 


Cadmus, mount, 32. 

Cadyanda, 115, 
Cagiolasolhucooe, 87. 

Calbis, river, 96, 258. 

Calynda, 102. 

Capeedas, 54. " | 
Carachewfalkers-yeeilassy, 235. 
Carmylessus, 247. | 
Carreeuke, 261. 

Caseabar, 191. 
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Catacecaumene, 267. 

Cattle, 262. 

Cavass, 49, 177. 

Caystrus, river, 9. 

Caystrus, 10. 

Chalgar, 52. 

Chariots, 173. 

Cheena, 58. 

Chelidonia, cape, 212. 

Cheralee,' 214. 

Chicooe, 215. 

Chimera, 183. 

Chinganees, 150. 

Cibyrates, 251. 

Cissidee, 247. 

Cnidus, 260. 

Coins, 38, 58, 64, 85, 134, 147, 
181, 225, 248, 275, 280—285, 
456. 

Colophon, 8. 

Cooklajah, 6. 

Corydalla, 218. 

Costume, 6, 149, 189. 

Crest, 142. 

Customs, 21, 48, 76, 81, 86, 98-— 
97, 101, 115, 129, 148, 214; 
232, 238, 241, 246, 262. 

Cydna, 160.. 

Cyrus, 276. 


Dedala, 249. 
Dalamon, 52. 
Darreing, 94. 
Deliktash, 214. 

Delta of Xanthus, 161. 
Dembre, 192. 
Demergeecooe, 206. 
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Demmeerge-derasy, 58. 
Denizlee, 267. 
Dollomon, 90. 
Dollomonchi, 97, 258. 
Dondoorahn, 51. 
Dooveer, 131. 


EKetheree, 211. 

Elevation, 32, 50, 88, 234, 260. 
Ephesus, 14. 

Esky Hissd, 80. 

Esky Hissd, 232. 


‘Eurdmus, 68. 


Gage, 210. 

Geography, 250. 

Geology: Lydia, 11, 15; Caria, 
29, 44, 49, 64, 66, 80, 192; 
Phrygia, 258, 266, 267. 

Gewmooscooe, 266. 

Ghiassar, 266. 

Gibson, Mr. B., 170. 

Glaucus, 241. 

Goojak, 28. 

Grapes, 10. 

Guilemet, 152. 

Gule-Hissd-Ovassy, 256. 

—————— Gouluh, 257. 


Haggevalleh, 209. 
Harpagus, 276. 
Harpasa, 51. 
Harpasus, river, 51. 


_ Harpies, 169. 


Hascooe, 210.. 
Hassd-bohas, 52. 
Heliopolis, 23. 


Hierapolis, 270. 

Hints to travellers, 278. 
History, 252. 
Honas-dah, 266. 
Hoolah, 87. 
Hoomarhoosharry, 259. 
Hoomarleh, 59. 
Hoorahn, 123. 
Hoozumlee, 111. 

Horses to hire, 4, 48. 


Idin, 16. 
Jewels, 189. 
Jews, 245. 


Implements, 9, 174, 259, 261. 


Index of Greek words, 534. 
Index of proper names, 526. 


Inscriptions :—Biendeer, 8, 297 ; 
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422; Limyra, 207, 422; Lycian, | 
207 ; Phoenicia, 209 ; Arycanda, 
222, 224,423; Mylias, 233,423; 
Yeeilassies, 235, 238, 250, 424; 
Rhodes, 244, 423; Gule-Hissd- 
Ovassy, 257, 264, 424; Hiera- 
polis, 270, 426; Index of in- 
scriptions, 526. 


Tralles, 17—19, 297—300; 
Nysa, 23, 300; Naslee, 25, 27, 
300; Aphrodisias, 34—41, 301 
—361; Zhumarleecooe, 52,362; 
Alabanda, 57; Euromus, 68, 
362; Mylasa, 70—73, 363— 
366; Stratoniceia, 81—84, 366 
—372; Hoolah, 88, 372; Tel- 
messus, 107—109, 373—382 ; 
Cadyanda, Lycian, 116; Greek, 
122, 388—385; Hoorahn, 123 
—125, 386; Tlos, 133—136, 
387—400; Pinara, 144, 401— 
406; Lycian, 146; Sidyma, 153 
— 155, 406—408 ; Cydna, 161, 
408; Xanthus, 166—168, 409 
—416; Lycian, 166, 169; Pa- 


tara, 180, 416—42Q; Antiphel- 


lus, 185, 420—422; Myra, 201, 


Kalamaki Bay, 183. 
Karasoo, 29. 
Karpuslee, 58, 
Kastelorizo, 187. 
Kedekleh, 184. 
Keosk, 21. 

Kestep, 152. 
Kezann, 12. 
Konak, 49. 
Koogez, 91. 
Koongelar, 132. 
Koosil Hissar, 266. 
Kuulee Khan, 52. 


Labranda? 66. 
“‘Labranda ? 68. 
Laodiceia, 270. 
Lavisse, 246. 


Laws, 45, 47, 90, 215, 268. 


Leeches, 263. 
Lekena, 86. 
Limyra, 205. _ 
Longevity, 89, 240. 


Lycian language, 272, 427, 


alphabet, 443. 
coins, 456,. 
————~ inscriptions, 468. 
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Macry, 106. 
Market, 262, 264. 
Marsyas, river, 53. 
Massicytus, 125, 237. 
Mausolus, 78. 
Megiste, 188. 
Melanippe, 212. 
Mellassa, 67. 
Menzilkhanner, 48. 
Messogis, mount, 8. 
Milyas, 233, 251. 
Minara, 137. 
Mohalahbee, 4. 
Moolah, 84. 
Mosynus, river, 27. 


Miller, Professor, 199. 


Mylasa, 67. 
Myra, 192. 


Naslee, 24. 
Nicholas, Saint, 200. 
Nysa, 22. 


Obelisk, 169. 

Olives, 59. 
Olooboonarcooe, 257. 
Olympus, 214. 
Ooalah-chi, 92. 


Paichin, 79. 
Painting, 133, 199. 


Pambook Kallasy, 267. 


-Pandarus, 170, 277. 


Parental affection, 102. 


Pasha, 87, 
Patara, 179. 
Paul, Saint, 200. 


INDEX. 


Pedassis, 260. 
Perzea, 89. 

Phaselis, 217. 
Phellus, 184. 
Phineka, 202. 
Phinekacooe, 212. 
Phoenix, mount, 217. 
Phenicus Bay, 183. 
Pinara, 138. 

Priene, 13. 
Promontorium Sacrum, 212. 
Plants, new, 291. 
‘Podalia, 232. 


Raisins, 10. 

Rhodes, 243. 

River disappears, 228, 231. 

Ruins :—Tralles, 16; Nysa, 22; 
Antiocheia, 27; Aphrodisias, 32; 
Alabanda, 54; Labranda? 66; 
Euromus,68; Mylasa, 75 ; Stra- 
toniceia, 80; Moolah, 85; Ca- 
lynda, 102; Telmessus, 106; 
Cadyanda, 119; Hoorahn, 123; 
Tlos, 132; Pitara, 139; Sidy- 
ma, 155; Cydna, 161; Xanthus, 
163; Patara, 179; Phellus, 185 ; 
Antiphellus, 186; Trabala, 193; 
Myra, 196; Limyra, 206; Gage, 
210; Arycanda, 228; Yeeilas- 
sies, 249; Laodiceia, 270; Hie- 
rapolis, 271. | | 


Saaret, 184. 

Sailors: English and French, 5; 
Greek and Turk, 246. 

Samos, 8. 


Sarzarkee, 123. 
Satala-Hissd-cooe, 131, 248. 
Satala-Yeeilassy, 235. 
Seechalik, 266. 
Sideecooe, 7. 

Sidyma, 154. 
Sipylus, 14. 

Smyrna, 1. 

Soldiers, 24, 46. 
Sphinx, 187. 

Storm, 185. 
Stratoniceia, 80. 
Sultan Hissd, 22. 


Tahir Pasha, 17, 269. 
Tambook Kallasy, 267. 
Taurus, mount, 249. 
Telmessus, 106. 
Teos, 8. 

Tepe-cooe, 52. 
Thera, 9. 

Tide, 112. 

Tlos, 132. 

Tmolus, mount, 8. 
Toorbeh, 64. 
Tortoorcar, 152. 
Tourtakar, 259. 
Trabala, 193. 

Trade, 230. 

Tralles, 16. 

Tramile, 274. 
Travelling, 12, 
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Triandeer, 7. 
Trogilium, Prom., 8. 
Trooes, 274, 
Tuslee, 246. 


Uslann, 158. 
Vourtarpessa, 203. 


Xanthus, 163. 
Xanthus, river, 278, 
Xenagore Islands, 184. 


Yakabalyer, 152. 
Yanah-dah, 217. 
Yarseer, 266. 
Yeddy-Cappolee, 120. 
Yeeilassies, 235. 
Yeerah, 30. 
Yehnejah, 27. 
Yennibazaar, 51. 
Yodurennee, 52. 
Yoomahoodas, 260. 
Yostootsh, 52. 
Youghoortcooe, 52. 
Yourooks, 8. 


Zoology : Birds, 16, 27, 213, 261; 
Reptiles, 26, 105, 190, 213; 
Insects, 27; Beasts, 51, 157. 

Zoomarleecooe, 52. 

Zooregee, 11. 


INDEX 


PROPER NAMES OCCURRING IN THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


[in this Index the references in Roman numerals belong to the number of the Inscrip- 


tions published in the Author's former Journal. 
expresses doubt as to the correctness of the name.) 


Jui. Ant. Apascantina, No. 50. 

T. Cl. Achilles, 44. 

Adrastus, 18, 41, 48, 58. 

Adrisus, 48. 

flia, 106 (?) 

P. lia Antonia Letois, 40. 

P. Adlia Attalis Sabina, 46. 

P. Atlius Apollonianus, 40. 

félius Aurelius, 22. 

Ti. ALlius Hadrianus Antoninus, 
169. | 

P. Zlius Hilarianus, 40. 

/#]jius Fl. Egnatius Capitolinus, 9. 

Aelius Jul. Eubulianus, 9. 

fEneas, 54, 183 (7) 

f/Ezani, city, xix. xx.: AIZANEI- 
TH. 

Agathe Tyche, 153. 

Agathocles, 156. 

Agathonymus, 102. — 

Agathopiis, 109. 

Agelaus, 34. 

Agis, 88. — 

Cl. Agrippa, 151, 166. 


Where an asterish is prefixed, it 


Agrippinus, 133, 134. 

Albinus Philoctistes, 63. 

Alcibiades, 76. 

Alexander, 32, 102, 181, 134. 

Cl. Alexander, 10. 

Alexon, vi. 

Ar. Ammianus, xv. 

Ammias, 102. 

Nezra Ammias, 31. 

Ammias Olympias, 13. 

Fl. Ampelius, 17. 

Amyntas, 88. 

*Androsius, 134. 

*Angoercadus, Vil. 

Antagoras, 99. 

Antigonus, 172. 

Antiochia, city, 21: ANTIOXEQN 
KAIZAPEQN KOAQNON. 

Antiochus, 90, 133, 183. | 

Antipater, 144. | 

Antiphellus, city, 182, 183: AN-. 
TI®EAAEITHS. 

*Antiphichug, 111. 


Antonia Ariste *Ladilla, 198. 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


P. A. Antonia Letois, 40. 

Cl. Antonia Tatiana, 38. 

Antoninus, 21, 169, 198. 

L. Antonius Cl. Domitinus Dio- 
genes, 37. 

M. Antonius Nicephorus, | 

Apelleus, month, 153, 158. 

Apellas, 44, 55. 

Apellicon, xi 

Aphrodite, goddess Venus, 13: 
OEA ASPOAITH KAI TQ AH- 
MQ; 14: A®POAEITH OEOIS 
ZEBASTOIS, 41. 

Aphrodisias, city, 16, 21, 22, 62: 
A®POAETSIEQN. 

Apollinarius, xxxiil. 

Apollo, the god, 75: ATIOAAQNI 
EAEYOEPIO SEBAXTS, 172. 
Apollonia, city, 21: ATIOAAQ- 
NIATQN AYKION OPAKON, 

P. El. Apollonianus, 40. 

Apollonides, 32. 

Apollonius, 21, 48, 50, 53, 166. 

Cl. Apollonius, 23. 

Appia, Amdia, .24, 25, 27, 54. 

Armguorv, 52, 101 (Agd.), XXx1. 

Apn, city, xiii: COL. CL. 
APRENS. 

M. Ulp. Apulejus Eurycles, xx. 

L. Archelaus, xvi. 

Archimedes, 44. 

Aristenetianus Ammianus, Xv. 

Aristeas, 32. 

Aristides, 103, 

Aristippus, 132. 

Aristocles, 19, 28, 52. 

——— Molossus, 14. i 
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Aristomenes, v. 

Arsases, 132. 

Arsasis, 143, 185. 

Arsis, 153. 

Artemidorus, 14, 33, 144. (?) 

Artemin, 96. 

Artemion, 183. (?) 

Artemis, goddess Diana,vi.: APTE- 
MIAOS THS AOXIAS; xxiii.: 
APTEMIAI KAI TQ’ SHMO, 

Artemisia, 99. 

Artemon, 54, 118. 


Artima, 134. 


Artimus, 118, 134. 

Arycanda, city, 188: APYKAM- 
AEI. 

Asclepes, xviii. 

Asia, Roman province, 22 
NON ASIA; 37, 198. 
Asilas, Xvili. 

Athenagoras, 13. 

Attalis, 48, 54. 

P. Aflia Attalis Sabina, 46, 

Attalus, 32, 36, 38, 39. 

Ti. Cl. Attalus, 37. 

vAurelia Glypte, 45. 

Aurelia Papiana, 45. 

Parthena Zosime, 168. . 

: Tatia, 44. | 

The Aurelii, 16, 76. 

Aurelius, 29. - 

M. Aurel. Antoninus, xxvi. xxix. 

M. Aurel. * Arestus, 2. ._ 

Aurel, Charidemus, 47, 

M. Aurel, Claudius, 46.:_ 

Aurel. Dionysius, 44. : 

Aurel. Eumachus, 108.. 
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M. Aurel. Hermagoras, 100. 
M. Aurel. Iason, xxxi. 
Aurel. Larichus, 163. 

M. Aurel. Ptolemeus, 182. 
M. Aurel. Soterichus, 2. 
Aurel. Stephanus, 124. 

Cl. Aurel. Zelus, 47. 

Aurel. Zosimus, 158. 
Auxeticus, 133. 

Avius (Avios) Lucianus, xii. 
Avidius (Aoucdtos) Quintus, xix. 


Balbillea, games, 22. 
*Barilla, 41. 
Biton, 144. 


Cadyanda, city, 117, 121: KA- 
AYANAEQON. 

Cesar, 87. 

Cesar Augustus, ix., 126. 

Cesianus, 131, 

Caja, 36. (?) 

Cajus Jul. Heliodorus, 131. 

Licinius *Hermacopus, 142. 

Jul. Saturninus, 162. 

Callias, 24, 25, 27. 

Callicrates, 41, 44. 

Callicratides, 194. 

Callimedes, 153. 

Calliope, 76. 

Callippus, 49. 

Calocerus, 134. 

Calotychus, 153. 

Capitolia, games, 22. 

Capitolinus, 29. 

T. Cl. *Casianus Agrippa, 166. 








INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


Chalce, island, 194: XAAKHTA. 

Chares, 54. 

Charidemus, 47. 

Chariton, 55. 

Chresimus, 53. 

Chrysogonus, 44. 

Cladius, 45. 

Claudia, 164. 

Claudia Ap. Helena, 167. . 

Claudia Antonia Tatiana, 38. 

Claudia Juliana, 51. 

Claudia Platonis, 142, 146. 

Clautlia Tryphosa Paulina, 23. 

Claudia Velia Procula, 134. 

Claudiopolis, city, 21: KAAY- 
AIONOAEITQON. 

Claudius, xvii. 

T. Claudius Achilles, 44. 

Claudius Agrippa, 151. 

Claudius Alexander, 10. 

Claudius Apollonius, 23. © 

Ti. Claudius Attalus, 37. 

Claudius Aurelius Zelus, 47. 

Ti. Claudius Ceesar, 6. 

Ti. Claudius Capitolinus, 29. 

Ti. Claudius Diogenes, 37. 

Claudius Eperotus, 167. 

Claudius Hermes, 142. 

Ti. Claudius Hierocles, 8. 

Ti. Claudius Hypergamus, 114. 

Ti. Claudius Hypsicles, 52. 

Claudius Marilianus Codrus, 83. 

Ti. Claudius Nero, 8. 

Ti. Claudius Philocalus, 97. 

Claudius Tatianus, 51. 


Fl. Cassius-D. Marcianus, Xxxvi., Ti. Claudius Telemachus, 166. 


127. 


Ti. Claudius Theodotus, 86. _ 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


Clesenis, 194. 
Cleostratus, xi. 

Cl. M. Codrus, 83. 
Fl. Co(n)stantius, 17. 
Jul. Constantius, 18. 


Corasa, hamlet, 95. KQPAZIAA, 


KOPAIEQS. 
Cornelianus, 55. 
* Cremius, 148. 
Craterus, 121, 132. 
Crateuas, v 
Cretarche, 18. 
Crispus, 22. (>) 
Criton, xxi. 
Cryassa, hamlet, 194: 
ZIAOS. 
Ti. Aur. Ctesias, 29. 
Curides, 51. 


KPYA2- 


Deedalus, 133, 134. 

Deesius, month, 142. 

Deius, 153. 

Demetrius, 30, 33, 113. 
Diogenes, 13, 38, 101, 143, 192. 
Cl. Diogenes, 6, 38.. 

Diogenes Orthius, 5 


L. Ant. Cl. Domitinus, Diogenes, 37. 


Diomedes, 91. 
Dione, 120. 


Dionysius, 13, 33, 55, 92, 99,131, 


143. 
Aurel. miiagtioaas 44. 
Diophanes, 100. 
Diophantus, 135. : 
L. A. Cl. Domitinus (Diogenes), 
37, 66..— | 
Mz Domitius Philippus, 100. 


Dorco, 195. 


Epagathus, 121, 153, 154. 
Epaphroditus, 109, 153, 158. 
Ulp. Epaphroditus, 133. 
Eperastus, 141. 

Cl. Eperotus, 167. 
Ephesus, city, 22. 

Paulus Epicadius, xxv. 
Epictetus, 90. 
Epithymetus, 133. 
Epitynchgnon, 149. 

Fl. Q. Eros Monaxius, 18. 
Eudamus, 24, 25, 27. 
Eumachiana, 44. 
Eumachus, 13, 44, 168. 
Euphrosynus, 106. (?) 

M. Ulp. Apul. Eurycles, xx. 
Eusebes, 34. 

Euthydemus, 82. 
Eutyches, 133, 134, 147. 
*Kitychion, 171. 
*EKitychon, 182. 


Flavia Antonia Abascantina, 50. 
(®AABIA.) 

Flavia Firma, xxxiii., 
xvi. Flavia Firma). 
Flavia Nanne, 152. (PAAYIA » 

Fl. * Thasia, 55. 

Flavius, 57. 

Flav. Cass. D. Marcianua, 127, 
Flavius Pharnaces, 152. 

Ti. Flav. Thalamus, 152, 


129 (Leg. 


Gambrium, town, Vi.: 


‘TAM. 
BPEIOTAI. | = 
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Gamus, 53. 

Glaucus, 168. 

Glyco, 41, 42, 54. 

Ti. Jul. Glyco, 43. 
Giypte, 45. 

Glyptus, 49. 

Goneus, 28. 

Gorpiéus, month, 46, 54. 


Hadrianus, 169. 

Hecate, goddess, 92, 93. 

Hecatomnon, 41. 

Hediste, 99. 

Hegesippe, 7. 

Helena, 101. 

Cl. Ap. Helena, 167. 

Helios, god Sol, 90, 151; HAIO 
AII ZEPATILAT. 

C. J. Heliodorus, 135. 

Helladius, xii. 

Heracles, demi-god Hercules, 85 ; 
name of a man, 67. 

Hereeum, temple of Here, ¢. e. god- 
dess Juno, 36. 

Hermagoras, 100. 

,C. L. *Hermacopus, 142. 

Hermapius, 147. 

Hermes, 14, 19, 46, 142. 

Hermias, 186. (?) 

Hermogenes, 15. 

Hermolycus, 120 (?), 121. 

Herophilus, xviil. 

Hierocles, 8. 

P. Al, Hilarianus, 40. 

Hyperberetzus, month, 144. _ 

Ti. Gl. Hypsicles, 20, 52. 

Ti. Cl. Hypergamus, 114. 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


Iason, xx., xxxi., 105, 132, 133, 
143, 172. 

Iphitus, 134 (Exguros). 

Irenia, 106. (?) (E:pnria). 

Ireneus, 131, 1383. 

Isagoras, v. 

Isthmia, games, 22. 

Ti. Julia Antonia Letois, 40. 

Julia Paula, 47. 

Julia Tertulla, xxxiv. 

Juliana, 49. 

Cl. Juliana, 51. 

Juliéus, month, 52. 

Julius Aurelius Charidemus Ju- 
lianus, 47. | 

C. Julius Heliodorus, 135. 

Julius Lucianus, xxi. 

Julius Marinus, xxxiv. 

C. Jul. Saturninus, 162. 


Labienus, 87. 

Labranda, hamlet, 
BPAINAIS. 

Ant. Ar. * Ladilla, 198. 

Aur. Larichuss 163. 

Lezena, 167. 

Leon, 41, 81. 

Leto, goddess Latona, 145. 

Ti. Jul. Antonia Letois, 40. 

Licinius, xxxii. 

C. Licinius *Hermacopus, 142. 

Lous, month, 115. 

Lucanus Archelaus, xvi. 

Lucas Philoponus, 70. 

Lucianus, vii, xii, xxi. 

Lyceus,, 113. 

Lycia, 173, 197. 


97: AA- 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


Lycia, country, 129, 172. 


Lycian nation, 128, 162, 163, 164, 


166, 169. 
Lysander, 194. 
Lysanias, 130. 


Macaria, 200. (7) 
Macedo, vi, 32. 
* Mala, 144. 
* Malabathrine, 153. 
Fl. C.D. Marcianus, 127. 
S. Marcius Priscus, 159, 160. 
Cl. * Marcilianus Codrus, 83. 
Marcus, 49. 
Marcus Aurel., vide under Aurel. 
Maro, 68, 100. 
Marsyas, xxii. 
Massicytus, city, 122. (?) 
Mausolus, 157. 
Menalcas, ii. 
Menander, 21, 50, 82. 
Myo Menander, 34. 
Menecles, 31, 133. 
Menecrates, xlii., 45, 54, 80, 99. 
Menelaus, 132. « 
Menestheus, 58. 
Menestrate, 99. 
Menestratus, 202. 
Menippus, 33, 52. (?) 
Metrodorus, 24, 25, 28. 
Metrodorus Demetrius, 30, 31. 
Michael, xiv. 
Miletus, city, 21: MEIAHSION. 
Milyas, country, 191. 
Mion, 153. 
_* Mithylius, 28. 
Modestus, 170. 
, | 9 


* Moletus, 192. 

Molon, 18. 

Molossus, 14. 

Fl. Q. Eros Monaxius, 18. (Mu- 
natius ?) 

Mylasa, city, 87 : 

Myndus, 185. 

Myo Menander, 34. 

Myriacus, 96. 


MYAAXEQN. 


Nanne, 152. 


Nannis, 141. 


Naso, 101. 

Nera Ammias, 31. 
Neapolis, city, 22. 

Nemea, games, 22. 

Nero Claudius Augustus, 8. 
Nerva, 169 (NEPOYA). 

M. Anton. Nicephorus, 1 
Niceticus, 130. 

Nico, 133. 

Nicolaus, 173, 181. 
Nigrinianus Stasithemis, 133. 
Nilus, 90. 


Olympia, , games, 22. 

Ammias Olympias, 13. 

*Omias, xxii. 

*Oneses, Xxiv. 

Onesima, 46. 

Onesimus, i. xv. 16, 46. 

Onesphorus, 102. 

Ornimythus, 149. 

Orthagoras, 122. 

Diogenes Orthius, 5. 7 

Otorconda, hamlet, 88 ee 
ONAE[ON]. | 
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Panathenza, games, 22. 

Pancrates, 44, 

Panemcrius, i.e. Jove, 90: ZHNI 
NANHMEPIOQ; 91. 

Panemus, month, 10. 

Papius, 44, 46. 

Aurel. Papiana, 45. 

Parium, city, xiii.: COL. IVL. PA- 
RIANA. 

Parthena, «168. 

Patara, city, 169, 173: MATAPI2; 
172: TIATAPEY2. 

*Patibreeus, 142. 

Jul. Paula, 47. 

Cl. Tryph. Paulina, 23. 

Paulinianus Trypho, xv. 

Paulus *Epicadius, xxv. 

Pereitas, 2 (?), 44. 

Pergamus, city, 21: NEPTAMH- 
NQN. 

Peritius, month, 2. (?) 

Pessinus, city, 21: TIEZSINOYN- 
TIQN. 

Pharnaces, 156. 


Phaselus, city, xxvill.: PASIHA- 


(ITAI]. ‘ 


Ulp. Phila, 163. 
*Philargetes, 106. 
Philetus, 46, 120. 
Philinnon, 95. | 
Philippi, city, xii.: COL. IVL. 
PHILIPPENS. 
Philippus, 100. 
Philocalus, 89... 
Ti. Cl. Philocalus, 97. 
Philocles, 141.. 
Philoctistes, 63. 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


| Philoponus, 70. 


Philumenus, 132. | 

Pinara, city, 142, 144: TINA 
PEQN, TIINAPIAOS. 

Pisedarus, 144. 

Pisithea, xxx. 

Platon, 172. 

Claud. Platonis, 142, 146. 

Polemo, 50 (?). 

Polychronia, 41. 

Polychronius, i. 41. 

Polycrates, 173. 

Pompejus, iv. 

Poseidon, god Neptune, 157: TIO- 
ZEIAQNI. 

*Primea, 106. 

S. Marcius Priscus, 159, 160. 

Cl. Vel. Proc[ujla, 134, 169. 

Protogoras, 3 (?). 

Ptolemzus, 91, 173. 

M. Aur. Ptolemzus, 182. 

Publius, 153. 

Pyrrhus, 28. 

Pythia, games, 22. 

Quartus, XXiv. 

Fl. Quintius Eros Monaxius, 18. 


KYINTI[O3]. 
Quintus, 166: KONTOZ; viii. 
xxxli. 81: KOINTOZ; xix.: 


KOYINTOS. 
Quintus Licinius, xxxii. 
Leo Quintus, 81. 
Q. Velius Titianus, 169. 
Quirina, tribus, 8,198. KYPEINA. 


Rhodus, island, 99. 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


Rome, city, 22. 
Romans, 16, 44, 92, 140. 
Rufus, 170. 


P. AS. Att. Sabina, 46. 

Sarpedon, xxxvil. 

Sarpedonis, 173. 

Saturninus, xxiv. 

C. Jul. Saturninus, 162. 

Sebasta, games, 22. 

Serapis, god (89), 90: AIT HAIQ 
SEPANEI; 151; ALI PALO 
SEPAITIAT. 

Sextus, x. 

Sextus (Zeros), Marcius Pris- 
cus, 159, 160. 

Siculinus, 134. 

Sidyma, city, 153: 

Smyrna, city, 22. 

Socrates, 35, 197. 

Sosander, 91, 95. 

Sosibius, 13] (?). 

Sostratus, 166 (?). 

M. Aur. Soterichus, 2 (?). 

Soteris, 141. 

Nigr. Stasithemis, 133. 

Stephanus, 134, 155. 

Aurel. Stephanus, xv. 124. 

Aur. Symphorus, xv. 

Synesis, 142. 


SIAYMEY2. 


Tatia, 55, 58. 

Aurel. Tatia, 44. 
Cl. Ant. Tatiana, 38. 
Tatianus, 41. 

Cl. Tatianus, 51. 
Taurinus, 158. 
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Tauropolis, city, i.e. Aphrodisias, 

_ 17, TAYPOYTIOATTON. 

Ti. Cl. Telemachus, 166. 

*Telesias, 145. 

Telesphorus, 50. 

Telmessus, city, 100, 101, 109; 
TEAMUZSESEYS; 101: TEA- 
MHZ21%. | 

Jul. Tertulla, xxxiv. 

Ti. Fl. Thalamus, 133. 

Thargelion, moath, vi. 

Fl. *Thasia, 55. 

Theetetus, 52. 

Themistocles, 188. 

Theodorus, 16, 181. 

Theodotus, 86, 105 (?). 

Theophrastus, 35. 

Thera, city, 21: OHPAIQN. 

Thesmophoria, festival, vi. 

Theudas, 11. 

Tib. Claud., see under Claudius. 

Tib. Jul., see under Julius. 

Timarchus, xxxvil. 7. 

Tineius, 85. 

Q. Vel. Titianus, 169. 

Tlepolemus, 112. : 

Tlos, city, 126, 129, 130, 181, 132, 
133, 135, 141: TAQEYS. 

Tolmidas, 44. | 

Trajanus Divus, 169. 

Trajanus Augustus, month, 44. 

Tryphena, xli. 80. Me 

Trypho, xv. 

M. Ulp. Trypho, 198. | 

Cl. Tryphosa Paulina, 23. 


Uliades, 82. 


Ulpia Phila, 163. 

Ulpius Apellas, 55. 

Ulpius Charito, 55. 

Ulpius Epaphroditus, 133. 
M. Ulpius Trypho, 198. 

Cl. Velia Procula, 134, 169. 
Q. Velius Titianus, 169. 
Vespasianus, 11, 159. 


Xanthicus, month, 42, 49. 


Xanthus, god (of the river ?), 165. 
Xanthus, city, 158, 162, 163, 164, 


166, 177: ZANOIOS. 
Xenocritus, 187. 
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Cl. Aurel. Zelus, 47. 

Zeno, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
44, 52, 53, 54, 120, 141, 198. 
Zeus, i.e. god Jove, 5; Panemerius, 
90; Helios Serapis, 90, 151. 

Zeuxis, 202. 

Zosime, 153. 

Aur. Parthena Zosime, 168. 

Zosimus, xxxii. 51, 100, 106, 
130. 

Aur. Zosimus, 158. 

Zoticys, 90. 


INDEX 
OF THE MOST REMARKABLE 


GREEK WORDS OCCURRING IN THE INSCRIPTIONS. 


[Such words as are not found in the London edition of Stephanus, Thes. Ling. Gree., 
are printed in capital letters. | 


A instead of AI: 
ca[T], 24, 169, 172. 

A instead of AY: 
KAAdctos, 45; éArov, 105. 

Al instead of E: 
avAlvew@n, 17. 

A Q, 73. 

ayadpara, 24, 25, 169. 

ayevetos mavkparts, 22. 

—ayeverot, 22, 100. 

d&yvos Stxavodorys, 129. 


vios roAews, 8. 





aywrilecGar, 128, 166. 

aywroGerew, 100, 168. 

adwpodoxyros, 88. 

aeros, 5. 

anrrnros, 18. 

abdrnoas evdokws, 21 ;—Kae eripe- 
Aws, 22. 

awy, 22, 92. 

awyts, 21, 63, 92, 93. 

adafBapyns, 157. 

adetroupynror, 88. 

adirnows, 89. 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 


addodaros, 90. 
apapavros, 4 (2). 


duaprwios, with dative, 142, 182; 


genitive, 145. 
apepmros, 88. 
apor3n, 21. 
ava@npara, 32, 88. 
avabpeyapern, 46. 
avAlvewOn, 17. 
avadnuyara, 14. 
avadnwHs, 71. 
aval, 103. 
avacrpegopar, 128. 
avacrpogy, 24, 25. 
aviornpt, 17. 
avyewor, 77, 78, 79. 


avoptas, 2, 21, 24, 25, 38, 165, 169. 


avevoyAyros, 39. 
avepGeuros, 88. 
avetna, 38. 
avOpwrivws, 25, 27. 
avatar, 184. 
avYéa, 53. _ 
avriarparnyos, i599. 


avriypagor, 10,°42, 44, 45, 51, 54. 


avwley, 91. 

akvodoywraros, 9, 100, 166, 182. 
ara orpiow, 42. 

aropiweat, 144. 

atofewpevos, 48. 

aroBewer, 51. 

aroreccarw, 54, 144. 


amore:oer, 42, 45, 46, 55, 117, 158. 


‘ axo rov Berriorov, 88. 
apyupov, 48, 50, 51, 538, 145. 
Enpov Papayy, 44. 
APMATY, 133. . 





apxaipeora, 88. ae | 

ra apyea, 10, 88, 144, 153, 158, 
183. 

apxtarpos, (56), 167. 

rns troXdews, 80. 

apxtepeca, 18, 23, 473; Actas, 
131 (?). 

apxtepevs, 20, 23, 47, 131, 142, 
144, 153, 158. 

apxeepevs Actas, 37. 

pee Avrwve[valavos apycepeus rys 
Actas, 198. | 

apxvepevs peytoros, 16, 169. 

apxtepevs rwy LeBaorwy, 135. 

apxteparevtaca YeBaorwy, 
152. 

apxirapeveas, 2 (?). 

apxovres Adpodecorewy, Boudry, dy- 
tos, 16. 


TV 


ageBea, 91. 

ageSns, 50. 

aceBns, with dative, 101, 120. 
ra aovva, 91. 

agpadea, 135. 


| agpahigw, 41. 


Avroxparwp, 8, 11, 16, 21, 48,50, 

51, 58, 159, 169. | 
avrovopta, 47, 
agpnpurlw, 44, 47, 
ag’ wy, 144. 


Babpoy, 169. 
GBapBapos, 89. 
Baorea, 16... 
Bagevs, 201. 
ie dela 144, 
Anda, 169. 
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Braopa, 121. 

PovArapyns, 2. 

Bovdevrnptoy, 91, 93. 

Bovreurns, 21, 166. 

Bovrdn, 28 (Gorn), 91, 92, 169 
(xpartorn). 

# BovAn Kat 6 Ontos, 17, 23, 24, 
30, 35, 36, 159, 162, 198. 

3) Bovdn iepwrarn xae 6 Aapmpora- 
TOs Snpos, 21. 

Bovrn énpos yepovora, 2, 129. 

Bovdn Snpos yepovora veor, 32. 

Bwpos, 43, 51, 54, 55, 59. 


yevea, 134. 
yevos, 58 (?), 132, 186, 187. 
yevvawraros Kaicap, 18. 
yepovora, 2, 32, 126, 131, 165 
(ceprvorarn). See under BovdAn. 
ypapparevs, 2, 28, 92. 
ypapparopvAakca, 135. 
yupvaccapyns, 80, 88. 
yupvaovapynoas Ts yepovoras, 165. 
yuvam, 142. 


A cnstead of ©: 
MavArxos, 42. 
Aatpoves, 84, 86, 124. 
Cexampwrevw, 2. 
cetcos, 93, 182, 136. 
Oearorns, 18. 
ondow, 43, 144. 
‘Snpmapyexn eEovora, 16, 169. 
onptos, 91. = 
- Snpoxparia, 128. 
Snuos, 15, 160. 
Snpos Adpoderorewy, 16, 62. 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 


énpos Kadvavdewy, 117, 121. 

Zarvbiwr, 162. 

—— TTevapewy, 142, 144. 

—— Tedpnocewr, 101. 

TAwewy,1 32, 141. 

Onpooig, 87, 94. 

énvapa, 44, 121, 144. 

*Snvapaa, 109. 
, 41, 43, 45, 48, 50, 53, 54, 
101, 117, 1380, 131, 132, 135, 
141, 142, 1538, 158, 167, 182. 

Guadoyo, 45, 56. 

Kara dvadoyny, 141. 

dcaZwua, 19, 169. 

craOnxn, 14, 45, 164, 166. 

dua porn, 18, 93. 

duaonporares iyepwr, 18. 








dvarnpew, 128. 

dcageporra, 21, 93. 

Otkatodorns, 129. 

dus after a proper name, with a 
genitive following : 25, 100, 102, 
111, 112, 130 (@), 143 (8), 144, 
153, 166; without a genitive 
following: 89, 153, 173, 183 
(82). 

duxa, 130. 

dpaxpa, 172. 


E instead of Al: 
evragnvE, 124; xE, 132. 
E instead of El (?): 
eve(I]} 50, 51. 
opecege(I], 153. 
oxe(I]ornra, 16. 
EI instead of E: 
| eyelvero, yelvopevos, 91. 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 


El instead of I: 
ypEty, 21. 
OdvprElIa, 22,1.26; (Odruprla, 
22,1. 29.) 
KareroAElIa, 22; gtedorerpEla, 
23. 
AouerEI vos, 37. 
AgpobEIrn, 13. 
AgpodEIorewr, 16, 22. 
TEIun, rEIvaw, 21, 22, 28, 25, 
27, 30, 32, 35, 36, 55, 152. 
gtAor EIpos, 30. 
peraxElvew, 42, etc. 
roXEIrns and wroAEIrevopai, 21, 
172. 
nmo\EIrixos, 165. 
KXEIvy, 132, 136. 
vElkn, vEIxaw, 22,100; and all 
proper names compounded 
with Nexn. 
arorEIw, 158, etc. 
mpodarvEIsyos, 94. 
eyyovos, 51, 101, 117, 119, 143, 
153, 169, 198. 
eOvos Auxwy, 128, 162, 163, 164, 
166, 169. 
eOvos xae modes, 152. 
edogopos, 45. 
ecxoves, 21. 


exoves yparrat, 24, 93. 





€v ordocs exiypvaaes, 25. 
et pty provoy, 158, 167. 

€t povory, 183. 

* eipnvapyns, 2. 

* epurat, 48. 

eisavyedca, 91. 

eisPraopa, 117. 
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| Le]esworn, 41, 48, 51 aaa 


35. 
essworn, 42, 44, 53, 57. 
EKBIBAZQG KAHPON, 
exyovos, 40, 44, 47, 66. 
exduenoacOa, 41, 438, 45, 48, 49 
(eydex), 50, 145. 
exdoots, 42. 


166. 


exros, 101. 

exros eav pn, 121. 

exgparns, 88. 

exywpew, 158. 

EAAION, 109. 

eAevéas, 131, 135, 141, 142, 144, 
182. 

edcv@epin, 16. 

EA@ONTOS A, 182. 

edAoytpwraros, 17. 

epPacverw, 190. 

év (?), 182. 

evyovos, 158. 

evypagws, 42, 91, 130. 

eveyky, 184. 

evoxos, 51. 

evrevits iyeporen, 42. 

éfaxe, after a proper name, 44. . 

etedpa, 93. 

éfet, 153, 167. 

etodialw, 95. 

etwOerv, 132. 

e& wy, 142. 

eEwrexos, 184, 135. 

eravépws, 128. 

exavocyvupu, 144, 

exavopQwars, 87. 

exaparos, 41, 48, 49, 50. 

erapxeta, 162, 198. - 


emapyos evOnrias, 129. 

erapxos omens, 198. 
exiBadrovea, 132. 
exrieAnSerros, 8, 21, 38, 160 Q). 
emipeAnrns ddwy, 129. 

erorarys, 93. 

extorvhuoy, 15. 

emcreipuov, 130, 182. 
emtrehecGets aywy, 166. 


emerperw, 109, 121,132, 141, 182. 


emt rw, 158, 168; eg w, 44. © 
ere rw uoe, 172. 7 
exipaveorarat Deo, 91. 
eripavecraros Kaccap, 18. 
exwvvpos Geos, 16. 

epyacta rwy Bagewr, 201. 
epyemtoracia, 30. 
epyemiorarew, 14. 

eperrioy, 94. 

ev yeyovores (maices), 92. 


evepyerns, 37, 82, 128, 159, 164, 


198; evepyercs, 38. 
evBvros, 183. 
evyota, 21, 32. 
EvvoUxXes, 91. 
EYIIOSIA, 202. 
evpeats, 184. 
evoepea, 91, 92. 
evrvxecre, 16. 
evruxia, 17. 
evyapiorew, 5, 88, 91. 
evyn, 157. 
evwvupos, 132, 
epevpery, 44, 142. 
epn Bot, 92. 


‘Zn{oas], 65, 180, 182. 
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Snoas Koojpuws, 30 ;—xat mpos vro~ 
derypa aperns, 27, 33. - 

Gnoaca Kooptws Kae cwppovws, 31; 
— owppoyws kat evdokws, 152. 

Gwper[os], 120. 

Swy, 43. 


Lws wy, 182. 


H instead of AI: 
e£eorH, 131. 
H instead of I: 
. avadnwHs, 71. 
vHxa, 189. 
H instead of Y: 
nmpHravew, 128. 
7) kat, between two names, 13 (?), 
54, 80, 101, 153, 178. 
nyepovecos, 42. 
fryeuwr, 162, 170. 
Aaprporaros, 17. 








Aaprporaros kat Bavpaoros, 
127. 


dtaonporaros, 18. 





iyyepwv Aeyewvos, 129. 

jooeroy, 168. | 

hpwor, 145. 

yopworv, 51, 130, 132, 133, 201. 
jpws, 143. 


© instead of A: pnOers, 145. 

Oados, 91. | 

Garrw, 25, 41, 44, 48, 51, 52, 95, 
102; (evOarrw), 130, 131, 135, 
142, 153, 167. . 

Gearpoy, 19, 169... 

Oewoy; 54. 6 

ra Geca, 183. 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 


Bepedcov, 169. 
Gepes, 100, 166. 
Bear xarayGoven, 101, 142. 
Geor oupareoe Kae xarayxGorror, 120, 
144, 
Bea mavres cat Anrw Kat rexva, 145. 
Geot ceBucroe xac rarpwo, 169. 
Opewros, 132, 133, 182. 
Ypewbas, 14. 
Gonoxea, 91. 
Bvw, Soc TET 
J (subscriptum) after a long vowel; 
145. See under, 81. 
I instead of EI: 
Is, 92,132; Isower, 182; Iswe- 
ty, 41. 
IsdeperOar, 91; el, 49; ébT, 153. 
pvol, 13; wevOI, 92; ovvBaXI», 
89. 
mapaXIrlv, 92; yIpas, 92. 
IN instead of ION: 
Apreply, 96. 
tarpas, 50. 


tepa acvda, 91. 





curkAnros, 91. 

—tepat Aroddwn Epaypac, 172. 

tepevs, (48), 91, 92, 93. 

Lepot aywres, 22. 

tepoovAos, with a dative, 144. 

tepwrarn Bovadn, 21. 

epwraroy rapeoy, see under ra- 
poecoy. 


Ky instead of X: 
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xu@tepow, 11, 169. 

Kadoxayafia, 88. 

kadoxayabws, 128. 

KaXdos kac ayabos, 25, 30. 

Kapgiopos, 94. 

caradixos, 20. 

Karacraats, 16, 

xegadn, 80, 81. 

xndeuvw, 45, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 
107; evendevw, 59, 182, 183. 

xnpvt, 91, 92. 

“Oaporns, 91, 92. 

cw, 13, 80, 81. 

kAecyn, 132, 136, 

KAnpovopos, 41, 56, 67, 
141. 

koevor Aacas, 22. 

-—— Avkiwy, 170. 

kocpuorns, 23. 

xoo..0s, 15, 159, 169. 

kparcioros, 38, 163, 169. 

Kpynrapyar, 18. 

kriorns, 47, 126. 


103, 


xvpeia, 131. 
kuptos, 21, 50, 51, 71, 92, 94. 


Aaprporaros, 21, 127. 

Aeyewy éxkatcecarn Pavia bipya ; 
éxrn Lednpa, 129, 

Aevxipovery, 92. 

oye, 169. 

¥\npwera, 181, 135, 141, 142, 
143, 144, 182. 

AOVLZTEYTHS, 182. 

Avxcapyxns, 100, 166. 

41 
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pappn, 40. 

pe yaopepus, 128. 
peraxivew, 42, 44, 109. 
peraddacow, 93, 24, 27, 2° 29 
pnOes, 145. 

pnvos AmedAauov, 158, 15 
———- Topmiyov, 46, 54. 
Auouov, 142. 

——— Tovdinov, 52. 

——~- Awov, 115. 

—— gn ov, £3, 49. 
——~ flavepov, 10. 





——— Tlepecrtov, 2 (?). 





Tpaiavov Lefacrov, 44. 

—— “Yrepeperaiov, 144. 

pyrporonss, 17, 162, 163, 164, 166, 
169. 

puoorornpus, 88. 

pynpa, 105. 

pynpeor, 25, 27, 41, 51, 52, 54, 
57, 101, 106, 109, 111, 117, 
119, 120, 121, 142, 146, 153 
173, 174, 182. 

Moa, 4. 

MONOLE ONOMAZIN, 134. 

jovopayos, 20. 


yexus, 4. 
veorYot, 41, 53. 
yay, 100, 166. 


vopoberns, 37. 


mS instead of =: 
DeWEros, 159, 160. 
Everapxns, 21, 22. 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 


OY instead of 0: 
avrOYy, 106; (avrUy, 58.) 
é xa between two names, 52, 100, 
133, 134, 185, 152, 178. 
otxe[elorns, 16. 
otxovopos, 89, 146. 
opowws, 119, 155. 
ooroJnkn, 124, 172. 
opetrecce, 142, 144, 153. 
opetreru, 101, 142, 172. 
operAnoer, 130, 152, 135, 141. 


racoekn, 93. 

raeokn, 197. 
racovopos, 91, 92. 
raoopuvakes, 91, 92. 
radaorpa, 88. 
rahapn, 3. 

wadn, 166. 
TIANKPATIN iepay, 22. 
mwavkpariaorns, 21. 
mayxparioy, 100. 
warmo, 54. 

marros, 99. 

mapaxadw, 109. 
mapapvOercaBar, 95, 27, 28. 


rapaxwpew, 44, 


mapevpects, 44. 

warnp warptoos, 16, 169. 

rarpis, 21, 23, 24, 29, 37, 64, 88, 
165, 198. 

wevrake after a proper name, 44. 

weprrooy, 91. 

rraxwots, 169. 

NAATAS, 41, 48, 58. 

NAATON, 41. 


INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 


mokus BavOwy, 158, 168. 
rwodureveoOa, 88, 172. 
npaics, 172. 
apeyumdapios, 40. 


mpeoBevrns orparwrikos, 129. 





Avroxparopos, 159, 160. 
mpoyovexor, 112, 113. 
xpoyovot, 23, 32, 38, 166. 


odaveropos, 94. 
SP eyer (7), 116. 
TPOKANO®, ~Peeyval.O0. 


mpovaos, 93. 
mpovongapevos, 2, 80. 
mposavyedia, 172. 
xposaroreccarw, 41,44, 49, 50, 145. 
mposedpevw, 92. 
mooseviaxevacw, 142. 
mpooknveor, 169. 
mposrrepigepeoOar, 88. 
npostacow, 145. 
mpostrerptov, 144. 
wvAn, 17. 

rupyirkos, 101, 102. 
mupyos, 195. 


pyrup, 29. 


geBaoros, 8, 13, 55, 91, 126, 135, 
152, 159, 164, 202. 

cepvorns fuov, 28. 

onKos, 153, 155. 

ona, 104. 

ZOPION, 55. 

‘copes, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 


ai he 55, 54,55, 59, 67, 83, 
134, ; : 


goquorns, 47. 


corey, 80, 81. 

oreipn towrn OvdAma Tadaryy. 
198. 

cregarngopew, 80, £1. 

oredpayngopos, 10, 43, 46, 47, 48, 
52, 54, 80. 

oTparnyos, 2. 





Avroxparopos, 129. 

ov» 3ej3nxws, 24, 26, 27. 
ouvrepipepeabat, 88 

ouvgopac ruyns, 28. 

ovyfiose9, 110. 

ouvyerns, (9), 18, 40, 103, 158. 


“auveAnrecos, 9, 37, 40. 


cuvrpogn adeAgn, 141. 

ourywpew, 42, 43, 45, 51, 109, 
130, 132, 134, 135, 141, 183. 

ouvyw([pyoers], 52, 

ox[oAaorikos], 17. 

owparewry, 43. 


owrnp Kae €vepyerns Tov Koopou, 


159. 
owrnpia, 18. 


radayriawe aywres, 22, 


radavroy apyv-uov, 145, 


‘rapewy tepwraror, 41, 40, 45, 46, 
I 84, 1309167, 182. 





rou Kuptov Avroxparppos Kar- 
aapos, 50° 

ravpoxa[@arra], 20. 

ragos, 183, 186. 

rein, see under EI. 

ews requas Twr LefJacrwy, 55. 

TELXOS, 17. 

“fter a proper name, 52 (?), 
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ro Qs emconporaros, 21. gapthsa, 20, 
woot Onpootot, 24, 25, 27. girodokia, 32. 
rpterta, 22. grdodokos, 14. 
rns gfter a proper name, 153. grodotws, 88, 128. 
rpodevs, 142. gdoxaoap, 13. 
ruppwpvyos, 44, 49, 50. gidorarpis, 166. 
guroToNs, 14. 
Y¥ instead of OI: prdopwparos, 8. 
veorYo, 41,53; AYra, 41; arv- grdooropyws, 88. - 
_ bay 53. prdorer os, (23), 30. 
Y ing. wads f YI: Yos, 29, 58, 108, groxos Avroxparopor *2.. ~..pos, 48, 
ee b&b”, od. 
Syteta, 18. Guan, 88. 
vios roAews, 8. gueee (vios), 15, 34. 
viwvos, 169. gvoca rexva, 54. 
vrartxos, 9, 40, 162, 200. | 
vraros, 16, 169. xarpery, 16. 
vrepriBecbat, 88. xerdcapynoas, 198. 
brevBuvos, 41, 92. xpeogvraxiry, 43, 45, 48, 49, 50 
urnpeaa, 30. 51, 52, 53, 54. 
vroderypa aperns, 27, 33. 
bropynes, 63. Uno, 165, 169. 
brovobevers, 87. Yngropa, 21, 27, 43, 93. 
‘YIOXOPION, 182, 193. 
vrooxens, 30, 81. Q. instead of OY, 83. 
vorAnyl, 41. A Q, 73. 


THE END. 


ATA. 


Page 87, kine2, for sembance read semMance. 

Page 212, line 7, for Promontarium read Promontorium. 
Page 235, line 12, for Cyprus read Cypres. 

Page 347, line 5, for Julia read Flavia. 

Page 350, line 3, for pyow read fyoas a 
Paye 355, No. 56, line 4, for dia oo kg Siadoywy. 

Page 361, line last, for Page 45 rdgd Paee 37. 

Page 364, No, 87, line 12, for kassaos read Katoapos. 

Page 389, No. 129, line 4, for ex rns read exrns. 

In the heading to the Inscriptions, facing page 368, for temple read council-hall, 






